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ABOUT THIS BOOK 



Foreword 

Formal teacher evaluation has long been considered important by the public. 
However, until recently most schools evaluated teachers in only the most cursory 
manner, e.g., by the principal’s annual brief observation of the teacher’s classroom 
performance. The last 15 years has seen a dramatic development of the technology 
of teacher evaluation. Also, there has been much more attention in the schools to 
making teacher evaluation extensive, systematic, and valid. Much of this growth 
arose from state mandates and from educational institutions whose leaders seek 
improved means of evaluating teachers. Closely connected to these worthwhile 
enterprises has been the often expressed need to elevate the respect accorded to 
teacher evaluation by using professional standards. This book is an attempt to 
present and examine important developments in teacher evaluation, show their 
interrelationships, and offer practical guidelines for using teacher evaluation models. 

We organized the book around 4 dominant, interrelated core issues: professional 
standards, a GUIDE for applying the Joint Committee’s Standards (which are 
featured in Chapter 3), 10 alternative models for the evaluation of teacher perform- 
ance, and an analysis of these selected models. The book draws heavily upon the 
research and development conducted by the federally funded national Center for 
Research on Educational Accountability and Teacher Evaluation (CREATE). 

We hope that the reader will grasp the essence of the experience of sound teacher 
evaluation and apply its principles, facts, ideas, processes, and procedures. To this 
end, we offer information that is as up-to-date, and practically useful, as possible. 
For example, Chapter 3 presents a thoroughgoing, logical sequence of steps to guide 
readers in examining teacher evaluation systems for adherence to definitive pro- 
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fessional standards. Moreover, the book invites and assists school professionals 
and other readers to examine the latest developments in teacher evaluation. 

Evaluation, both formal and informal, is inextricably interwoven with the entire 
process of education. Since the quality of learning depends largely on the quality 
of teaching, teacher evaluation clearly is essential in effective schools. Adminis- 
trators, other leaders in education, and school communities have long realized the 
often disturbing truth of this situation. Some schools and districts have failed to 
plan and carry out an appropriate teacher evaluation scheme because they could not 
locate a suitable model. Others failed because they lacked the knowledge or will to 
make a sound model work in the face of difficulties. By addressing these kinds of 
issues, this book should guide readers toward attaining important goals in teacher 
evaluation. These include improving the performance of teachers, students, and the 
organization as a whole. 



An Overview of Contents 

The book has five chapters. Together they explain and amplify the four main cores 
already listed. 

Chapter 1 offers a historical perspective of teacher evaluation. Our literature 
search brought us to the realization that extensive material on this topic does not 
exist (and certainly not in any consolidated form). Formal teacher evaluation is 
largely a recent phenomenon. We hope, therefore, that this section is a useful, 
interesting contribution to the emerging field of assessment of teacher performance. 

Chapter 1 first examines pre-World War II ideas of teacher evaluation. The 
common view was that students were responsible for their learning. Accordingly, 
schools attributed learning deficits to the student rather than the teacher. 

However, during the Victorian era, England initiated the first coordinated, 
nationwide program to assess teachers and reward them accordingly. This was 
called payment by results. This led to the English inspectorial system that has 
persisted in that country, and others. Many annual reports and other sources reveal 
that, as one would expect, principals were conducting informal assessments of 
teachers in the U.S. during the 1900s. 

From the conclusion of World War II until the mid-1970s, the literature and 
research reports reveal a growing consensus in the major purposes of teacher 
evaluation. The predominant factor, it seems, was the growing belief that the entire 
educational system must gain from improved teacher performance arising from 
widely acceptable evaluation processes. During this time states and school districts 
made tentative beginnings in areas like systematic accountability of teachers and 
appraising teachers based on the learning of their students. 
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The final section of Chapter 1 treats the late 1970s to the present. It looks into 
the emerging ideas of evaluation and accountability, teacher certification, and the 
legal and political aspects of evaluation. 

Chapter 1 concludes with a view of future challenges in evaluation. Formal 
teacher evaluation may be in its infancy, but the growth rate has been most marked, 
particularly during the past decade. Recent historical perspectives necessarily 
reference contrasting models for evaluating teachers; the importance of using 
professional standards to assess and improve teacher evaluation systems; CRE- 
ATE’s extensive, ongoing, nationwide studies of teacher evaluation; and the emer- 
gence of an annual national teacher evaluation institute. Thus, in the 1980s and 
1990s there has been a considerable advance in the theory and practice of this 
important aspect of education. 

Chapter 2 centers on standards and criteria for teacher evaluation. If the 
evaluation field is to achieve its potential contribution in any area, it must yield 
dependable assessments of all aspects of a discipline or system. It follows that 
evaluators must develop and apply professional standards to help ensure that all 
aspects of evaluation attain the highest levels of fairness and quality. 

Chapter 2 also discusses Professional Standards for Assessing and Improv- 
ing Teacher Evaluation Systems. It outlines the major undertaking by a widely- 
representative national Joint Committee during the 1980s culminating in the 
publication of The Personnel Evaluation Standards in 1988. These Standards 
provided education with a widely endorsed set of guiding principles. The rigorous 
application of the Standards strengthens and adds credibility to systems and 
practices of personnel evaluation and protects teachers and others from corrupt 
evaluation practices. They should also help to mitigate evaluation-related conflicts 
among different interest groups. The chapter discusses development of the Joint 
Committee’s Standards. It delineates areas where they are applied. Then it provides 
a brief introductory statement about each of the four basic principles of sound 
evaluation— propriety, utility, feasibility, and accuracy. 

Professional standards are the foundation for this book. They play a remarkably 
pervasive role, directly and indirectly in every chapter. We believe that school 
professionals take a serious view of teacher evaluation only if they are knowledge- 
able about the Joint Committee’s Standards. Chapter 3, which is a user’s guide to 
assessing and improving teacher evaluation systems, and the Preamble to Chapter 
4, an overview of alternative models, exemplify this point most markedly. 

In Chapter 2 Carol Anne Dwyer writes from her recent experiences in leading 
the development of Praxis (the Educational Testing Service successor to NTE). Her 
concern is the historic lack of standards for assessing teacher competence. Thus, 
her article’s emphasis on criteria for teacher evaluation relates strongly to the 
emphasis placed on professional standards for evaluations in Chapter 2. She 
observes that PRAXIS, inter alia, keys to 3 different aspects of the pedagogy: 
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content-specific pedagogical knowledge, knowledge of general principles of teach- 
ing and learning that transcends different disciplines, and the application of this 
knowledge and skills to actual classrooms. These require different assessment 
methods. Dwyer also summarizes the recent progress in improving performance 
assessment. She documents progress in closing the gap between standards for sound 
performance assessment and actual practice. 

This article is on the leading edge in both defining and addressing issues in the 
validation of teacher assessments. It also emphasizes the complexity and consider- 
able expense involved in defining and applying assessment standards. 

Chapter 3 is the School Professionals’ GUIDE to Improving Teacher Per- 
formance Evaluation Systems. In many ways, this chapter is a companion 
document to Chapter 2, particularly in respect to the Joint Committee’s Standards. 
This part shows how the Standards can be effectively and systematically used to 
examine extant or contemplated teacher evaluation systems. 

Chapter 3 begins with a discussion of which particular standards are most 
important in assessing the adequacy of a teacher evaluation system. It next presents 
a conceptual framework delineating factors that define and influence such systems. 
Advice is offered on how to use this framework to examine systems. The chapter 
concludes with recommendations on how to organize a participatory project 
involving all stakeholder groups. 

These activities in the GUIDE lead to formulating a new system for teacher 
evaluation or improving an existing one. The GUIDE refers to the Standards in 
discussing these processes. The GUIDE concludes with 3 appendices. These offer 
highly relevant exercises plus a table of contents for a manual on teacher evaluation. 

We hope that the GUIDE will prove very beneficial to school districts. Its authors 
designed it to be easy to understand, easy to use, and to apply to evaluation needs 
in schools. It recommends and provides direction for involving all stakeholders in 
improving a district’s teacher evaluation system. 

Chapter 4, Models for Teacher Evaluation, has two main objectives. The first 
is to give a general overview of teacher evaluation models. The second is to present 
10 models that are widely used or especially interesting. 

In the preamble to Chapter 4, we explain our intended meaning of the term 
model. In effect, we redirect emphasis from various ideas of teacher evaluation that 
portray the actual process of evaluation to those that prescribe a preferred, ordered 
set of steps for conducting teacher evaluations. The presented models vary from 
being highly directive to less directive. However, they address a common purpose. 
It is to evaluate teachers so well that there are clear and practical benefits for 
schools, school districts, and students. 

We based our overview of teacher evaluation models on a listing provided by 
Michael Scriven in his CREATE publication called TEMP Memo 2 (September 
1991). We added self-evaluation to the list and briefly outlined each model. The 15 
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models contained in the overview are Traditional Impressionistic, Clinical Super- 
vision, Research -Based Checklist, High Inference Judgments, Interviewing, Paper 
and Pencil Tests, Management by Objectives, Job Analysis, Duties-Based Ap- 
proach, Theory-Based Approach, Student (Learning) Improvement Outcomes, 
Consumer Ratings, Peer Ratings, Self-Evaluation, and Metaevaluation of Existing 
Models. 

The 10 selected models that comprise the remainder of Chapter 4 cover most of 
the listed TEMP Memo approaches. We believe that they show the range of models 
available for school professionals to consider. 

We define formative evaluation as systematically assessing the merit and worth 
of some enterprise to guide its continuing revision during the process. We define 
summative evaluation as a comprehensive assessment of the merit and worth of the 
enterprise, including especially its outcomes at the end of the process. The remain- 
der of Chapter 4 depicts 10 evaluation models divided into (1) formative, (2) 
formative and summative, and (3) summative approaches to teacher evaluation. 

The first four models, Chapters 4. 1-4.4, are essentially formative: Madeline 
Hunter’s Instructional Effectiveness Through Clinical Supervision, Thomas 
McGreal’s Characteristics of Successful Teacher Evaluation, Edward Iwanicki’s 
Contract Plans - A Professional Growth-Oriented Approach to Evaluating Teacher 
Performance, and Graeme Withers’ Getting Value from Teacher Self-Evaluation. 

The next three models, Chapters 4.5-4.7, are both formative and summative. 
They include Richard Manatt’s Teacher Performance Evaluation, Toledo School 
District’s Intern and Intervention Programs, and Anthony Shinkfield’s Principal 
and Peer Evaluation of Teachers for Professional Development. 

The final three models, Chapters 4.8-4.10, are summative. They include the 
National Board for Professional Teaching Standards’ work on Assessing Accom- 
plished Teaching, William Sanders and Sandra Horn’s The Tennessee Value-Added 
Assessment System (TVAAS)-Mixed Model Methodology in Educational Assess- 
ment, and William Webster and Robert Mendro’s An Accountability System for 
School Improvement. 

Chapter 5 analyzes the 10 models presented in Chapter 4. It tries to achieve the 
following: 

• A summary display of the purposes of each model, which is placed under one 
of three headings: formative, formative and summative, and summative. 

• An examination of the models against the Joint Committee’s Standards to 
find their main strengths and weaknesses 

• Our discretionary value judgment about the worth of these models considered 
against the main uses of teacher evaluation models for decision making. 

Taken together, these elements comprise a useful consumer’s guide. It stems 
logically from the development of the first three of this book’s four main cores: 
standards for teacher evaluation, the GUIDE to improving teacher evaluation 
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systems by applying the Joint Committee’s Standards, and the presentation of 
alternative models for teacher evaluation. 



Audiences 

In the improvement of teacher evaluation, it is critical to organize collaborative 
work by those involved in the evaluation process and those influenced by its 
outcomes. Almost without exception the approaches to teacher evaluation given in 
this book bear this out. Most of the approaches either state or imply the need for 
collaboration in their models and guidelines for their use. 

Thus, we wrote the book purposely to provide useful guidance to professional 
personnel connected with schools — particularly teachers, principals and other 
school administrators, and superintendents and board members. We recommend 
that officials in state education departments and professional education organiza- 
tions use this book to develop better state and district systems of teacher evaluation. 
Parents, and the public generally, are also stakeholders in the products of the 
educational process. Many of them should find the book useful for assessing their 
school districts’ teacher evaluation practices. Concerted actions by all the stake- 
holders to improve teacher evaluation should lead to improved public credibility 
of the schools and the education establishment. 

Teacher evaluation is growing in importance both quickly and pervasively. We 
therefore recommend the book to those whose working lives could see them 
involved with teaching, or evaluation, or both. These include education professors 
and college and university students at both undergraduate and graduate levels'. 

There is a strong reason for research to continue in teacher evaluation because 
it is an emerging area of national interest and need. Any group of professionals 
using the GUIDE presented in Chapter 3, where we assess models in the light of 
accepted standards, will discover the imperfections of any model. The outcomes of 
sound, focused, research studies should help improve many aspects of teacher 
evaluation practice. These include validity, potential utility, feasibility, consonance 
with human rights legislation, and the effective and efficient application of vali- 
dated models. 

Many people, therefore, have a legitimate interest in teacher evaluation. These 
include: 

• Those who are immediately involved in teacher evaluation— to lists already 
given, students are added because the basic purpose of any program within 
education is to improve student learning. 

• Those who provide leadership for improving teacher evaluation practices at 
the state and national levels 
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® Parents and the wider public whose educational accountability requirements 
should be met 

® Those persons responsible for teacher training and student teachers them- 
selves 

• Evaluation researchers 

Considered as a whole, this is a widely disparate group, often holding different views 
about education and its many complex functions. Therefore, we wrote the book 
straightforwardly in the hope that it will be readable, interesting, and practicable. 



Responsibilities and Reassurances 

A discussion of teacher evaluation often leads to the question of what other persons 
should be evaluated. That is, who else should communities hold accountable for 
producing quality outcomes from educational processes? There is a growing 
recognition that the acceptance of a teacher evaluation system is strengthened if all 
administrators in the district (superintendent, principals, vice-principals, and per- 
haps school board members could be added) are also evaluated, and particularly so 
if common principles and procedures are used. Someone must evaluate the evalua- 
tors. Otherwise, the public and other stakeholders can have no assurance that the 
evaluators are employing sufficient accountability measures to safeguard student 
interests and motivate educational improvements. There is also growing realization 
that school districts must evaluate support and special staff and that the process 
should not differ significantly from that for teachers and administrators. This 
country is a considerable distance from this happening universally, and even further 
from it occurring in highly credible and acceptable ways. 

We did not address these important adjunct areas for personnel evaluation in this 
book. However, CREATE is developing methodology designed to give very 
considerable direction to evaluation of administrators, support personnel, and board 
members. 

The major stakeholders should share responsibility for developing teacher 
evaluation in a school or district. The major actors include the teachers, adminis- 
trators, board members, and teachers’ organization. However, responsibility for 
carrying out the process satisfactorily rests with different groups, or individuals, 
according to the decision-making involved. For instance, administrators will 
clearly strengthen a district and its schools by doing a thoroughly professional job 
of assessing and selecting newcomers. Also, principals are largely responsible for 
using best possible formative evaluation for staff professional development. Un- 
fortunately, evaluations associated with tenure, promotion, and reassignment are 
often haphazard and often lack the credibility needed to guide and defend personnel 
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decisions. The board must enact policies to assure that the district professionally 
evaluates teachers and other district personnel to benefit the district and its students. 

As professional people, teachers themselves must engage in evaluation for both 
professional development and accountability. Regular external evaluation acts as a 
supplement to self-evaluation, an ongoing process essential for any professional. 
Teacher involvement in developing evaluation models is important. The school 
teacher, school administrator, and school board member can assure themselves and 
their clients that accountability is being practiced properly only when they conduct, 
report, and act on the results of systematic, valid evaluation. 



Contributors 

We owe a great debt to those who have made this book possible. We refer to those 
who have allowed us to present a version of their model for teacher evaluation: the 
late Madeline Hunter, Richard Manatt, Thomas McGreal, and Edward Iwanicki. 
We hope that we have done justice to the Toledo School District and the National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards in our discussion of their models. 
Thanks to Carol Anne Dwyer, Graeme Withers, William Sanders and Sandra Horn, 
and William Webster and Robert Mendro for allowing us to reproduce their articles; 
to Thomas McGreal for permission to print in full the appendix to his book, 
Successful Teacher Evaluation', and to Daniel Stufflebeam’s coauthors David Nevo, 
Bernard McKenna, and Rebecca Thomas for agreeing to our inclusion of a version 
of the School Professionals’ GUIDE. 

We especially appreciate the support given to us by the U.S. Department of 
Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement (OERI) through a 
grant to Western Michigan University for the work of CREATE. The opinions 
expressed in this book do not necessarily reflect those of the U.S. Department of 
Education. This book helps to fulfill one of CREATE’s chief missions, which is to 
extend knowledge of the place and importance of teacher evaluation and to offer 
guidance about the use of models. Finally, we very much appreciate the ready and 
most able assistance given us by the book’s reviewers. CREATE secures external 
evaluation of all CREATE products by appropriately qualified people. Graeme 
Withers, Senior Research Officer with the Australian Council for Educational 
Research, and Bernard McKenna, retired official of the National Education Asso- 
ciation, fulfilled this task in a thoroughly professional manner. We appreciate their 
significant contributions. 

— Anthony J. Shinkfield 

— Daniel L. Stufflebeam 
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HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVES 
OF TEACHER EVALUATION 



Over the ages, teachers have always been evaluated. Socrates’ pupils undoubtedly 
had opinions about his teaching skills in the 5th century B.C. Tom Brown, of Tom 
Brown’s School Days, certainly made clear his impressions of the effectiveness of 
his mid- Victorian English grammar school teachers. Most parents today know what 
their children think of their teachers. The fact that any of these opinions may be far 
from the truth does not, and will not, prevent their expression. The trouble with 
teacher evaluation is that teaching itself is a highly complicated process. No one 
knows precisely what ideal role a teacher should perform to affect excellent student 
learning, not even when the context of a classroom is specified. 

Whether it was the inherent difficulties of teacher assessment or the assumption 
that teachers were infallible whereas students were responsible for their own 
learning, formal evaluation of teachers was virtually unknown until the turn of the 
20th century. Even thereafter, for the next half century or more, very few schools 
and school districts attempted formal processes to gauge the work of teachers. 

Movements commenced in the 1970s, and considerably increased in the ‘90s, 
have given an abrupt, and significant, impetus to teacher evaluation models and 
approaches. One such catalyst has been the 1983 federal government’s report, A 
Nation at Risk: The Imperative of Education Reform. Although uncertainties about 
many aspects of teacher evaluation prevail, its importance is acknowledged by the 
adoption of relevant policy and practice documents by almost all school districts. 
Such decisions are most often motivated as much by the enactment of state 
legislative requirements as the desire to improve the professional status of teachers. 
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There are indications, in many states, that evaluations have become regulatory, 
linked more often than not to strengthening the state’s control of teachers. 

Collective bargaining agreements have further politicized the nature of teacher 
evaluations. Contracts specify policies, procedures, reporting and, when negative 
results arise, remediation in line with due process rules. Sometimes contracts 
specify evaluative criteria and instrumentation. All too often, this creates gridlock. 
Thus, both the union and the school district are constrained to use a standardized 
approach that does not and cannot reflect the diversity of student needs and teacher 
assignments seen across the span of classrooms. Such processes, with emphasis 
being given to judgments based on organizational requirements conforming to 
agreed-upon rules, are summative. These evaluations are influenced by the political 
climate of the various elements of a school district and numerous other variables 
including the size and structure of the system. 

Nonetheless, there is ample evidence to suggest that a formative influence is 
present in many of the approaches seen in operation today. Despite the difficulty 
of defining teaching and its subtleties, diversities, and effectiveness for student 
learning, most teacher evaluation schemes in use today at least purport to have 
teacher competency enhancement as one of their main objectives. 

Anyone reviewing teacher evaluation at the turn of the next century will 
comment on the very considerable advance in the theory and practice of this 
important aspect of education during the 1980s. It is hoped that by then many of 
the present problems of teacher evaluation will have been resolved. It seems likely 
that the publication of The Personnel Evaluation Standards by the Joint Committee 
on Standards for Educational Evaluation in 1988 will have played a significant part 
in the advancement of the purposes and practices of teacher evaluation. 

It is difficult, if not impossible to place the historical perspectives of teacher 
evaluation into neat boxes. It was not until the 1950s that any serious writing was 
undertaken in personnel evaluation, and that pertaining to teachers lagged still a 
further decade behind. Moreover, although it was not difficult to find various 
instances of teacher evaluation being practiced in the western world, a coherent 
body of theory did not begin to emerge until the 1960s. 

In a quite arbitrary fashion, we have divided this chapter into four sections: 
Pre- World War II, Post- World War II until the mid-1970s, the late 1970s to the 
present, and the emergence of standards to give both a framework and legitimacy 
for approaches to the evaluation of teachers. 
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II 



Pre-World War II 

During the period from the late 18th century to the mid-20th century, one would 
need to leap from continent to continent to find any instances of what might vaguely 
be termed attempts to evaluate and regulate the behavior of teachers. These attempts 
might be found in admonitory advice to teachers in daily newspapers or, during the 
19th century, the growth of the popular novel. It was not until toward the end of the 
first half of the 20th century that the importance of interpersonal relationships in 
organizations emerged, from which it was possible to find some of the conceptual 
antecedents to modern theory and practice of personnel evaluation. 

In 1659, Charles Hoole, an English grammar school master, published pam- 
phlets that contained statements about teacher effectiveness, distribution of respon- 
sibilities between the master and his helpers (known as monitors), and the necessity 
for the teacher to maintain a favorable image with parents on whom his livelihood 
depended. It is interesting to note that Hoole struck a note that was to persist for 
almost the next century and a half in that country and others. It was the pupils 
themselves who were responsible for their learning, and any deficiencies could be 
attributed directly to them provided that the organization of the classroom by the 
teacher was competent. For instance, when Horace Mann visited schools in Mas- 
sachusetts around the middle of the 19th century, he found that the pupils were 
regarded as being responsible for their own progress. Inability to learn was 
construed as laziness or lack of motivation. 

Early in the 19th century the influence of the great headmaster of Rugby, Thomas 
Arnold, was strong in English public school circles. In fact, when the government- 
funded state grammar schools opened later in the same century, Arnold’s Rugby 
became the example to emulate. Arnold stressed the importance of teachers 
maintaining their “Christian reputation” and being consistent in their behavior with 
pupils, but he also considered that the enforcement of strict discipline by teachers 
would have, as a natural consequence, a sound understanding by pupils of what 
was being taught. 

The first coordinated, nationwide attempt to assess teachers, and reward them 
accordingly, occurred in England during the late Victorian era. This was called 
payment by results. Although it certainly took the mantle of responsibility for 
learning from the shoulders of the pupils, it would be difficult to imagine a more 
diabolical approach to education. Simply put, if pupils who attended government- 
funded boarding schools grasped prescribed basics of learning, then the teacher’s 
meager income was augmented. The whole process was monitored by Her Maj- 
esty’s Inspectors until 1902 when, as a result of public outcry, parliament brought 
to an end a practice that had corrupted education for two decades. In passing, it is 
worth questioning whether American school districts, which in the 1980s instituted 
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merit pay for master teachers, have fully considered the possible consequent 
narrowing of the focus of education. 

The English inspectorial system has continued to the present day, both in the 
UK and many Commonwealth countries. Its functions have varied considerably 
over the years. Inspectors generally have acted as a regulatory authority ensuring 
that schools, by the nature of their adherence to public policy, are accountable for 
the expenditure of taxpayers’ money. At least until the 1970s one specific function 
of the Inspector has been the assessment of teachers for promotion. Criteria for 
judgments have aligned themselves more with organizational requirements and 
conformation to written policies than the professional development of the teacher. 



Into the 1900s 

There are numerous indications in this country that, as one would expect, informal 
assessments of teachers by principals and parents were taking place from the 
beginning of this century. Some of these have been contained in principals’ annual 
reports and those of school boards. There is no indication that formal, written 
procedures existed; but the public nonetheless developed a view of what a good 
teacher should be. Physical attributes, including personal grooming, as well as 
personal traits predominated as the criteria for judging the worth of the teacher. It 
was assumed that a teacher who spoke well, maintained a good appearance, and 
was enthusiastic, confident, and of sound integrity was a good teacher to whom 
students would respond by making pleasing progress. It was not until midway 
through the 20th century that it was realized that personality characteristics did not 
necessarily relate to the quality of teaching performance. It was even later before 
the truth was accepted that factors apart from the teacher influenced student 
achievement and that the effectiveness of a teacher in promoting learning is a most 
difficult concept to measure. 

It is well known that research in education has trailed far behind that of industry 
but has often been influenced by it. It was assumed that concepts and methods 
developed for the organization of industry would work in schools and school 
districts. Charles Bobbitt (1912) was the most influential writer of the times; he 
tried to build connecting bridges between the theory and practice of industry and 
those of education. With the application of industrial techniques, particularly those 
of management, schools should produce predictable and improved results. These 
results should be linked specifically to society’s requirements. Students were to be 
taught in such a way that society’s expectations would be met. In other words, the 
students were the raw material of educational production. Some strands of what 
Bobbitt proposed, and many school districts tried to enforce, have lingered through 
to the present day. In this process teachers had to be utterly efficient and were judged 
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by their superiors by the extent to which designated goals of pupil learning were 
attained. In 1925 a National Education Association report stated that 75 percent of 
school systems in large cities were using variouskinds of teacher efficiency ratings, 
a possible outcome of corresponding movements in industry. High among criteria 
were instructional techniques, personality, professional attitude, cooperation, and 
the maintenance of discipline records that incorporated classroom management. 

The famous Hawthorne studies conducted by Mayo in the early 1930s and 
concluded the same decade by Roethlisberger and Dixon swept away adherence to 
the severely scientific approach to management and introduced, as a byproduct of 
research, the human relations era. Conforming to standardized expectations and 
plans of an organization gave way to the importance of interpersonal relationships 
and the concept that increased productivity should stem from this source. It may 
be possible to draw a historic parallel between the scientific and human relations 
dichotomy in management and approaches to teacher evaluation. One of the major 
problems that exists today when analyzing the true purpose of teacher evaluation 
is to decide whether the outcomes lead to a conforming with organizational 
standards and requirements or to teacher professional development based on 
effective interactions with students. The former gives emphasis to organizational 
growth while the latter increases student learning as a result of teacher development. 



Post-World War II Until The Mid-1970s 

During the 30 years under discussion, publications on the subject of the personnel 
appraisal function within public schools are replete with opinion-based literature 
but are lacking in research supported by empirical data. Nonetheless, both the 
literature and research that were carried out indicate that there was a growing 
consensus in some of the major aspects and purposes of teacher evaluation. Perhaps 
as an outcome of the Hawthorne studies, the futility of pursuing strategies that 
would lead only to ill feeling seemed largely to have been realized. This realization 
forced administrators to seek improved, more constructive appraisal methods. 
What appeared most important, perhaps, was the growing belief that the entire 
system must gain from improved teacher performance arising from more widely 
acceptable evaluation processes. 

Bolton (1972) maintained that, whether or not formal appraisal processes take 
place, teachers are evaluated continuously. 

They are evaluated by students, parents, other teachers, administrators, supervisors, and 
the public. The question is not whether teachers should be evaluated, since this cannot 
be avoided, but rather how systematic the evaluation should be in order to be most 
effective (p. 23). 
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He also considered that teachers have intrinsic desire to improve their perform- 
ance. By contrast, Wolf (1971) contended that teachers are extremely reluctant to 
engage in evaluation exercises, although he readily admitted that there should be 
productive outcomes such as professional skill improvement, responsiveness to 
change, and accountability to constituencies that must be kept informed. On this 
and other salient aspects of teacher evaluation, opinions differ in the literature 
almost in proportion to its increasing proliferation. 

Both the theory and practice of the teacher evaluation process related in this 
book indicate that modern day theorists and practitioners at least acknowledge the 
possibility of the appraisal function resulting in teacher development and, in many 
cases, see this as its prime objective. While the literature during the years leading 
up to the mid 1970s does not dwell on this aspect of teacher evaluation in any 
sustained fashion, it does relate to the possibility of positive outcomes either 
directly or indirectly. 

A brief outline is given of the literature of the post-war period to the mid-1970s 
in these categories: 

1 . Systematic accountability of teachers 

2. Teacher attitudes toward the appraisal process 

3. Teacher learning as the basis for the appraisal function 

4. Teacher competencies 

5. Who appraises? 

6. The relationship between teacher attitudes of personal ability and the ap- 
praisal function 

7. The formative emphasis 

1. Systematic Accountability of Teachers 

During the 1960s and increasingly into the 1970s teacher evaluation attained 
growing importance. This was partly attributable to public demand for account- 
ability in education which, by now, had shifted from a teacher’s curriculum and 
program management to the quality of classroom teaching and student learning. 

A national survey conducted by NEA in 1964 indicated that half the school 
systems followed formal procedures in the appraisal of their teachers and that 
written ratings were required in 3 out of 4 of the schools for probationary teachers 
and in 2 out of 3 for continuing teachers. Almost invariably, the principal was 
responsible for the evaluation process but occasionally shared that responsibility 
with other administrators. A few years later Stemnock (1969) not only found, as 
the 1964 survey had discovered, that principals are almost always responsible for 
appraisals, but he also was able to conclude that teachers strongly agreed that the 
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principal should be responsible for their professional accountability. Stemnock also 
found that 90 percent of the schools surveyed nationally had formal appraisal 
procedures of teachers. It is significant to note that in 1972, in another NEA survey, 
55 percent of school systems had revised their teacher evaluation procedures during 
the previous 3 years. 

That teachers consider themselves to be accountable for their professional 
conduct is strongly supported by the literature of this period. The survey conducted 
by Stemnock (1969) found that 90 percent of teacher respondents indicated ap- 
proval of regular appraisals for professional accountability. Various writers, how- 
ever, maintained that while teachers did not oppose accountability on professional 
grounds, they did strongly object to the form of accountability adopted by many 
school systems. 

If teachers consider themselves accountable, or are considered accountable by 
others, it follows that the teacher evaluation process must have recognized pur- 
poses. Three studies showed large areas of agreement about the purposes of teacher 
evaluation. 

Ingils (1970) analyzed samples of teacher appraisal programs from 70 school 
districts in 38 states. He discovered the following commonality of procedure and 
purpose: 

1 . To improve quality of instruction 

2. To assist the teacher in areas that need improvement 

3. To protect the competent teacher and eliminate the incompetent 

Stemnock’s (1969) investigation revealed that nearly 93 percent of responses 
from teachers favored undertaking evaluations for the purpose of assisting the 
teacher to improve competency. Interestingly, 54 percent of the responses also 
favored appraisals for the purpose of dismissing incompetent teachers. Only 17 
percent, however, were in favor of using the process to determine advancement on 
the salary scale. 

The NEA (1972) survey referred to earlier gave the following responses: 94 
percent of teachers thought that evaluation should be used to stimulate improve- 
ment of teacher performance and 82 percent considered that evaluation should be 
used to establish evidence where dismissal from service is an issue. 

All three surveys, therefore, clearly displayed a marked desire by school districts 
and individual teachers to give the highest priority to the improvement of teacher 
quality. Moreover, teachers felt accountable both to their profession and to their 
students. 
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2. Teacher Attitudes Toward the Appraisal Process 

By now, the literature contained voluminous rhetoric about teacher attitudes to the 
evaluation process. For this reason, the only purpose of this section is to examine 
the dilemmas held by individual teachers about evaluation. Most importantly, 
research showed that teachers were willing to accept the principle of appraisal while 
at the same time rejecting methods adopted by their school or school system. 

One of the dilemmas facing teachers then, and now, is the belief that, on the one 
hand, the evaluation function should lead to professional growth while, on the other 
hand, it provides a ready weapon for manipulation by administrators. What poten- 
tially should be good may be seen as functionally insidious. Gage (1973) provided 
a further dimension when he separated teacher optimism and administrative ma- 
nipulation as aspects of teacher appraisal. 

I have vague, private feelings that accountability reflects a fundamental struggle between 
those who possess some degree of trust in the developmental regularity of social and 
human organisms and those who trust only their own power to manage other people’s 
comings and goings (p. 95). 

A study in 1974 by Zelanak and Snider' demonstrated that the perceptions of 
teachers about the evaluation process cannot be ignored. Their attitudes are impor- 
tant to the success of the process. The study compared the attitudes of teachers who 
believed the intention of appraisal was for administrative purposes with those of 
teachers who believed that the purpose of appraisal was aimed at improving 
instruction. This study strongly indicated that participating teachers who felt that 
the appraisals were means for instructional purposes were supportive of the process. 
By contrast, teachers who felt that appraisals were meant for administrative 
purposes — dismissal, tenure considerations, compilation of permanent record files, 
assignment modification, promotion — viewed the process in a very negative fashion. 

Results of the Zelanak and Snider study are in general accord with views 
expressed often in the literature. If teachers are convinced that the evaluation 
process will reduce their status or in some manner act to their detriment in relation 
to their job function, it is logical that a negative reaction will result. It is equally 
reasonable to expect that teachers who are sincerely convinced that the principal’s 
prime intention during evaluation is the improvement of instructional skills will be 
less intransigent to suggested changes in their approach to instruction. 

Moreover, teacher doubts about the criteria to judge effective teaching, and to 
be used in the evaluation process, abound in the research literature. There was 
strong agreement that a tendency existed for the evaluator to focus on teacher traits 
and personal characteristics instead of behaviors directed at the effective manage- 
ment of learning conditions within the classroom and teaching skills themselves. 
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One obvious problem from the use of traits and characteristics, and one affecting 
teacher attitudes, is that it is highly improbable that any two evaluators could reach 
agreement on what it was that an effective teacher did when he or she was thought 
to possess particular traits. The implications are clear. An evaluator could make 
judgments about a teacher’s performance on the basis of what he or she considered 
an effective teacher should be rather than on the basis of external standards whose 
credibility had been substantiated by behavioral meanings widely accepted by both 
the teacher and the evaluator. 

By the early 1 970s there was strong consensus among writers including Castetter 
(1971), Bolton (1972), and House (1973), and researchers such as Ryans (1960), 
Kleinman (1966) and Popham (1971) that teachers had little faith in either the 
ability or reliability of appraisal instrumentation. Investigations found that admin- 
istrators most often judged teacher competence on the basis of (a) teaching ability, 
(b) disciplinary ability, (c) scholarship, and (d) personality, and demonstrated in 
their writing that teacher rating instruments and raters’ assessments, commonly 
used in school systems, were unreliable. Studies concerned with the validity 
(whether content, correlational, or construct) of teacher evaluation instrumentation 
are both rare — apart from those dealing with student assessment of teacher com- 
petency — and inconclusive. The reason is not difficult to discover. The validity of 
an instrument depends upon the situation in which it is used; an instrument judged 
to be valid in one situation may be invalid if used in another situation for a different 
purpose. 



3. Student Learning as the Basis for the Appraisal Function 

In the history of teacher evaluation, there is no topic on which opinion varies so 
markedly as that of the validity of basing teacher effectiveness on student learning. 
Moreover, there is growing agreement today that there may be a nexus between 
particular teacher behaviors, based on effectively carrying out specified duties, and 
student learning. However, by the early 1970s the battle lines were drawn between 
those arguing against student learning as a basis for teacher evaluation and those 
supporting the contention. 

Having made an extensive review of the research on the impact of teacher 
behaviors on student outcomes, Rosenshine and Furst (1971) concluded that there 
is little knowledge of the relationship between teacher behavior and student growth. 
Nonetheless, they did propose 11 teacher behavior variables affecting student 
learning that appear, from the perspective of previous research, to be the most 
promising of the variables studied to that time. In 1974 Heath and Nielson also 
summarized the findings of previous reviews of the research conducted on the 
relationships between teacher characteristics and student achievement over thepast 
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50 years. These earlier reviews also generally concluded that educationally signifi- 
cant relationships had not been demonstrated, not because of minor flaws in the 
statistical analyses but more significantly because of sterile operational definitions 
of teaching and achievement. 

Any discussion of student achievement brings in its wake a difficult criterion 
problem. This problem relates to the stability of various criteria and the reliability 
of their measurement. For instance, Glass (1974) criticized the use of standardized 
achievement tests to measure teacher effectiveness precisely because such tests do 
not reliably measure teacher effects on pupil gains in knowledge across a period of 
time. Moreover, Gage (1973) stressed that 1 of the major problems of previous 
competency research in teacher appraisal had been the overattention to a single 
criterion or, at the most, 2 or 3 criteria of effectiveness. This has resulted in the 
ignoring of many important classroom process variables; that is, the complete 
context in which teaching takes place. 

Other writers and researchers stated unequivocally that teachers cannot be held 
responsible for student growth. They contend that knowledge about the processes 
of teaching and learning is so insubstantial that rational conclusions cannot easily 
be drawn. As an example, consensus had not been reached about basic skills. 
Nonetheless, appraisal programs had traditionally assumed a relationship between 
teacher behavior and educational outcomes. These writers did not deny that teachers 
may be appraised on the basis of competencies chosen for their validity as 
professional entities. What they did deny was that accountability may be based on 
educational outcomes that cannot be accurately measured. 

Various writers considered it feasible for emphasis in the appraisal process to 
be placed on the development of teacher skills. For instance, Rosenshine and Furst 
(1971) listed five variables that show a strong relationship with measures of student 
achievement: clarity, variability, enthusiasm, task orientation, and student oppor- 
tunity to learn. 

Some, however, supported student learning as the basis for teacher evaluation. 
From their perspective, the assumption underlying teacher effectiveness is that the 
displaying of particular behaviors by a teacher results in particular student out- 
comes. This is unequivocally refuted these days by those who support Scriven’s 
(1988) duties-based approach to teacher evaluation. 

From about 1 960, following the lead of industry, which had utilized performance 
objectives as the basis for judging personnel effectiveness, various educational 
researchers seeking solutions to the criterion problem had shifted from studying 
primarily what the teacher was doing (i.e., the means of instruction) to examining 
changes in learner behavior as a result of instruction (i.e., the outcomes of instruc- 
tion). The criterion for evaluating teacher performance thereby became perceived 
change in student learning behavior. 
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Among leading writers in teacher evaluation who subscribed to this theory were 
McNeil (1967) and Popham (1971). In an attempt to isolate a valid indicator to 
evaluate teachers’ instructional skills based on a measurement of students’ attain- 
ment of instructional objectives, Popham developed a teaching performance test. 
Popham believed that the only important function of a classroom teacher is to 
promote beneficial changes in each learner. Each of his three teaching performance 
tests contained a set of specific instructional objectives measured by a posttest, the 
items of which vary between subject fields. 

Researchers such as McNeil and Popham, in particular, have shown that by 
specifying changes in learners, arranging instructional events to produce the desired 
changes, and appraising the learners’ attainment of instructional objectives, selec- 
tive indices of teacher performance, based on student achievement, can be obtained. 
What Popham, McNeil, and others have done, however, is to place complete 
credibility of the teaching act upon one criterion. Researchers such as Rosenshine 
and Furst have strongly opposed such a view. Their contention is that no one 
criterion is complete and, moreover, a preference for one as opposed to another 
involves value judgment by the appraiser. 

By their decisions, and actions, it was clear that many school districts and 
individual principals concerned with evaluation took the stance that there were 
cogent and valid competencies upon which teacher evaluations could be based. 
How extensive teacher and principal agreement was about these competencies was 
a problem not faced by research at that time. Without such agreement, it could be 
conjectured, the evaluation function could not readily result in development of 
teacher performance. 



4. Teacher Competencies 

By the 1970s the term “teacher competency” was thought to be any action taken 
by a teacher that contributes to the cognitive, affective, or motor-skill development 
of the student. According to this definition, emphasis is primarily placed on student 
growth. 

The publication of a book by Ryans in 1960, Characteristics of Teachers: Their 
Description, Comparison, and Appraisal, was a landmark event in teacher evalu- 
ation. It was Ryans’ contention that by identifying the characteristics of excellent 
teachers, it should be possible to use these attributes to undergird both teacher 
training and teacher evaluation. Ryans discovered that the development of this task 
was fraught with difficulties, mainly because very successful teachers often dis- 
played quite different characteristics of effectiveness. Nonetheless, Ryans’ work 
influenced significant studies by groups such as the National Center for Research 
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on Teacher Learning (Michigan State University) in their endeavor to discover the 
correlates of effective teaching. 

Much of the consensus about the kinds of competencies an effective teacher 
should possess had been identified by the use of expert opinions of professional 
educators. On occasions, a factor analysis technique had been employed to bring 
to the surface the principal underlying concepts. Two of the more important teacher 
competency taxonomies, developed in this country from a process of extensive 
logical task analyses of teaching by principals, teachers, superintendents, and 
university educators, were the Houston Needs Assessment System (1973) and the 
Pennsylvania Competency Based Teacher Education Program (1971). 

The Houston Needs Assessment System accepted, as its basic assumption, that 
effective teaching requires particular professional skills, attitudes, and knowledge. 
These were translated into objectives described in explicit, observable terms. Two 
premises underlay the Houston study: (1) that different teachers demonstrate 
varying levels of competencies and (2) that teachers as professionals are responsible 
for their own improvement. The taxonomy associated with the Pennsylvania 
program was designed as an instrument for teacher self-examination and develop- 
ment. It also anticipated that the competency inventory might serve the purposes 
of coordinating research into both appraisal criteria and procedures. 



5. Who Appraises? 

The significant research carried out in the 1960s by NEA (1964) and Stemnock 
(1969) lent considerable weight to the contention that there seemed to be wide 
agreement among teachers that principals should have the responsibility for their 
evaluation. There was also wide agreement that teachers and principals must not 
necessarily reach consensus about appraisal criteria and practices if anything of a 
worthwhile nature was to result from the process. 

Flanders (1970) proposed that teachers and administrators should institute 
competency contracts by which particular schools to be evaluated might be identi- 
fied jointly. Baseline data on teacher performance could be gathered by some 
objective means mutually agreed upon. Performance criteria that represent school 
development in a particular direction could then be specified. Training and devel- 
opmental materials to meet objectives would be made available to teachers. The 
final evaluation would be based upon attainment of a specified performance level. 

If there was a growing consensus about the place of principals in the appraisal 
function, such was not the case about other possible evaluators. These include 
teaching peers, the teacher himself, and students. 

The literature dealing with peer assessment by teachers is fragmentary and 
unsustained. Popham and McNeil expressed the opinion of many others when they 
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stated that teachers have traditionally been reluctant to make evaluation statements 
about the teaching skills and effectiveness of their peers. Teachers have expressed 
concern about the embarrassment that would arise if they failed in the eyes of their 
peers. It is interesting to note that, with the continued acceptance of teacher 
evaluation by teachers themselves and the professional nature of the procedures 
and stances adopted by their schools, teachers these days are considerably less 
reluctant to have their peers included in an evaluation panel. 

On the surface, at least, it would appear that self-appraisal should reduce threat 
and increase the likelihood that the evaluation process will aid teacher development. 
It should enhance both involvement and acceptance of the process. While some 
writers and researchers viewed self-appraisal as a powerful means for a teacher to 
be a master of his own professional growth, Ryans (1960) contended that the chief 
disadvantage of self-appraisal is that the approach does not readily relate to outside 
criterion measures. Reported findings showed that there were at least two other 
disadvantages: teachers cannot accurately analyze specific aspects of their behavior 
because they lack a conceptual framework for observation, and teachers lack the 
technical competence necessary to operate such resources as video equipment to 
capture their behavior for analysis. 

Whether or not students should evaluate teachers has been a vexing question. 
Historically, and realistically, most students ha v&always assessed their teachers, at 
least informally. To this day some teachers contend that students, lacking the skills 
in training in instructional techniques and evaluation, should have no part in the 
process. 

Nonetheless, during the seventies there was a growing body of research literature 
that began to change early skepticism to confidence in the ability of students — at 
least from intermediate grades to graduate school — to make reliable and valid 
judgments of teaching performance. Bryan ( 1959) maintained that student reaction 
reports could help teachers to determine the degree to which desirable charac- 
teristics exist, to discover unsuspected weaknesses and strengths, to obtain the 
proper balance and emphasis on competing factors in the teaching situation, and to 
get recognition for excellent teaching. One main criticism of student feedback that 
prevails to this day is that the halo effect inevitably distorts an otherwise balanced 
judgment. 



6. The Relationship Between Teacher Attitudes of Personal Ability 
and the Appraisal Function 

During this important formative period in the development of teacher evaluation, 
two well-organized studies showed that teachers’ attitudes about the evaluation of 
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their teaching performance will strongly influence their ability to gain from the 
process. 

Wagoner and O’ Hanlon (1968) found that those teachers who hold favorable 
attitudes about appraisals are more likely to benefit than those who do not. Wolf 
(1971) found that teachers who perceive the evaluation process as important for 
decisions regarding both teacher and learning effectiveness tended to value student 
appraisals for decision making about teaching and learning. By contrast, teachers 
who perceived appraisals as important only for decisions related directly to student 
learning tended not to value students’ judgments. 

These studies invited conjecture concerning the influence of teacher attitudes 
toward the evaluation function despite sound and carefully chosen criteria and 
procedures. Certainly, the studies substantiated the opinions of those teachers who 
could not see evaluation serving their best interests but who were indeed willing to 
view evaluation as a vehicle to fulfill administrators’ expectations. 



7 . The Formative Emphasis 

The concepts of formative and summative evaluation emerged from the classic 
exchange between Cronbach (1963) and Scriven (1967). While summative evalu- 
ation involves developing conclusions about the merit and worth of a completed or 
stabilized process, formative evaluation consists of collecting and feeding back 
appropriate information for systematic and continuous revision of the ongoing 
process. 

There is little doubt that appraisal of teacher performance had traditionally been 
of the summative type of evaluation. Such an appraisal is a final and, by inference, 
complete statement of a teacher’s effectiveness and worth to the system. Clearly, 
this approach was one of the chief reasons for teacher discontent. 

What Wolf, Bolten, House, and other writers advocated during the 1970s was 
formative teacher evaluation that would allow continuity of information, including 
feedback from principal to teacher, enabling a monitoring of the type and direction 
of teacher activities. It was strongly proposed that the process would afford a 
teacher with the potential for professional growth the opportunity to improve 
performance. Taken to its broadest limits, formative evaluation would allow a 
teacher to be evaluated for effectiveness and for his or her relationship to the school, 
or school district, context. It was also agreed that formative evaluation showed 
teachers how they could change or develop. 

If teachers were able to engage in a more systematic appraisal process in which 
they would share in rule-making, their perceptions of the entire function undoubt- 
edly would become more favorable. If this could happen and if teachers became 
more deeply involved in various aspects of their formative evaluation, then there 
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would be a reduction in threat. Even by the mid-1950s the importance of effective 
feedback as an integral part of formative evaluation was not stressed. Within the 
literature, very little emphasis was given to this aspect of the appraisal function; 
and when it did occur, differentiation between normative and nonnormative forms 
was seldom clarified. This shortcoming has certainly been readdressed in the 
literature from the mid-1970s until the present. 



The Late 1970s To The Present 

The most significant educational document to confront educators and the general 
public during this period was A Nation At Risk, published by the National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education in 1 983 . Although the seeds of discontent about 
American education had been sown before the release of this publication and reform 
in many areas was imminent, its publication gave the American public a heightened 
awareness that reform in education, particularly at the elementary and secondary 
levels, was essential. 

A great deal of A Nation at Risk centers on the need to improve teacher 
performance, the qualifications of those entering the profession, and retention of 
the best teachers. Almost overnight the movement toward increased accountability 
in education and a close scrutiny of its intentions and outcomes became a matter 
of national importance. Immediate outcomes have been a reassessment of teacher 
evaluation procedures by school districts, the realization that increased teacher 
competency will be a cornerstone to educational improvement throughout the 
nation, and the acceptance that considerably increased guidelines and standards to 
assess teacher evaluation systems are essential. 

By 1983, 98 percent of school districts had some form of teacher evaluation 
model in use. These days it is most rare to find any school throughout the nation 
not practicing teacher evaluation. As educators search for ways to increase the 
effective approaches to teacher evaluation, they have discovered that the adoption 
of a process working well in another context may not be appropriate to theirs. For 
this reason university personnel skilled in the theory and practice of evaluation have 
increasingly been approached for guidance. 



Formative and Summative Evaluations 

One ever-present problem facing all school districts is the dilemma of choice 
between formative and summative types of evaluation. As this chapter has shown, 
this problem has prevailed at least since the 1950s. 
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Many school districts have adopted a predominately summative approach, with 
organizational aims and goals assuming greater importance than teacher develop- 
ment. Many other districts have adopted a formative, clinical supervision approach. 

Very few instances can be found where formative evaluation is the sole type of 
evaluation approach. Many school districts have endeavored to incorporate ele- 
ments of formative evaluation into their total process, which means, in effect, that 
an attempt is being made to meet the needs of both the organization and the 
individual through evaluation. While some school districts have proved that such 
a combination is possible, they have seen the increasing importance of thorough 
planning and organization and have endeavored to demonstrate to staff that per- 
sonal commitment to the goals of the school district may be enhanced by the 
willingness of teachers to strengthen their teaching competency. Unless such a 
climate exists in the school district as an outcome of thorough discussion and 
agreement between all concerned parties, any attempt to make compatible summa- 
tive and formative types of evaluation have failed. 



Evaluation and Accountability 

During the 1980s there was growing acceptance of school and teacher account- 
ability. For all its faults and potential imperfections, teacher evaluation was seen 
as part of the educational process. Teacher evaluation was here to stay. 

Educators and researchers are searching for more appropriate techniques of 
teacher evaluation to help substantiate the introduction of different and improved 
curricula. They are finding that it is impossible to review and assess the value of 
changed educational programs without a close scrutiny of teacher attitudes and 
performance and, closely allied to these processes, student learning. 

Occasions will arise where public demands for accountability alter what the 
school itself is endeavoring to do. Many school districts, however, have found that 
teacher evaluation has led to more productive working relationships within the 
school and district, wider understanding of the educational context by teachers, and 
a professional desire to improve personal skills. As these school improvements 
become more obvious, and the public generally realizes that educators know that 
they are accountable, the nexus between teacher evaluations and accountability is 
established. 

In 1993-94, the Office of Educational Research and Improvement, the National 
Center for Education Statistics, Westat, Inc., and CREATE collaborated to conduct 
a national survey of public school teachers of kindergarten through grade 6 
(National Center for Education Statistics, March 1994). Most teachers reported that 
their evaluations accurately reflect their teaching performance and are useful for 
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improving teaching. The teachers were in substantial agreement on the following 
points: 

1 . The practice of evaluating elementary school teachers is well established 
in their schools. 

2. Their evaluations are guided by written policies. 

3. Teachers are informed beforehand of the criteria to be applied in evaluating 
their performance. 

4. Most teachers are evaluated by their school principal. 

5. The main evaluation method employed is classroom observation. 

6. Teachers receive both written and verbal feedback following their evaluation. 

7. Teachers are given the opportunity to append their written response to the 
evaluation and/or to file an appeal. 

8. Teachers are supportive of evaluations employed to improve their teaching 
skills. 

9. Teachers view uses of evaluations to discharge incompetent teachers or, 
especially, to award merit pay as less important than uses of evaluation to 
improve teaching. 

10. Nevertheless, teachers indicate that evaluations should be used more than 
presently is the case to terminate incompetent teachers and determine 
teachers’ pay levels. 

The greatest percentage of the teachers noted that evaluations of their perform- 
ance should consider overall teaching performance, subject matter knowledge, 
classroom management, instructional techniques, helping students achieve, and 
unique teaching demands. However, a much smaller percentage reported that those 
aspects of teaching were actually considered to a great extent in their last evaluation. 

This discrepancy should receive attention in efforts to improve evaluations of 
elementary school teachers. Clearly, the dominant practice of evaluating teaching 
mainly or only on the basis of classroom observations is not a sufficient means of 
evaluating the full range of important teaching responsibilities. 



Teacher Certification 

A Nation At Risk makes clear that states and school districts must attract highly 
qualified and worthy people into the teaching profession. The diminution in this 
regard was most marked during the 1970s. The same publication stated unequivo- 
cally that incompetent teachers should be evicted from the profession. Although 
most Americans would not disagree with this contention, the legal mechanisms for 
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terminating the appointment of a poor teacher are most difficult. Moreover, most 
other professions and industries are more financially attractive than teaching. 

The concept of certification of teachers on a statewide basis has been practiced 
in this country, and other places such as Australia, for many years to ensure that all 
applicants for the various stages of certification [according to years of experience] 
have basic professional and academic qualifications and that they reach satisfactory 
levels of competence, according to statewide criteria for judgment, during their 
probationary period. All Australian and U.S. states have adopted a basically similar 
approach. 

In the United States, the Southern Regional Education Board has recommended 
that the complexity of certification be reduced so that states are able to move to a 
common certification test and that the graduate courses that teachers take for 
recertification relate to teaching assignments. The National Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education and the National Science Foundation both made a particular 
point of recommending the exploration of ways to allow outside experts to teach 
(as for example, guest lecturers, experts-in-residence) as part of teaching teams. 
Some alternative certification programs have been established in order to recruit 
highly educated persons, with no background or preparation in teaching, into 
hard-to-fill teaching positions, e.g., Teachers for Chicago. 

Most states have already adopted teacher competency tests, such as the National 
Teacher Examinations, for teacher certification. Others are again establishing 
professional standards and practices boards. Some, like Oklahoma and Michigan, 
are working to strengthen the teaching profession by adopting higher admissions 
standards for colleges of education together with competency tests for certification 
and recertification, teacher evaluation, and forms of continuing teacher education 
through inservice and other means. At present the Carnegie Foundation is under- 
taking valuable work in the area of national certification examinations for those 
wishing to be recognized for excellence in teaching. Also, Educational Testing 
Service replaced its National Teacher Examination (NTE) with its new Praxis 
series. 

It is interesting to note that during the 1980s the huge proliferation of literature 
and media comment about education and teacher evaluation increasingly included 
statements and opinions from those not closely connected with the formal educa- 
tional process. This is true worldwide. There appears to be a common thread 
running through much of this comment that adds an onus of responsibility to 
teachers. Teachers are advised to be aware of the exact outcomes of their efforts by 
analyzing the quality of student learning. They should teach in different ways using 
a variety of media to suit different purposes, student needs, and social problems. 
Teaching must be well planned, clearly executed, and supported by student feed- 
back. A whole range of higher order skills must be understood by teachers and 
related to the learning environment. The increased weight of responsibility on the 
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teacher, and on the principal who will have to evaluate the teacher’s performance, 
is most daunting, to say the least. 

Educational Testing Service recently completed a 6-year study to create assess- 
ments for licensing beginning teachers in developing The Praxis Series: Profes- 
sional Assessments for Beginning Teachers. This effort resulted in the formation 
of classroom performance assessments. As the project developed, a methodology 
was created to address the problem of defining good teaching in a way appropriate 
for assessment purposes while remaining true to teaching as experienced by expert 
practitioners. Carol Anne Dwyer, a leader in this project, gives a detailed account 
of criteria for performance-based teacher assessments in Chapter 2.2 of this book. 

In October 1987, the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards began 
its work to develop techniques, based on rigorous standards, to recognize the 
knowledge and skills of experienced, outstanding teachers. It is the intention of the 
National Board to act as a catalyst to improve schools through the national 
certification of these accomplished teachers. This project, which should be fully 
operationalized by 1997, is described in Chapter 4.8 of this book. 

Around 1980, 2 statisticians, William Sanders and Robert McLean of the 
University of Tennessee, began to explore the feasibility of using statistical mixed- 
model methodology to overcome many of the existing impediments for placing 
student achievement data in an outcome-based assessment system. This developed 
into what is now known as the Tennessee Value-Added Assessment System 
(TVAAS), which assesses the impact of educational systems, schools, and teachers 
on student gains, comparing performance measures over at least 2 years using 
norm-referenced achievement tests. It is the aim of TVAAS to provide unbiased 
measures of student academic progress and thus to provide direction for strength- 
ening the educational policies and programs of the state, districts, schools, and 
teachers. The strength of this approach is its huge statewide, longitudinal schools 
database supported by a powerful computer system, its employment of powerful 
statistical procedures, its grounding in systematic tests of its underlying statistical 
assumptions, its careful and unrushed development, and its strong, sustained efforts 
to inform and involve stakeholders. The project’s main limitation, to this point, has 
been its reliance on multiple choice, norm-referenced tests. This model is explained 
in some detail by William Sanders and Patricia Horn in Chapter 5.8 of this book. 

Along side the Tennessee project, there have been 2 parallel projects devoted to 
directly using measures of student growth to evaluate teaching effectiveness. The 
Dallas Independent School District, under the leadership of William Webster, uses 
a range of student performance indicators to assess teaching effectiveness at the 
school level. A districtwide accountability commission defines the student outcome 
measures, which extend far beyond multiple choice achievement tests (that, to this 
point, Tennessee has used as its exclusive measure of student growth). Webster and 
his colleagues employ multiple regression techniques to partial out a school’s 
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unique effects on measured student growth from a wide range of student back- 
ground and other influential context variables. Dallas will soon use its student 
outcomes system to evaluate the effectiveness of individual teachers. Webster 
describes the Dallas system in Chapter 4.10. 

Oregon is developing yet a third approach to evaluating teachers based on 
assessed learning gains of their students. Dr. Del Schalock and his colleagues at 
Western Oregon State College are leading this effort. Under this approach a teacher 
is required to produce evidence of student growth for 1 or more designated units 
of instruction. The teacher develops parallel forms of a work sample performance 
assessment exercise keyed to the objectives of the instructional unit. The teacher 
administers the work sample exercise at the outset of the instructional unit and at 
its end. The teacher then scores the pretests and posttests for each student and 
computes an index of growth. Then external evaluators evaluate the results pro- 
duced by different teachers in order to separate those who are showing acceptable 
levels of student gains from those who are not. At present, Oregon is using this 
approach mainly in an experimental mode, but is considering adopting it as part of 
the assessment used to certify teachers. The Oregon researchers need to solve some 
significant problems with this approach. Teachers are producing substandard work 
samples. Often the posttest and pretest exercises are the same. Moreover, the most 
work samples are keyed to low-level objectives. They produce unreliable measures, 
and they are not standardized across teachers. The virtues of the approach are that 
it engages teachers in development of performance assessments keyed to instruc- 
tional objectives and focuses the teachers’ attention on student learning. In its 
present state of development, the approach appears to have little or no merit to 
support high stakes decisions about teachers. Its main value is in helping teachers 
to learn about and integrate performance assessment into instruction. 



The Legal and Political Aspects of Evaluation 

With the greatly increased interest in teacher evaluation, and its practice in schools, 
there has been a flurry of legal and political activities regulating and monitoring 
evaluation processes. 

Almost without exception, school districts have policies governing the evalu- 
ation of teachers. These policies range from simple statements affirming the 
district’s obligation to ensure quality instruction to elaborate documents addressing 
a wide range of evaluation issues. As has been mentioned, more often than not they 
will reflect the district’s personnel management priorities and the teachers union’s 
negotiated conditions for cooperating in the evaluation process. Policies usually 
address areas such as the purpose of evaluation, objectives to be obtained and 
standards for a satisfactory level of performance, frequency of evaluation and 
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personnel involved, remediation procedures for poor performance, detailed proce- 
dures of the evaluation process, and, increasingly, provision for professional 
development. Good policies are the foundation for sound, and acceptable evalu- 
ation processes. They usually are supported by state legislation. 

By 1984, 46 states had a law or administrative regulations mandating the 
evaluation of teachers, and by 1994 only 1 state had not completed such a mandate 
(but plans to do so shortly). The predominant number of these states included 
professional improvement of teachers as a purpose of evaluation. Influenced by a 
number of forces, these mandates typically were designed to protect the public from 
incompetent and unethical educational processes while aiming also to preserve the 
due process rights of teachers. 

Although the regulations and the various state acts are often dissimilar, most 
have endeavored to address areas like performance standards, forms and procedures 
relevant to the evaluation process, the timeliness and formalities that must be 
observed in report writing, and grounds for dismissal and procedures for appeals. 

There are inconsistencies among the various state laws related to teacher 
evaluation. Some states specify a single method for data collection, while others 
suggest multiple approaches. Ten states mandate classroom observations, 9 require 
interviews, and 6 make a provision for the review of work portfolios. It should be 
noted that the various state mandates give minimal acceptable standards for teacher 
evaluation practices. By statement or implication, school districts are free to issue 
more detailed, varied, or stricter procedures. 

Unions have closely monitored the introduction, implementation, and processes 
of teacher evaluation schemes. Collective bargaining agreements have invariably 
been associated with the endeavors of school districts to introduce teacher evalu- 
ation. During the 1980s, in particular, contracts have specified the purposes of 
evaluation, methods of information gathering, frequency and conduct of classroom 
observations, processes for reporting of results, teacher involvement in the process, 
and appeal procedures in the case of adversely critical remarks or notification of 
dismissal. 

While it is possible for collective bargaining to skew teacher evaluations toward 
a regulatory process rather than teacher improvement, the predominant number of 
teacher unions have accepted evaluation as an essential adjunct to professional 
improvement. Most have insisted upon at least some formative or improvement- 
orientated aspects being included in agreements. Supported by state legislation, 
bargaining agreements invariably build in due process safeguards. 

Agreements also are likely to contain minimally acceptable teaching standards 
so that in the case of subsequent court action it may be possible to specify how a 
teacher’s performance violates those standards. Beckham (1981) recommends that 
to face judicial scrutiny, an evaluation policy must include (a) a predetermined 
standard of teacher knowledge, competencies, and schools; (b) an evaluation 
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system capable of detecting and preventing teacher incompetency; and (c) a system 
for informing teachers of the required standards and according them an opportunity 
to correct teaching deficiencies. 



Future Challenges In Evaluation 

It is all too easy for critics of current evaluation schemes to complain that the 
process is fraught with difficulties. So it is. On the other hand both the public 
generally and educators themselves understand the importance of teacher evalu- 
ation and its essential part of the educational process. Moreover, many teacher 
evaluation schemes presently being practiced in this country undoubtedly are 
serving the important function of making assessments of teacher qualifications 
more objective than they otherwise would be. Practitioners are more aware than 
anyone of the imperfections of their particular approaches and obviously wish to 
see improvements take place. Such improvements will arise only from a standards- 
based analysis of schemes as they exist and not by the carping criticisms of theorists 
offering advice from the sidelines. 

The challenges to be faced include the questions of how closely evaluation 
processes should be associated with the question of merit pay for master teachers 
and who should be involved in the evaluation process (including, perhaps, parents), 
a closer analysis of the actual styles and approaches to teaching — whether it is to 
be classified as labor, or craft, or profession, or art — and the influence on teaching 
of various contexts and social environments (see Wise & Darling-Hammond, 
1985). In summary, while there is total agreement that teachers must engage their 
students in active learning in interesting and imaginative ways, the exact definition 
of what that “something” is will continue to tax the minds of educators and indeed 
all concerned with education. 

An experienced, perceptive principal, nonetheless, will discern a teacher’s 
competencies and fulfillment of prescribed duties and their appropriateness to 
effective student learning. The challenge to the art of evaluation is to define and 
assess more closely each teacher’s responsibilities so that teacher evaluations 
become more fair to the individual and useful for school improvement. Any astute 
evaluator is fully aware of the fact that there is no such thing as uniform teaching 
behaviors nor that learning results only from what is occurring in the lesson being 
observed. Researchers and writers of the 1980s such as Centra and Potter (1980) 
have observed that a teacher’s influence may be small when compared with the 
totality of the effects of other influences affecting student learning. 

The main challenge facing those concerned with evaluation is the purpose of the 
appraisal process itself and the desired outcomes. The problem that has dogged 
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both theoreticians and practitioners is how the process can both achieve organiza- 
tional ends and increase the skills and self-esteem of teachers. 

If the goals of teacher evaluation are decided by external authorities and by 
behavioral objectives and anticipated outcomes set by them, the evaluation will be 
summative, as we have seen. Policy and procedures will include definition of staff 
roles, set rules of procedure, specification of aims, and modes of official actions. 
During the course of the evaluation, scant concern will be given to improving the 
teacher’s competence and performance being evaluated. The organizational context 
may be largely ignored or taken for granted. Awards and sanctions will either be 
implied or written into procedures. 

By contrast, the professional development style of evaluation will involve the 
teacher concerned in all aspects of its planning and will impose a minimum of 
bureaucratic procedures. Feedback, reformation of goals, and positive encourage- 
ment will aim toward teacher improvement. Teacher autonomy will be viewed as 
both worthwhile and productive. 

As has been mentioned, many school districts endeavor to incorporate both 
formative and summative elements in their evaluation schemes, with the latter 
predominating. Close documentation of these emerging schemes and practices 
should be made to determine whether, and under what circumstances, the two 
elements can be incorporated into a single approach. History may record that they 
are incompatible unless they are controlled and administered separately. 

Also, it may prove more productive to design systems not for their formative or 
summative orientations but in terms of the decisions that need to be informed at 
different levels, e.g., the teacher, the principal, the district, and the state. Then the 
needed system(s) of evaluative information could be designed expressly to provide 
defensible feedback to serve decision making at each of these levels. 



Standards for the Assessment of Systems for Evaluating Teachers 

No account of the historical perspectives of teacher evaluation would be complete 
without comment on a recently completed, nationwide attempt to formulate stand- 
ards for planning and implementing teacher assessment systems. Developed by the 
Joint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation, The Personnel Evalu- 
ation Standards: How to Assess Systems for Evaluating Educators (1988) is 
beginning to have a significant influence on teacher evaluation. For example, in 
1994 Texas adopted an adaptation of The Personnel Evaluation Standards as state 
policy for teacher evaluations. Also, the Standards were referenced in four 1994 
court decisions in Michigan concerned with demands by members of the public 
that evaluation reports of named teachers be released for public review. The 
Standards explicitly require that personnel evaluation reports be released only to 
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users and for uses that were previously authorized. The Standards warn that releases 
and uses determined after the evaluation has been conducted harm the public 
interest — by motivating supervisors and teachers to be very guarded, even super- 
ficial, in what they consider and report in evaluations — and violate the teacher’s 
right to due process in making and honoring decisions that only specified, right-to- 
know audiences will see the evaluation findings and that they will use the findings 
only for the prespecified purposes. After studying Part 3 of this book, which deals 
with the Standards, readers may judge for themselves the extent and degree to 
which the Standards will influence teacher evaluation in the years to come. 

Although writers and researchers by statement or implication have considered 
it a necessity to have standards for personnel evaluation, the Joint Committee’s 
publication is the first systematic and detailed attempt to achieve this most difficult 
task. Public hearings and trials conducted throughout the nation indicated that the 
Standards will receive widespread endorsement and use. The product of a collabo- 
rative effort by numerous interested professional associations and their members, 
the Standards have undergone extensive review and refinement. Nonetheless, they 
are subject to further review and revision. In this respect they should not differ from 
any teacher evaluation system being used today. Moreover, it is hoped that the 
Standards will encourage all interested in improving education to devise better 
systems for evaluating teachers. 

Attempts to Introduce Standards. In reality, until the present, an attempt has 
never been made to state, let alone develop, standards for teacher evaluation. 
Various attempts have been made to introduce standards for student performance 
and, on occasions, it was assumed that by some osmotic act these would indicate 
standards of teaching performance. A brief attempt will be made to look at some 
of the significant thrusts in educational evaluation in the United States. 

The first major movement, which commenced in the early part of the 20th 
century and quickly gained momentum, was concerned with assessment of student 
performance; this was embodied primarily in the standardized testing movement. 
A half century later a second movement involved the evaluation of projects, 
especially externally funded projects. The third concerned evaluation of teachers 
and other educators in the manner outlined in this chapter. Although educational 
evaluation has become important since the 1970s, serious thought was not given to 
parallel standards until late in that decade. 

Standards in the area of student evaluation appeared first in the 1950s in the form 
of the NEA publication, Standards For Educational and Psychological Tests. Standards 
relating to the evaluation of curriculum project areas were published in 1981 by the 
Joint Committee on Standards for Education Evaluation. This was entitled Standards 
for Evaluations of Educational Programs, Projects, and Materials. 
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In brief, then, it appears that efforts in standard setting moved from a focus on 
student performance, as reflected in the use of standardized tests, to the evaluation 
of programs as one possible crucial reason for deficiencies in students’ perform- 
ance, to standards regulating the systems for evaluating the main actor in education, 
the teacher. 

Events followed this pattern. In the middle 1960s massive federal efforts were 
undertaken to improve programs for disadvantaged children, with a strong require- 
ment that all programs must be evaluated. Nonetheless, the program evaluation of 
the late 1960s and early 1970s largely excluded concern for the evaluation of 
teachers who were undertaking the programs and projects. Convenient assumptions 
were raised that program deficiencies were due not to the persons involved, but 
rather to the concepts and designs of the programs themselves. There was a strong 
reticence to make individual teachers personally accountable for shortcomings of 
these programs. 

As the review of literature from the important research and writings of the 1 970s 
indicates, pressure increased dramatically to make those involved in education 
accountable for program quality. This is evident in the two teacher evaluation 
handbooks produced by the National Council on Measurement in Education 
(Millman, 1981; Millman & Darling-Hammond, 1991) and in Rand Corporation 
reports (Wise & Darling-Hammond, 1 985; Wise, Darling-Hammond, McLaughlin, 
& Bernstein, 1 984). Teacher evaluation systems developed and proliferated without 
themselves being assessed by any set of standards. While many argued that state 
legislation in the late ‘70s and early ‘80s constituted a formal standardized approach 
to teacher evaluation, the inconsistencies and hasty development in the early stages 
fell far short of a cohesive and acceptable set of standards. 

As a consequence the professional societies in education increased their efforts 
to develop sound personal evaluation and, as one measure, 14 of them supported 
the Joint Committee to develop the standards that were outlined in Chapter 2. 

The Joint Committee Standards. The development of these Standards provides 
a vital step toward helping the profession not only to improve personnel evaluation, 
but also to integrate that work effectively with other forms of evaluation, particu- 
larly of student needs and performance, program plans, operations, and outcomes. 

Beginning in 1985 a large number of people, representing different professional 
perspectives contributed to defining shared principles for both guiding and assess- 
ing personnel evaluation, work, and education. After initial planning, a national 
panel of writers was chosen largely through nominations by the sponsoring organi- 
zations. These produced alternative versions of a suggested list of standards. The 
first draft was scrutinized closely by both the national and international review 
panels in 1986 for changes, improvements, and developments. 
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Following a critique from an independent validation panel, field tests and 
national hearings of the revised draft Standards took place. The Joint Committee 
met in July 1987 to make decisions for finalizing and publishing the Standards and 
for dissemination planning. Subsequently, the Committee promoted the Standards 
and set in motion the process of periodic review and revision. 

These Standards invite educational institutions of all kinds to recognize a 
long-standing need to have a sound evaluation process for entry into professional 
training, certifying competence, defining roles within institutions, selecting job 
applicants, monitoring and providing feedback about performance, counseling for 
staff development, determining merit awards, and making decisions about tenure, 
promotion, termination, and state or national recognition. 

The Standards are aimed at improving present systems and practices. Their 
potential appears very significant in the history of teacher evaluation. At this 
writing, the state of Texas has adapted and formally adopted the Personnel Evalu- 
ation Standards to serve as the basis for reforming its statewide teacher evaluation 
system. 



A National Center for Research on Teacher Evaluation and 
Dissemination of Outcomes 

Funded by the U.S. Department of Education through its Office of Educational 
Research and Improvement (OERI), the Center for Research on Educational 
Accountability and Teacher Evaluation (CREATE) commenced work in 1990 at 
The Evaluation Center, Western Michigan University, which also houses the Joint 
Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation. CREATE, which completes 
its funding cycle in 1995, has a mandate to address evaluation issues regarding the 
school as a whole and professional personnel employed to serve the school and 
school district. Of the five programs, one focuses on improvement of teacher 
evaluation. Combined, the five programs are designed to serve the nation’s school 
evaluation needs by obtaining and synthesizing available knowledge on personnel 
and school evaluation, developing new knowledge and evaluation tools, and 
disseminating research findings and products for use in the nation’s schools. 

This book itself is partly an outcome of CREATE. 

CREATE devotes primary attention to teacher evaluation. Five projects com- 
prise the program entitled Improvement of Teacher Performance Evaluation. 
These address evaluations used to select and review the performance of teachers. 
One, the Teacher Evaluation Models Project (TEMP) has identified and assessed 
the strengths and weaknesses of extant teacher evaluation models and has devel- 
oped an extensive list of teaching duties. A second, the Improved Teacher 
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Evaluation Models Development Project, is currently developing a duties -based 
model of teacher evaluation for implementation and testing in the Dallas Inde- 
pendent School District. 

The third project, The Evaluation Theory Development Project, through 
study of school-based teacher evaluation systems, developed a theoretical frame- 
work and practitioners’ GUIDE (see Chapter 3.2 of this book) for assessing present 
teacher evaluation programs. A fourth project, the Teacher Self-Assessment 
Project, gives emphasis to collecting, synthesizing, and testing evaluation strate- 
gies that teachers may use to assess and improve their personal instruction and 
classroom learning environment. The remaining project, the Expert Science 
Teacher Evaluation Model, was developed to respond to key questions: What is 
good science teaching? How can we recognize it when we see it? How can we 
evaluate it? 

Through its National Evaluation Resources Service CREATE disseminates 
evaluation information and products to educators and policymakers nationally. The 
Dissemination Program engages in a wide range of activities, including the 
CREATE newsletter, Evaluation Perspectives, and the annual National Evaluation 
Institutes, which bring together practitioners and researchers interested in develop- 
ing educational evaluation. The Institutes stimulate interest in national networking 
in teacher evaluation and other aspects of educational evaluation. 

In its short life span, CREATE has already made a significant impact, and there 
is promise of further developments. 



The Praxis Series: Professional Assessments for Beginning 
Teachers 

The Educational "Ifesting Service (ETS) has long offered to state education depart- 
ments and school districts the National Teachers Examination (NTE) as a device 
for certifying that beginning teachers possess an acceptable level of content and 
pedagogical knowledge. In 1992, ETS replaced NTE with Praxis (Dwyer, 1992; 
1993; 1994). This new series goes beyond testing of teachers and includes a set of 
classroom performance assessments. These are grounded in the constructivist 
theory of teaching and learning and include criteria that authoritative groups believe 
constitute the knowledge and skills needed to perform effectively in a given 
teaching domain in a variety of teaching contexts. The Praxis III Classroom 
Performance Assessment Criteria are in 4 groups: organizing content knowledge 
for student learning, creating an environment for student learning, teaching for 
student learning, and teacher professionalism. It is interesting that these criterial 
categories, which were developed through a consensus process, are quite compat- 
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ible with the system of duties defined by Michael Scriven ( 1 994) from a philosophi- 
cal standpoint. His categories of duties include subject-matter knowledge, instruc- 
tional skill, assessment skill, professionalism, and “other duties.” It seems that 
agreement is growing that teachers must be assessed on the effectiveness of what 
they do in classrooms rather than on how they do it. Thus, there seems to be growing 
consensus that effective performance of duties rather than proper use of preferred 
styles of teaching form the appropriate basis for judging teaching. 



The National Board for Professional Teaching Standards 

Another recent and noteworthy development in teacher evaluation is the work of 
the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS). This Board was 
created in 1987 pursuant to a recommendation of the Carnegie Task Force on 
Teaching as a Profession. In its 1986 A Nation Prepared: Teachers for the 21st 
Century, this task force concluded that improving teacher standards is the key to 
improving school effectiveness and that the status of the teaching profession must 
be raised substantially in order to attract and retain excellent teachers. To address 
this national need, NBPTS started work in 1-987 toward transforming the teaching 
profession by establishing high and rigorous standards for what teachers should 
know and be able to do and setting up a network of assessment laboratories through 
which teachers could have their competence assessed and confirmed as worthy of 
receiving a national certificate of excellent teaching competence. With funding of 
about $25,000,000 per year from the U.S. Congress, NBPTS has moved system- 
atically to define standards and develop assessment devices and methods for a wide 
range of teaching content and grade level areas. In general, an applicant teacher is 
informed of what standards apply to her or his field of teaching, then develops a 
portfolio of information to document teaching effectiveness in her or his school, 
and subsequently completes a range of assessment exercises at an NBPTS assess- 
ment center. NBPTS then examines the portfolio materials and assessment center 
results in order to determine whether the teacher has met the Board’s criteria and, 
if so, awards the national certificate of excellent teaching competence. 

Of course, the NBPTS evaluations must themselves be evaluated to assure that 
they are fair and lead to justifiable certification decisions. Accordingly, NBPTS 
established criteria for evaluating the assessments and set up an independent 
laboratory at the University of North Carolina, Greensboro to apply the criteria in 
assessing the work and products of each assessment development laboratory. The 
criteria for NBPTS assessment systems include Administrative feasibility, Public 
acceptability, Professional acceptability, Legal defensibility, and Economic af- 
fordability (APPLE) (Baratz-Snowden, 1991, p. 145). Nyirenda (1994) has de- 
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scribed the metaevaluation system being used by NBPTS to evaluate NBPTS 
evaluations. 

The NBPTS aims are responsive to critical needs for better teaching and learning 
in the nation’s schools, the NBPTS budget is enormous, and the NBPTS work is 
systematic and highly participatory. This is a bold and expensive effort. It is too 
early to know if the NBPTS system will raise the standards of teaching throughout 
the U.S. and especially in schools in economically disadvantaged neighborhoods. 
It will be critical for NBPTS to conduct and use evaluation to help assess accom- 
plishments and detect and correct problems. It will be important for the education 
profession and the U.S. society to evaluate the success of this effort as well, so that 
they can use and continue to support the work if it returns good value to the society 
or, if it is found to have poor cost-effectiveness, to replace it with something that 
works better. 



Conclusion 

The history of teacher evaluation, particularly before 1970, is a difficult and 
necessarily imprecise undertaking. As we have seen, formal evaluation systems 
have only recently emerged and are still beset with doubts about their efficacy. 
Nonetheless, as this chapter indicates, there are sufficient imperatives existing to 
ensure that teacher evaluation is now very much a part of the broad concept of 
education itself. 

Although history all too clearly shows the deficiencies of various schemes to 
evaluate teachers, it nonetheless shows that valiant and increasingly coordinated 
attempts are being made to develop its acceptance and professional credibility. 

Such are the calls for accountability in education, from the public generally and 
from teachers themselves to increase their professional standing, that teacher 
evaluation processes must improve. The fact that there are weak elements present 
is not an argument against teacher evaluation; rather, it is an argument for using 
better evaluation procedures, particularly those that focus on performance and those 
that have been subjected to empirical development. 

Moreover, effective programs to improve teacher evaluation practices will need 
to build on lessons from the past. In this chapter, we have noted the following: 

1. Traditionally, U.S. teachers have not been held in high esteem; society 
through its press for more rigorous and consequential teacher evaluation has 
denoted that teacher competence and professionalism are suspect. 
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2. Teachers have gained power through collective bargaining, resulting in 
many places in gridlock over teacher evaluation between the school authori- 
ties and the teachers union. 

3. The attempt to improve teacher evaluation by finding the research-based 
indicators of effective teaching, for a time, carried an aura of scientific 
respectability, but subsequently failed and became discredited. 

4. There remains a persistent quest to find defensible ways to assess teaching 
effectiveness based on student learning gains. 

5. There also is a renewed interest in directly assessing teacher performance of 
assigned duties. 

6. There is a growing consensus that whatever evaluation approach is used, it 
must help teachers to improve teaching competence, performance, and 
effectiveness. 

7. There are as yet no clear winners among the competing approaches to teacher 
evaluation. 

8. The Personnel Evaluation Standards provide a solid foundation for guiding 
and assessing the further efforts to improve teacher evaluation. 

The chapters contained in this book outline promising theory and practice. While 
all theorists and practitioners referred to in these pages willingly admit that their 
ideas and procedures are open to scrutiny and improvement, they are firmly of the 
opinion that teacher evaluation is a vital component of progressive schools and 
school districts. 
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STANDARDS AND CRITERIA 
FOR TEACHER EVALUATION 



Preamble: The Place and Importance of Standards 

If the evaluation field is to achieve its potential contribution to any area, it must be 
capable of assessing all aspects of a discipline or system. This aspect includes the 
system’s mission, guiding concepts, policies, constituents’ needs, goals, plans, 
procedures, schedules, budgets, research design (including measuring devices and 
findings), communication, and personnel. Evaluation is a pervasive, and basically 
essential process for all aspects of society and its institutions as they strive for 
excellence, equity, and practicality in serving citizens. It follows that professional 
standards must be developed and used regularly to help ensure that evaluations 
attain the highest levels of quality and fairness in all their aspects. In education such 
standards must be employed to enhance and assess both systems used to evaluate 
teachers and evaluations of individual teachers. 

The relevant history shows an accelerating increase in teacher evaluation, 
particularly during the last decade or so, and an associated need to improve teacher 
evaluation theory and procedures. This need has accompanied the growing reali- 
zation that in order to educate students effectively, and to achieve related educa- 
tional goals, educational institutions must use sound evaluation to select, retain, 
dismiss, professionally develop, and reward qualified personnel, particularly teach- 
ers, to achieve needed and planned outcomes. Further dimensions of this need 
include assessing the performance of teachers for many key purposes, such as 
making fair and sustainable decisions about promotion and tenure, and in other 
ways recognizing and rewarding merit; perceiving and remediating teaching or 
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teacher weaknesses; and developing and instituting an equitable, valid, and defen- 
sible case for terminating those who harm students and their learning. In addition, 
formative evaluation, one important role of teacher assessment, opens lines of 
communication between teachers and supervisors through the feedback provided 
from performance reviews. Moreover, it is incumbent on teachers to advocate and 
support sound teacher evaluation practice in the move to establish teaching as a 
respected field of professional practice. All these and other considerations in 
teacher evaluation indicate that it is both pervasive and important. 

However, if teacher evaluation is to be convincing and fair, it must be under- 
pinned by standards that help in detecting and correcting deficiencies in existing 
teacher evaluation systems and that offer educators, administrators, and board 
members widely shared principles for reviewing extant approaches, for developing 
and assessing new or improved approaches, for guiding these approaches to work 
beneficially, and for defending sound approaches against legal and other chal- 
lenges. At all stages, teacher evaluation practices must be acceptable and credible. 
It is the function of professionally-developed standards to help achieve these ends. 

However, despite the focus that has been placed on teacher evaluation by state 
mandates, and the realization by some school districts of its centrality, educational 
institutions too often have been ineffective in planning and implementing their 
personnel evaluation responsibilities. This failure was widely demonstrated during 
the late 1970s and increasingly in the 1980s. Nationally received publications such 
as those of the National Commission of Excellence in Education, A Nation at Risk 
(1983), and the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a Profession (1986) empha- 
sized not only deficiencies in personnel evaluation in education, but also the 
damage such deficiencies caused. Numerous other instances can be cited indicating 
how widespread dissatisfactions with the quality of personnel evaluation was in 
education. Today there remains a dismaying disillusion by community groups and 
others vitally concerned about education who see educational evaluation as super- 
ficial and ineffective, particularly as it applies to teachers. 

One poignant example comes from a research director of a large urban school 
district. He refuses to accept the findings of the district’s teacher evaluation system, 
which indicates that 95 percent of the teachers are superior. This conclusion does not 
square with the fact that the achievement levels of most of the students in many of those 
teachers’ classes, year after year, have remained embarrassingly substandard. 

Personnel evaluation is not an easy business. In fact, development of the first 
set of standards for evaluation of personnel in education was not undertaken until 
the middle 1980s, about 4 years after the completion of the standards for program 
evaluation. The widely representative Joint Committee had explicitly excluded 
consideration of personnel evaluation when in 1975 it undertook the development 
of program evaluation standards, chaired by Daniel L. Stufflebeam. This avoidance 
arose from the realization that personnel evaluation is a highly controversial 
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activity, and that the Committee might doom even its attempt to develop program 
evaluation standards to failure if it did not postpone consideration of personnel 
evaluation. There was also the realization that extant personnel evaluation prac- 
tices, though well entrenched, were replete with weaknesses such as failing to 
screen out unsuitable persons, provide evidence to withstand critical scrutiny, 
provide direction for staff professional development, and differentiate among staff 
to reward outstanding service. It was clear that if and when educational personnel 
evaluation standards were developed, a major, concentrated effort would be re- 
quired. 



Chapter 2. 1: Development of Personnel Evaluation Standards by 
the Joint Committee 

By the early 1980s, there was a clear need to address the mounting problems 
surrounding the evaluation of school personnel, and teachers in particular. State 
education policy makers seemingly concluded that the stalemate between and 
among school boards, teachers unions, and researchers that had impeded any 
progress to reform teacher evaluation would persist without direct intervention. A 
number of states quite suddenly mandated strong, “get tough” teacher evaluation 
systems. Typically, these were implemented prematurely and only added to the 
confusion, controversy, and litigation. The major undertaking by the Joint Com- 
mittee during the 1980s (again chaired by Stufflebeam), culminating in the publi- 
cation of The Personnel Evaluation Standards in 1988 was therefore most timely 
for education, and indeed, also for other professional institutions. These standards 
provided the education field with a set of guiding principles, the rigorous applica- 
tion of which should strengthen and add credibility to systems and practices of 
personnel evaluation as well as mitigate evaluation-related conflicts among the 
different interest groups. 

Chapter 2.1 discusses the development of the Joint Committee’s Personnel 
Evaluation Standards, and delineates areas where they focus, such as performance 
reviews, decision-making related to tenure and promotion, and staff development. 
The functions of personnel evaluation are encompassed in the Joint Committee’s 
definition: personnel evaluation is the systematic assessment of a person 's perform- 
ance and/or qualifications in relation to a professional role and some specified and 
defensible institutional purpose (1988, p. 7). It had earlier defined a standard as a 
principle commonly agreed to by people engaged in the professional practice of 
evaluation for the measurement of the value or the quality of an evaluation (1981, 
p. 12). 

Chapter 2.1 goes on to give a brief introductory statement about each of the four 
basic principles of sound evaluation — propriety, utility, feasibility and accu- 
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racy — and then makes a summary statement of the various standards conforming 
to each of these four general attributes. Suggestions are then offered for ways and 
means of applying the Standards to teacher evaluation systems. The chapter 
concludes with a number of key point s concerning the applicability of the Standards 
for assessing and approving systems used to assess teachers. 



Chapter 2.2: Criteria for Performance-Based Teacher 
Assessments: Validity, Standards, and Issues 

In Chapter 2.2, Carol Anne Dwyer writes from her recent experience in leading the 
development of Praxis (the Educational Testing Service successor to NTE). She is 
concerned about the historic lack of defensible criteria, i.e. standards for assessing 
teacher competence, a matter already raised in PART 2. Praxis, like NTE, is the 
main evaluation device used by the states in teacher certification and thus must be 
grounded in a defensible definition of good teaching, which should be both 
appropriate for assessment purposes and also faithful to teaching as it is experienced 
by knowledgeable practitioners. 

Dwyer explains that in teacher assessment, establishing assessment criteria is 
not synonymous with demonstrating content validity and that, instead, the design, 
development, and use of assessment criteria involve many aspects of validity 
related to the complexities of performance assessment. She observes that, among 
other important subject-matter and foundational knowledge and skills, Praxis is 
keyed to three different aspects of pedagogy: (1) content-specific pedagogical 
knowledge; (2) knowledge of general principles of teaching and learning that 
transcend different subject-matter disciplines; and (3) application of this knowledge 
and skill in actual classrooms. 

Noting that these three aspects of pedagogy require different assessment meth- 
ods, Dwyer then concentrates on the assessment of teaching practice in classrooms. 
In addressing the assessment of teaching, she notes that determining what to 
measure requires articulation of explicit standards that are defensible from educa- 
tional, psychological, and measurement perspectives, and that take account of a 
particular view of teaching and learning. She recounts how the Praxis project 
brought home the reality that there remains a gap between the guidance provided 
by professional standards for performance assessments and the range of complex 
issues that have to be resolved in developing such assessments: for example, how 
to take account of the consequences of assessments in particular settings and how 
to consider a school district’s particular philosophical and theoretical orientation to 
teaching and learning. 

Dwyer usefully summarizes some of the recent progress in bridging the gap 
between professional standards and practice needs in performance assessment and 
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describes how the Praxis project both built upon and advanced the state of the art 
of standards for assessing teacher competence. Particularly, she analyzes and 
describes what ETS did to assess the following issues: creating a methodology for 
defining teacher assessment criteria; articulating a guiding conception of teaching 
and learning; examining and resolving diverse perspectives on teaching; balancing 
theory and practice in defining assessment content; finding the “right size” for 
criteria; and incorporating professional judgment in the assessment process. 

Dwyer’s chapter is on the cutting edge in both defining and addressing issues in 
the validation of teacher assessments. Her analysis also underscores both the 
complexity and huge expense involved in defining and applying teaching standards 
that (1) defensibly assess teaching in a variety of contexts, (2) continuously raise 
the standard of assessment development practice, and (3) lead to improved teach- 
ing. 
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Professional Standards for Assessing and Improving Teacher 
Evaluation Systems 

As documented and discussed in Part 1, the history of teacher evaluation is 
characterized by a pervasive, unrelenting insistence throughout the U.S. society 
that state education agencies and school districts effectively evaluate teacher 
qualifications and performance; by many local- and state-level trial-and-error 
evaluation efforts to improve teacher evaluation; by many more ritualistic, perfunc- 
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tory, and, thus, benign evaluation programs; by widespread dissatisfaction with the 
quality and effectiveness of teacher evaluation practices; and by numerous invali- 
dated models, forms, and state systems put forward to improve teacher evaluations. 
Clearly, there is a long-standing and important need to improve both the theory and 
practice of teacher evaluation. 

As one means of confronting this need and advancing the practice of educational 
evaluation, a joint committee sponsored by the (then) 13 professional education 
societies— representing about 3,000,000 educators— developed professional 
standards for planning, operating, assessing, and validating educational personnel 
evaluation systems (Joint Committee, 1988). [Prior to developing The Personnel 
Evaluation Standards, the Joint Committee had developed the Standards for 
Evaluations of Educational Programs, Projects, and Materials (Joint Committee, 
1981)]. Moreover, this Joint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation 
became a standing committee, set in place a mechanism and process for periodically 
reviewing and updating the Standards, and earned accreditation by the American 
National Standards Institute as the only body in the U.S. duly authorized to set 
standards for the practice of educational evaluation. 

Therefore, the education field now has a set of principles for strengthening 
educational personnel evaluation practices and subjecting them to rigorous exami- 
nation. Moreover, educators can have confidence that the Standards will be scruti- 
nized on a regular basis and updated to keep pace with advancements in the 
technology of personnel evaluation. 

We advocate very strongly that school board members, state education officials, 
educational administrators, teachers, evaluators, and others study The Personnel 
Evaluation Standards and develop the habit of systematically applying them in 
planning, implementing, assessing, and improving evaluation systems. Teacher 
evaluation, like any other area of professional service, must adhere to appropriate 
standards of good, acceptable practice. Now that education has produced The 
Personnel Evaluation Standards, educational policymakers and practitioners 
should use them to upgrade their teacher evaluation systems. 

By summarizing and discussing The Personnel Evaluation Standards in this 
chapter, we aim to provide previously uninitiated readers with a basic introduction 
to the Standards and to provide all users of this book with a basis for examining 
the discussions of alternative evaluation approaches presented in subsequent chap- 
ters. Also, we recommend that readers who have not already done so study the full 
text of The Personnel Evaluation Standards and start using them on a regular basis. 



Table 2-1. Types of Evaluations and Decisions Involved in Preparation, Licensing, Employment, and Professionalization of 
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Stages in the Career of a Teacher 


Professionalization 


Decisions 


Continuing 

education 

opportunities 

Approval of study 
leaves & special 
grants 

Participation in a 
national certification 
program 


Designing 
individual education 
programs 

National certification 


Qualifications for 
future leaves 

New assignments 


Evaluations 


Examination of staff 
needs and 
institutional needs 

Assessment of 
needs & 

achievements of 
teachers 

Assessment of basic 
qualifications for 
national certification 


Intake evaluations 

Examination of 
competence 


Participant 
achievement in 
continuing education 

Examination of 
competence & 
aptitude 


Practice 


Decisions 


Job definitions, job 
search 

Program redesign 

Selection of staff 
members 


Assignment 

End of probation 

Promotion 

Tenure 

Merit pay 

Staff development 

Honors 

Rulings on 
grievances 


Reduction in force 

Termination or 
sanctions 


Evaluations 


Evaluation of 
staffing needs 

Evaluation of 
recruitment program 

Evaluation of 
applicants 


Comparison of job 
requirements & 
teacher competencies 

Performance review 

Investigation of 
charges 


Comparison of 
resources, staff 
needs, & staff 
seniority 

Performance review 


Licensing 


Decisions 


Approval to enter 
the certification 
process 


Provisional state 
license 

Partial qualifications 
for a license 


Permanent or 
long-term license 


Evaluations 


Review of 
credentials 


Induction evaluation 
during a 

probationary year 
Licensing 


Review of success 
in teaching for a 
designated period 




c 

o 


Decisions 


Ranking & funding 
training programs 

Redesign of the 
programs 

Selection of students 


Planning student 
programs 

Grades 

Counseling 

Remediation 

Counseling 
Revising student 
programs 
Termination 


Graduation 

Program review & 
improvement 

Program review & 
improvement 


t 

CL 


Evaluations 


Evaluations of 
supply & demand 

Evaluations of 

recruitment 

programs 

Assessment of 
applicants 


Intake evaluations 

Evaluations of 
students’ mastery of 
course requirements 

Cumulative progress 
reviews 


Final evaluation of 
students’ fulfillment 
of graduation 
requirements 

Exit interviews 
Follow-up survey 


Activities in 
Each Career 
Stage 


Entry 


Participation 


Exit 



GO 

LO 
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Personnel Evaluations for Which the Standards were Developed 

The domain of application for The Personnel Evaluation Standards is depicted in Table 
1. The table portrays personnel evaluation as an integral part of efforts by higher 
education, government, school districts, schools, and professional associations to 
prepare, license, engage, develop, and reward teachers and other educational 
personnel. The four main columns of the table relate to four career stages :_Prepa- 
rationfe.g., teacher education), LicensingX often called state certification), Practice 
(e.g., school teaching), and Professional Development/Advancement (e.g., study 
leaves, inservice education, national certification). The three rows of the table 
divide each career stage into Entry activities (e.g., selection of a candidate for entry 
into one of the four stages depicted on the main horizontal dimension, such as a 
teacher preparation program), Participation (e.g., preparation to become a teacher 
or actual classroom teaching in a school), and Exit (e.g., graduation from a teacher 
education program or retirement or termination from a classroom teaching posi- 
tion). The four main columns of the table are subdivided into Decisionsjxnd 
Evaluations that are involved in the Entry, Participation, and Exit activities of each 
of the 4 career stages of a teacher. 

The matrix is designed to encompass all the decisions and associated evaluations 
involved from the beginning of a teacher’s preparation and extending throughout 
the teacher’s career. As such, it helps to identify the range of evaluation criteria and 
methods needed to meet all requirements of teacher evaluation. 

The full range of evaluations depicted in the matrix are important to staffing 
schools successfully with qualified and effective teachers. It cannot be overempha- 
sized that the totality of teacher evaluation activity requires careful attention. Poor 
decisions in selecting, certifying, and tenuring teachers can have long term, 
negative consequences for students, schools, and teachers themselves. Education 
authorities need to ground all their decisions about prospective and practicing 
teachers in sound evaluations. The evaluation criteria, standards, and methods used 
must be valid and systematically applied. Only then can evaluation realize its full 
potential to impact the quality of teaching and to help assure that competent teachers 
effectively assist all students to learn and develop their capacities. 

Also, the teaching profession needs to support and exercise systematic teacher 
evaluation as a means of improving professional accountability. The present public 
image of teaching is poor. This is due in part to a wide perception that education 
authorities have employed weak standards in preparing, placing, and retaining 
teachers and have not subjected classroom teaching to rigorous, consequential 
evaluation. By increasing the systematic employment of sound evaluation and 
rigorous decision standards at every career stage of teaching, the education estab- 
lishment undoubtedly would improve the quality of the teaching force. This in turn 
should improve the professional credibility of teaching and make the public more 
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willing to support higher teaching salaries. By regularly conducting sound teacher 
evaluation, the institutions responsible for the different stages of teacher develop- 
ment and deployment would be able to provide the public with pertinent evidence 
to answer questions about the quality of teacher selection, preparation, and per- 
formance. 

In sum, paying attention to all the evaluations and decisions referenced in the 
matrix should help educators address a range of important concerns: 

• assuring that the strongest possible efforts are made to select promising 
teacher education students 

• systematically preparing student teachers for teaching service 

• thoroughly assessing student teachers’ fulfillment of preservice education 
requirements before licensing them for long service 

• carefully examining the qualifications of teachers for particular assignments 

• monitoring the progress of teachers and providing feedback for improvement 
and professional growth 

• making appropriate decisions concerning teacher retention, promotion, ten- 
ure, and recognition 

The cell entries in the matrix show that the wide range of decisions and 
associated evaluations in teacher evaluations are of 3 types. A few are program 
evaluations, e.g., evaluations of recruitment programs. Others are student evalu- 
ations, such as evaluation of teacher education students’ mastery of university 
courses. Finally, most of the evaluations identified in the matrix fit the common 
view of personnel evaluation, i.e., assessing the qualifications and performance 
of individual educators as a basis for licensing, appointment to a position, supervi- 
sion, staff development, promotion, tenure, merit pay, and national certification. 
All evaluations considered crucial for developing and engaging effective teachers 
should adhere to appropriate professional standards. 

The Personnel Evaluation Standards are focused on the educational personnel 
evaluations identified in the matrix. As shown, given categories of evaluation often 
provide information for use in making different decisions. This is especially true 
for performance reviews, the main topic of this book, that provide information for 
decisions about tenure, promotion, merit pay, and other awards, as well as coun- 
seling for staff development. Because given evaluations typically have several 
potential uses, all parties to an evaluation must enter into it with a clear idea of who 
will receive the information and how it will be used: it is unfair to decide after the 
fact that an evaluation intended, for example, for private feedback and staff 
development, will also be used to determine one’s tenure or termination. 

The Personnel Evaluation Standards have broad application to the full range of 
teacher evaluations identified in Table 2-1 . School districts share a need for sound 
evaluations by which to choose new teachers, to examine teaching performance, to 
counsel teachers, to recognize extraordinary performance, to make tenure and 
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promotion decisions, and, when needed — in order to stay within budget or protect 
the interests of students — to make reduction-in-force or other termination deci- 
sions. The Personnel Evaluation Standards are presented as a single set of princi- 
ples that educators and their constituents can use to plan or evaluate evaluation 
systems for the full range of personnel actions shown in Table 2-1 . 

The Joint Committee intends, further, that the Standards be applied to all 
professional roles in schools, post secondary institutions, and other institutions that 
have a primary responsibility to educate. They also intend that the Standards will 
be applicable to a broad range of techniques, including observation, interview, 
applied performance tests, licensing tests, simulations, professional skills tests, 
assessment centers, portfolio development, supervisor assessment, peer assess- 
ment, self assessment, and student assessment. 



Guiding Definitions 

According to the Joint Committee, personnel evaluation is the systematic assess- 
ment of either or both a person’s performance and qualifications in relation to a role 
and some specified and defensible institutional purpose. The Committee defined a 
standard as “a principle commonly agreed to by people engaged in the professional 
practice of evaluation for the measurement of the value or the quality of an 
evaluation.” 

The Committee presented The Personnel Evaluation Standards at the level of 
elaborated general principles, with a wide range of illustrations constructed to help 
users see how to apply the Standards to the various types of personnel evaluations 
identified in Table 2-1. The Committee emphasized that general principles are 
adequate for providing direction for improvement, and that they avoid oversimpli- 
fications and leave room for creative and locally responsive evaluation procedures. 
However, in order to assure that the Standards will have practical utility, the 
Committee provided concrete suggestions and examples concerning both how to 
meet each standard and what common errors should be avoided. 



The Four Basic Principles of Sound Evaluation 

Sustaining the position it adopted in its program evaluation standards, the Joint 
Committee grounded its development of The Personnel Evaluation Standards in a 
fundamental proposition. It is that all evaluations Should have four basic attributes: 
propriety, utility, feasibility, and accuracy. 
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Propriety Standards To satisfy the condition of propriety, teacher evaluations 
should be ethical and fair to all parties — to the students and their parents as well as 
to the teachers, administrators, and evaluators. The Propriety Standards reflect the 
fact that personnel evaluations often violate or fail to address certain important 
ethical and legal principles. The primary principle is that schools exist to serve 
students; therefore, personnel evaluations should concentrate on determining 
whether educators are effectively meeting the needs of students. Moreover, the 
evaluations should provide direction for helping evaluatees to improve service and, 
when necessary, should provide a basis for terminating the appointments of 
educators who prove to be persistently incompetent and/or unproductive. Overall, 
the Propriety Standards require that evaluations be conducted legally, ethically, and 
with due regard for the welfare of students, other clients, and educators. 

The summary statements for the five Propriety Standards are as follows; 

P-1 Service Orientation 

Evaluations of educators should promote sound education princi- 
ples, fulfillment of institutional missions, and effective performance 
of job responsibilities, so that the educational needs of students, 
community, and society are met. 

P-2 Formal Evaluation Guidelines 

Guidelines for personnel evaluations should be recorded and pro- 
vided to employees in statements of policy, negotiated agreements, 
and/or personnel evaluation manuals, so that evaluations are consis- 
tent, equitable, and in accordance with pertinent laws and ethical 
codes. 

P-3 Conflict of Interest 

Conflicts of interest should be identified and dealt with openly and 
honestly, so that they do not compromise the evaluation process and 
results. 

P-4 Access to Personnel Evaluation Reports 

Access to reports of personnel evaluation should be limited to indi- 
viduals with a legitimate need to review and use the reports, so that 
appropriate use of the information is assured. 

P-5 Interactions with Evaluatees 

The evaluation should address evaluatees in a professional, consider- 
ate, and courteous manner, so that their self-esteem, motivation, 
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professional reputations, performance, and attitude toward personnel 
evaluation are enhanced or, at least, not needlessly damaged. 

Utility Standards. The Utility Standards are intended to guide evaluations so that 
they will be informative, timely, and influential; in other words, so that they are not 
simply annual perfunctory, ritualistic exercises of no importance, as so often has 
been the case in U.S. schools. The key point of these standards is to assure that 
evaluations provide information of use to individuals and groups of educators in 
examining and improving their performance. The Utility Standards also require that 
evaluations be focused on predetermined uses, such as informing selection and 
promotion decisions or providing direction for staff development; be addressed to 
and accessed by predesignated users; and be conducted by persons with appropriate 
expertise, credibility, objectivity, and authorization. In general, these standards 
view personnel evaluation as an integral part of an institution’s ongoing effort to 
select outstanding staff members through timely and relevant evaluative feedback; 
to encourage and guide them to deliver high quality service; and by identifying and 
helping to terminate unproductive staff members, to effectively safeguard the 
welfare and educational interests of students. 

The Utility Standards should be especially welcome to teachers, supervisors, 
and directors of inservice training who see their district's performance review 
system as only ritualistic and not helpful, or, worse, demoralizing and counterpro- 
ductive. By applying the Utility Standards, a school district or other educational 
institution would be guided to clarify intended uses and associated information 
requirements of its evaluation system and to implement appropriate steps to ensure 
that the system addresses relevant questions, communicates useful reports, and 
provides direction for improvement. The main point of the Utility Standards is to 
insure that evaluations contribute constructively to helping educators deliver ex- 
cellent service. 

The summary statements for the five Utility Standards are as follows; 

U-l Constructive Orientation 

Evaluations should be constructive, so that they help institutions to 
develop human resources and encourage and assist those evaluated 
to provide excellent service. 

U-2 Defined Uses 

The users and the intended uses of a personnel evaluation should be 
identified, so that the evaluation can address appropriate questions. 

U-3 Evaluator Credibility 

The evaluation system should be managed and executed by persons 
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with the necessary qualifications, skills, and authority, and evalua- 
tors should conduct themselves professionally, so that the evaluation 
reports are respected and used. 

U-4 Functional Reporting 

Reports should be clear, timely, accurate, and germane, so that they are 
of practical value to the evaluatee and other appropriate audiences. 

U-5 Follow-Up and Impact 

Evaluations should be followed up, so that users and evaluatees are 
aided to understand the results and take appropriate actions. 

Feasibility Standards. The Feasibility Standards are grounded in the fact that 
personnel evaluations are performed in institutions that have limited resources and 
are influenced by a vast range of dynamic national, state, community, and institu- 
tional forces. Accordingly, the Feasibility Standards require evaluation systems that 
are easy to use, adequately funded, frugally managed, and politically viable. 

The summary statements of the three Feasibility Standards are as follows: 

F-l Practical Procedures 

Personnel evaluation procedures should be planned and conducted, 
so that they produce needed information while minimizing disrup- 
tion and cost. 

F-2 Political Viability 

The personnel evaluation system should be developed and moni- 
tored collaboratively, so that all concerned parties are constructively 
involved in making the system work. 

F-3 Fiscal Viability 

Adequate time and resources should be provided for personnel evalu- 
ation activities, so that evaluation plans can be effectively and 
efficiently implemented. 

Accuracy Standards. The Accuracy Standards call for evaluations that are based 
on dependable information about relevant qualifications or performance of a 
teacher or other educator. These standards require that the obtained information be 
job related, technically defensible, and appropriately interpreted. The overall rating 
of a personnel evaluation against the Accuracy Standards gives a good measure of 
the evaluation’s validity. 
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These standards particularly demand that evaluations be grounded in the duties 
of the teacher or other educator. Accordingly, these standards call for variables to 
be derived from a valid description of the person’s job. Simply showing that a 
personal characteristic — such as teaching style, quantitative aptitude, personal 
appearance, age, sex, or race — is correlated with student achievement does not 
justify using the characteristic to measure and judge either the qualifications or 
performance of a teacher or other educator. As Scriven (1988) has argued, to do so 
not only risks prejudicial treatment of individuals, but, since the correlations are 
based on group data and are never perfect, such practice also produces invalid 
assessments of persons who rate low or “adversely” on the variable but do well on 
the job, or vice versa. The Joint Committee’s field tests clearly indicated that many 
personnel evaluation systems need to be improved in how well they define jobs, 
how carefully they consider environmental influences, how validly they measure 
job qualifications and performance, and how effectively they control for various 
kinds of bias. 

The summary statements for the eight Accuracy Standards are as follows: 

A-l Defined Role 

The role, responsibilities, performance objectives, and needed quali- 
fications of the evaluatee should be clearly defined, so that the evalu- 
ator can determine valid assessment criteria. 

A -2 Work Environment 

The context in which the evaluatee works should be identified, de- 
scribed, and recorded, so that environmental influences and 
constraints on performance can be considered in the evaluation. 

A -3 Documentation of Procedures 

The evaluation procedures actually followed should be documented, 
so that the evaluatees and other users can assess the actual, in rela- 
tion to intended, procedures. 

A -4 Valid Measurement 

The measurement procedures should be chosen or developed and im- 
plemented on the basis of the described role and the intended use, so 
that the inferences concerning the evaluatee are valid and accurate. 

A-5 Reliable Measurement 

Measurement procedures should be chosen or developed to assure re- 
liability, so that the information obtained will provide consistent 
indications of the performance of the evaluatee. 
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A-6 Systematic Data Control 

The information used in the evaluation should be kept secure, and 
should be carefully processed and maintained, so as to ensure that 
the data maintained and analyzed are the same as the data collected. 

A-7 Bias Control 

The evaluation process should provide safeguards against bias, so 
that the evaluatee’s qualifications or performance are assessed fairly. 

A-8 Monitoring Evaluation Systems 

The personnel evaluation system should be reviewed periodically 
and systematically, so that appropriate revisions can be made. 



Applying the Standards to Teacher Evaluation Systems 

The Personnel Evaluation Standards are a systematically developed and widely 
endorsed basis for assessing and improving systems for evaluating the qualifica- 
tions and performance of teachers and other educators. It is reasonable to expect 
school districts, state education departments, universities, and other educational 
agencies to use the Standards as a checklist of basic requirements and associated 
procedural suggestions, both to assure that their personnel evaluation systems are 
sound and to make needed or desirable improvements. 

Steps of use in applying the Standards were recommended by Stufflebeam and 
Brethower (1987) and adapted by the Joint Committee for inclusion in The 
Personnel Evaluation Standards book. An updated version of these steps follows: 

1. Study the Standards 

• Consider adopting the Standards as the basic reference by which to 
examine and promote quality in personnel evaluation. 

• Make copies of the Standards available for study and use by school board 
members, administrators, teachers, and other interested parties. 

• Conduct workshops aimed at teaching the Standards and illustrating their use. 

• Appoi nt a Study Group on applying The Personnel Evaluation Standards. 
Ideally, it should reflect the perspectives of the Joint Committee on 
Standards for Educational Evaluation (i.e., teachers, evaluators, adminis- 
trators, policy board members, curriculum developers, personnel special- 
ists, psychologists, research and testing personnel, counselors, and 
specialists in educational law). 

• Charge the Study Group to apply the Standards to the personnel evaluation 
system, to report which standards are met and not met, to identify 
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deficiencies to be overcome, and to issue recommendations for strength- 
ening or replacing the system. 

2. Clarify the purposes of the evaluation system by determining 

® Whose work is to be evaluated? 

© Why should the evaluations be done? 

® Who should and will use the findings? 

® What decisions will be determined or affected and/or what types of actions 
are evaluatees and managers expected to take in response to evaluation 
reports? 

• Should the evaluation(s) focus on qualification, performance, and/or 
effectiveness? 

• What impact is the evaluation system intended to have? 

3. Describe the personnel evaluation system to be examined 

• Assemble relevant documents (e.g., personnel policies, negotiated agree- 
ments, job descriptions, letters of appointment, rating and reporting 
forms). 

• Describe or outline the evaluation system (delineating how the evalu- 
ations are staffed, the qualifications of the evaluators, the training and 
orientation they receive, the pertinent policies, the evaluation purposes 
and questions, the measurement variables and procedures, the procedures 
for organizing and keeping the data secure, the procedures for weighting 
and analyzing the findings, the reporting formats and schedule, the uses 
of findings, practices in providing follow-up support, the management 
system, provisions for appeal and review of findings, and the practices in 
evaluating and improving the evaluation system). 

4. Apply the Standards 

• Engage the Study Group in applying the Standards in assessing the extent 
to which they believe each standard has been satisfied. 

• For each standard the study group should list strengths and weaknesses 
of the personnel evaluation system and make an overall decision whether 
the standard is met, partially met, or not met. 

5. Decide what to do about the results 

• Engage the Study Group to discuss the results and develop recommenda- 
tions for improving the system. 

• Share the results with the professional staff and board of the institution 
and obtain their input. 

• Develop a general plan for the institution to use in improving the evalu- 
ation system. 

The preceding is an outline of five general steps to follow when using the 
Standards to examine and upgrade a personnel evaluation system. The process is 
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functional and the Standards applicable, as evidenced by the field tests of the draft 
Standards. Those tests showed that institutional committees can work through a 
process like the one described above within a three to six months period and as a 
result produce a shared plan for improving a personnel evaluation system. For an 
excellent example of such an application, see the article entitled, “Review of 
Personnel Evaluation Systems” (Reineke, Willeke, Walsh, & Sawin, 1988). In that 
article, the authors reported how they used the Standards to review and revise the 
teacher evaluation system employed by the Lincoln, Nebraska, Public Schools. 



Applicability of the Standards 

Experiences thus far recorded in applying the Standards, including about 50 field 
tests, lead to the following conclusions concerning their applicability for assessing 
and improving systems for evaluating teachers and other educators: 

1 . Unless the Standards are systematically applied, evaluation committees may 
commit many serious errors, e.g., allowing conflict of interest to influence 
and discredit results, wasting time and resources in gathering data that won’t 
be used, engaging untrained evaluators, allowing political factors to distort 
process and findings, or producing a controversial or legally vulnerable 
evaluation system. 

2. Collaborative and professional planning and implementation of the person- 
nel evaluation system will help to ensure commitment to its credibility, 
propriety, and utility. Allow time to engage in reflective discussion with 
interested stakeholders. The Political Viability standard provides a useful 
perspective and set of suggestions for collaboratively developing evaluation 
systems. 

3. To assure that an evaluation system will be accepted, effectively used, and 
legally viable, an institution must ground its evaluation work in clear and 
defensible institutional policies and guidelines. A clear understanding of, 
and commitment to, the use of the Standards by all concerned can foster 
clear and accepted evaluation guidelines, collaborative development of 
evaluation procedures, predetermined uses of given evaluations, controlled 
and appropriate access to personnel evaluation files, clear and timely report- 
ing, use of results to counsel and assist evaluates, search for and control of 
bias, defense against legal attack, and periodic review and improvement of 
the evaluation system. The Formal Evaluation Guidelines standard is fo- 
cused particularly on the issues and appropriate steps to developing sound 
institutional policies and guidelines on personnel evaluation. 
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4. The Service Orientation and Constructive Orientation standards are crucial 
counter balancing values that must be invoked consistently if evaluations 
are to assure that students receive competent service and that individual 
educators are continually guided to improve their skills and services. 

5. The Defined Role standard is fundamental to operating a sound personnel 
evaluation system. The validity of criteria and data used in any personnel 
evaluation must reference a valid definition of the evaluatee’s role. 

6. Before determining that each educator must be evaluated each year, institu- 
tional authorities should carefully determine whether and how such annual 
evaluations would be used. Evaluations should be done only when there is 
a clear provision for using the results; to do evaluations whose results 
predictably will not be used is both wasteful and demoralizing. Careful 
attention to the Defined Uses standard will help institutions to avoid prob- 
lems of this nature. 

7. Conflict of interest is an ever-present issue in evaluating teacher perform- 
ance. Practically, the evaluator(s) will almost always be the principal, a 
group of peers, the students, or some combination. Therefore, the evaluatee 
and evaluator work in close proximity and to some degree must collaborate 
in achieving their mutual and shared objectives. In close working relation- 
ships, it is natural for friendships, animosities, and mutual dependencies to 
develop, and these can influence how one person evaluates another’s per- 
formance. By paying careful attention to all of the standards, and particularly 
to the Conflict of Interest, Valid Measurement, and Bias Control standards, 
the institution can do much to overcome problems of conflict of interest. 

8. A bad habit that is pervasive in the education field is selecting and using a 
standardized, simplistic form as the means of performance evaluation, even 
though the form has gone through no validation process. Such forms are 
usually chosen because they have “face validity” and are easy to use. 
Typically, their use is neither respected nor productive and certainly could 
not be defended when matched against the requirements of The Personnel 
Evaluation Standards. Careful attention to the Defined Role, Work Environ- 
ment, Valid Measurement, and Practical Procedures standards will aid the 
education field to move productively away from the use of invalid evaluation 
forms and procedures. 

9. Ability to assess performance of teachers and other educators accurately and 
effectively requires a significant institutional investment of necessary re- 
sources and time, effective training of evaluators, consistency and equity in 
application of the process, constructive use of findings, and periodic review 
and improvement of the evaluation system. Institutions must invest ade- 
quately in personnel evaluation systems if those systems are to produce valid 
and reliable information and to have a positive impact on performance. 
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These investment issues are addressed especially by the Evaluator Credibil- 
ity, Fiscal Viability, Systematic Data Control, and Monitoring Evaluation 
Systems standards. 

10. Personnel evaluations often lead to legal proceedings over the issue of 
basic due process requirements. Many of the requirements of basic due 
process will be met if the Standards are followed. The Functional Reporting 
standard should be of assistance in meeting the notice requirement of due 
process. The Defined Role standard enhances the defensibility of a deter- 
mination that an employee failed to fulfill her or his responsibilities. Also, 
attending to the Practical Procedures, Valid Measurement, Reliable Meas- 
urement, Systematic Data Control, and Bias Control standards helps to 
meet some of the procedural requirements of due process. 



Conclusion 

This chapter has described the response by the education profession, through the 
work of the Joint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation, to a critical 
need in education, the need for professionally defined and widely endorsed stand- 
ards for use in examining and improving personnel evaluation systems, including 
especially the systems used to assess the qualifications and performance of teach- 
ers. Personnel evaluation systems must be subjected to periodic review and devel- 
opment. Policies, contracts, laws, evaluation technology, job assignments, key 
actors, teacher morale, and other conditions can change and consequently may 
require changes in the evaluation system. The Personnel Evaluation Standards 
provide a comprehensive checklist of principles, issues, and recommendations to 
consider when conducting such reviews. The Documentation of Procedures and 
Monitoring Evaluation Systems standards are particularly focused on continually 
assessing and improving evaluation systems. 

To assure that personnel evaluation will bring about outstanding educational 
services, the education profession and states must assess the qualifications and 
performance of educators at all stages of their careers. Current programs to assess 
both applicants and graduates of teacher education programs, to replace the Na- 
tional Teachers Examination with the ETS Praxis series, and to develop a rigorous 
program of national certification for outstanding teachers are consistent with this 
position. These and other related evaluation programs should pay special heed to 
the Service Orientation and Constructive Orientation standards. 
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Criteria for Perform a nee- Based Teacher Assessments: 
Validity, Standards, and Issues - 

By Carol Anne Dwyer 



Introduction 

Identifying appropriate content for teacher performance assessment criteria is a 
complex conceptual and empirical task and one that has close connections to 
validation theory and to both traditional and emerging testing standards. Perhaps 
the major unresolved validity issue from both the testing specialist’s and the lay 
person’s point of view is the absence of technically, logically, educationally, and 
ethically defensible criteria for good teaching. The lack of such criteria has been 
the focus of sharp criticism of teacher assessment for many years and has remained 
a central issue in establishing the validity of any teacher assessments despite the 
difficulties it presents. This chapter will take the point of view that establishing 
assessment criteria is not synonymous with demonstrating content validity. Rather, 
the design, development, and use of assessment criteria involve many aspects of 
validity and are related to many testing standards that now exist or that are currently 
being proposed for performance assessments. This chapter discusses validity and 
standards-related issues raised in developing teacher performance assessment 
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criteria, drawing on a six-year research and development effort to create assess- 
ments for licensing beginning teachers, The Praxis Series: Professional Assess- 
ments for Beginning Teachers™ 1 . This effort culminated in the creation of a set of 
classroom performance assessments. 

A central concern in creating these assessments was one that has plagued teacher 
assessment for decades and that has often been described as intractable: how to 
define good teaching in a way that is appropriate for assessment purposes and yet 
remains faithful to teaching as it is experienced by knowledgeable practitioners. In 
the course of this project, a methodology was created to address this problem; a 
conception of teaching was articulated and operationalized for assessment purposes 
through a national effort to create a set of assessment criteria; and, in the process, 
issues related to standards and validity were identified and resolved for purposes 
of design, development, and use. These policy and values issues have implications 
for teacher educators, teaching practice, and research, as well as for assessment 
development and use in teaching and other performance assessment contexts. 

Note on Assumptions and Definitions. This chapter focuses on performance 
assessment, and many of the examples are taken from the development of The 
Praxis Series: Professional Assessments for Beginning Teachers™, which has been 
described in detail elsewhere (Dwyer, 1992; 1993a; 1993b). It is important to note, 
however, both that the issues discussed in this paper are not limited in then- 
applicability to a particular set of assessments, and that performance assessment of 
classroom teaching does not exist in isolation in The Praxis Series. In the develop- 
ment process for The Praxis Series, thorough examination of the assessment needs 
for licensing beginning teachers identified, among other important subject-matter 
and foundational knowledge and skills, the need for assessment of three different 
aspects of pedagogy: (1) content-specific pedagogical knowledge, (2) knowledge 
of general principles of teaching and learning that cut across a variety of subject 
matter disciplines, and (3) application of this knowledge and skill in the context of 
the actual classroom. In addition to differences in content, these three aspects of 
pedagogy require different methods of assessment. The focus of this chapter will 
be on the last of these three aspects of pedagogy, the assessment of actual teaching 
practice, in its natural classroom context. It should be noted, however, that this 
focus does not imply any order of pedagogical or methodological merit. All three 
are important aspects of teaching; assessment of one type of pedagogy does not in 



1 Copyright ©1993 by Educational Testing Service. All rights reserved. EDUCATIONAL TEST- 
ING SERVICE, ETS, and the ETS logo are registered trademarks of Educational Testing Service. 
THE PRAXIS SERIES: PROFESSIONAL ASSESSMENTS FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 
and its design logo are trademarks of Educational Testing Service. 
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itself allow inferences about the other types; and no assessment methodology is 
intrinsically superior to other methodologies for every purpose. 

Validity and Standards for Performance Assessments The adequacy of ef- 
forts to define what should be measured about teaching cannot be meaningfully 
determined without articulation of explicit standards in a comprehensive frame of 
reference that encompasses issues traditionally of concern to education, psychol- 
ogy, and measurement. As will be argued below, this evaluation must also be 
contextualized with respect to a particular view of teaching and learning. Modern 
validity theory (Cole & Moss, 1989; Messick, 1989, 1992; Moss, 1992; Tittle, 
1989), in its emphasis on a broad context for establishing assessments’ validity, 
provides a great deal of conceptual guidance in considering the validity of assess- 
ments of complex performances such as teaching and on technical aspects of 
determining their content. Such work on validation theory highlights the measure- 
ment implications of the interconnections that exist within the whole system of 
which assessment is a part, and thus the value inherent in direct measurement of 
performance where this is feasible. This emphasis on context and consequences 
means looking at assessments to see, in broad terms, whether they do harm or good. 

Although the theoretical basis for a broad, construct view of validity, including 
its emphasis on consequences of assessment, is now very widely accepted by the 
educational and psychological measurement communities (Moss, 1992), and is in 
fact codified in the most recent revision of the Standards for Educational and 
Psychological Testing (American Educational Research Association, American 
Psychological Association, National Council on Measurement in Education, 1985), 
there is still a considerable gap between the literature on validity and the very 
diverse and challenging set of issues faced in developing teacher performance 
assessments in a high-stakes environment. Researchers and developers is this area 
have lacked definitive guidance from the literature on such important issues as 
taking into account the classroom subject matter and human variables in teacher 
assessments (how to deal with contextual differences) and on the validity implica- 
tions of creating assessments that take as their starting point the view that learning 
is an active process of constructing meaning from prior experiences (assessments 
with a constructivist foundation). These issues are critical to determining the criteria 
by which teaching performance will be assessed, but a leap is required to bridge 
from the solid theoretical base in the research literature to actual research and 
development practice. 

Perhaps the most widely used and cited standards are those developed by the 
American Educational Research Association, the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, and the National Council on Measurement in Education, Standards for 
Educational and Psychological Testing (1985). These standards are very specific 
in putting forth a coherent view of validity in assessment development, but are at 
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a level of generality that still leaves a considerable gap between these theoretically- 
grounded standards and some important issues facing developers of teacher per- 
formance assessors. These standards are periodically updated and a new revision 
of them has just begun, so there is reason to hope that performance assessment 
issues will be addressed in more detail soon. 

This is not to say that useful literature on standards, expectations, and aspirations 
in performance assessment and personnel evaluation is completely lacking — it has 
in fact begun to bridge the gap between validity theory and development practice. 
Moss (1992) addresses this issue as part of a comprehensive review and analysis 
of recent changes in validation theory and their implications for performance 
assessment. Although her analyses specifically concern the organization of validity 
inquiry, they shed light on ways in which various authors have begun to suggest, 
directly or indirectly, areas in which validation theory implies standards for 
performance assessment. 

Miller and Legg (1993) also discuss both evidential and consequential aspects 
of validity as they relate to performance assessments and issues raised by various 
types of performance assessments, but they do not propose standards per se. A 
number of standards with at least arguable relevance to teacher performance 
assessments have been proposed, and many touch specifically on the issue of 
defining the target performance. Papers that concern issues relevant to standards 
for performance assessment are abundant, but few are intended to suggest specific 
standards. For example, Haertel (1991) discusses desirable characteristics of per- 
formance assessments and raises a set of technical issues that imply, but do not 
actually propose, evaluative standards. Similarly, Frederiksen and Collins (1989) 
in their paper describing a systems approach to testing emphasize the significance 
of context in evaluating assessments and suggest a number of principles for 
designing educational assessments that will have a positive effect on the system of 
which they are a part. Their analysis proceeds in ways that are suggestive of 
standards, and in fact briefly advocates the importance of developing four types of 
standards: directness of measurement; scope or inclusiveness of what is measured; 
reliability; and transparency, or meaningfulness of assessment criteria to test takers. 
They do not specifically limit the applicability of these standards, or their discus- 
sion in general, to performance assessment. 

Work also exists in related areas, such as that of Claxton, Murrel, and Porter 
(1987) on assessments of college students’ complex performances, that approaches 
proposing standards in the areas with relevance to standards for teacher assessment, 
such as curricular relevance, utility to decision makers, consistency with educa- 
tional goals, feasibility, faculty involvement, improved student learning, and per- 
ceived value to students. This view of standards for student assessments maps well 
onto those proposed for performance assessments in general by Linn, Baker, and 
Dunbar (1991). 
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Linn, Baker, and Dunbar have proposed a set of expectations and validation 
criteria for performance assessments that seem directly applicable to high-stakes 
teacher performance assessments. Linn, Baker and Dunbar, unlike other authors 
noted above, are explicit in their intention to propose evaluative standards. Some 
of these proposed standards are easily linked to validity theory; others go beyond 
validity into areas of practical concern. The eight standards that they propose 
concern (1) consequences; (2) fairness; (3) transfer and generalizability; (4) cogni- 
tive complexity; (5) content quality; (6) content coverage; (7) meaningfulness; and 
(8) cost and efficiency. 

Quellmalz (1991), perhaps best known for her work in writing, where perform- 
ance assessments have a long history, proposes evaluating performance assessment 
criteria on the basis of six related criteria: significance, fidelity or appropriateness 
to the context, generalizability, developmental appropriateness, accessibility, and 
utility. 

At a different level of specificity and primarily to focus their own research and 
development, the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS) 
has committed itself to a set of aspirational goals for assessing accomplished 
teachers that relate closely to those proposed by Linn et al. and that similarly go 
beyond areas generally considered within the purview of validity. NBPTS has 
committed itself to creating assessments for accomplished teachers that are (1) 
administratively feasible, (2) professionally credible, (3) publicly acceptable, (4) 
legally defensible, and (5) economically affordable (National Board for Profes- 
sional Teaching Standards, 1991, p. 53). 

Educational Testing Service (ETS) has developed ETS Standards for Quality 
and Fairness (1987), which specifically reference the AERA et al., Standards 
(1985). The ETS standards cover areas pertinent to performance assessments such 
as validity, test development, test administration, test use, and score interpretation. 
These Standards are currently being revised to reflect recent developments in 
alternative assessment. Additional project specific guidelines were also developed 
as part of The Praxis Series: Professional Assessments for Beginning Teachers™ 
(Educational Testing Service, 1992, 1993). 

The Joint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation (a project of 14 
educational, psychological, and measurement organizations, chaired by Daniel L. 
Stufflebeam of Western Michigan University), with the clear intention of providing 
operational guidelines for users and developers of personnel evaluations in educa- 
tion, created a set of standards that are specifically intended to apply to performance 
assessments of practicing teachers and other educators (1988). These standards are 
organized into groups of standards concerning propriety, utility, feasibility, and 
accuracy. Many practical issues are addressed in the first three categories; the fourth 
comes closest to addressing validity concerns. These standards are noteworthy in 
their explicit attention to contextual factors in assessments, although these are not 
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labelled as validity concerns in the Joint Committee’s framework. For example, 
these standards require evaluation on the basis of a service orientation; that is, the 
extent to which the educational system as a whole benefits from the assessment 
activity. This standard is located in the section on propriety standards, however, 
rather than in the section that includes validity and bias control standards. The 
standards also address consideration of the work environment and its characteristics 
as part of the basis for reaching conclusions about an educator’s effectiveness. 

In sum, the body of literature on validity, standards, expectations, and aspira- 
tions, while highlighting important conceptual and practical issues, creates a heavy 
burden of interpretation and extrapolation for developers of performance assess- 
ments. There are clearly concerted exhortations in this literature to assessment 
developers and evaluators, albeit in varying voices, to take the broad consequences 
of assessment into account; to incorporate elements of context into the assessment 
process; to focus accurately on the knowledge and skills about which one wishes 
to draw inferences; and to include in the assessments the full range of content about 
which inferences are to be drawn. Despite this high level of agreement in principle, 
much discretion, and much responsibility, is necessarily left to individual creators 
of assessments and to those who evaluate their efforts. 

In the development of large-scale teacher assessments described here, certain 
validity-related issues emerged that appear to have relevance to target performance 
definition in a wide range of performance assessment applications (as well as to a 
number of educational research and teacher education concerns), but that currently 
lack specific guidance from the standards, expectations, and aspirations literature. 
In the next section of this chapter, some of these issues and their resolution in 
defining good teaching in the development of the Praxis III: Classroom Perform- 
ance Assessments will be discussed. The issues discussed are creating a method- 
ology for defining teacher assessment criteria, articulating a guiding conception of 
teaching and learning, resolving diverse perspectives on teaching, balancing theory 
and practice in defining assessment content, finding the “right size” for the criteria, 
and understanding the role of professional judgment in the assessment process. 



Articulating a Conception of Teaching and Learning 

Assessment criteria judged to be technically, professionally, and legally defensible 
must proceed from an explicit conception of teaching and learning. It is critically 
important for the purposes of teacher performance assessment to formulate a 
guiding conception that explicitly recognizes the connection between teaching and 
learning. Not only is it impossible to discuss what is fundamental about one without 
considering the other, but joint consideration of the two facilitates evaluation of 
their linkages at the level of standards and assessment criteria. This means that an 
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important validation concept, impact of assessment on the total system of which it 
is a part, can be evaluated. 

An effective guiding conception of teaching and learning should thus be explicit 
about where the assessment criteria come from and should lead directly to impli- 
cations for assessment development and use. It should lead to inferences about both 
the content of the assessments and the methods used to collect data. For these 
reasons, it should also be articulated early in the development process, before final 
design decisions are made. 

For example, the conception of teaching and learning that governed the devel- 
opment of the Praxis III: Classroom Performance Assessments (Dwyer & Villegas, 
1993) includes premises such as that effective teaching requires both action and 
decision making and that learning is a process of the active construction of 
knowledge. This guiding conception also makes explicit the belief that because 
good teaching is dependent on the subject matter and the students, assessments 
should not attempt to dictate a teaching method or style that is to be applied in all 
contexts (see Scriven, 1990, for an elaboration of the rationale for this point). That 
is, effective teachers adapt instruction to the needs of the students and the situation 
rather than rigidly follow fixed scripts. The complexity of teaching thus requires 
making thoughtful decisions, then putting them into action. Because classroom life 
is complex and varies with regard to students and subject matter, among other 
things, teachers need to develop an instructional repertoire and skill in selecting 
from this repertoire procedures that are appropriate for the particular situation. 
Because this conception of teaching holds that good teaching decisions can be made 
only with reference to the subject matter and the students being taught, the cultural 
characteristics of the students (including students’ ethnicity, gender, socioeconomic 
background, and exceptionalities) are extremely salient. This view of teaching is 
thus linked to a view of learning that is active and constructivist in that it holds that 
teachers build on the individual student’s existing knowledge, which is in turn 
linked to the student’s cultural resources. 

This conception of teaching leads directly into design decisions, thus linking 
educational and psychological theory with measurement practice. For example, the 
emphasis on teacher decision making and on the importance of context in evaluat- 
ing that decision making, strongly implies the value of data gathering in the actual 
classroom setting, as opposed to simulations. A second implication is that the 
assessment should include opportunities for the assessor and assessee to interact 
about the teaching event that is being considered. A third implication is that because 
there is no “one right answer” to the question of what is good teaching (because 
teaching is seen as inherently context sensitive), the scoring of the assessments 
must allow for multiple forms of acceptable “answers,” while clearly articulating 
what constitutes unacceptable professional practice. 
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A fourth implication related to the complexity of teaching is that the assessment 
process, relying as it does on consideration of a complex set of data, will require 
substantial professional judgment to implement. Assessors should thus be experi- 
enced professionals who have been trained to reach a common understanding of 
the assessment criteria and other considerations for applying them. The judgment 
required of these assessors will be discussed in a later section of this paper. 

Another aspect of this guiding conception of teaching is a set of value assump- 
tions that are related both to proposed standards and aspirational statements for 
performance assessments. These values assumptions include the following: 

• Teacher assessments should contribute to the equitable treatment of all 
teachers and their students. 

• The assessment should be a learning experience for all of the participants, the 
assessor as well as the beginning teacher. 

• Specific and professionally meaningful standards of teaching knowledge and 
practice can be developed and assessed. 

• Assessments must be geared to the prospective teacher’s current level of 
knowledge and skill, but should also provide a foundation for subsequent 
professional development. 

• Teacher assessments content and processes should contribute to the profes- 
sionalization of teaching. 

This conception of teaching and learning, and the criteria that flow from it, has 
strong links into psychological, educational, and measurement theory and practice. 
It specifies a cognitively and behaviorally complex target performance and pro- 
vides a framework for examination of the impact of the assessments on the 
educational system of which it is a part (students, the teachers being assessed, the 
teaching profession, teacher educational and staff development). 

Creating a Methodology for Defining Teaching Existing standards for per- 
formance assessments do not prescribe a methodology for arriving at the criteria to 
be used, nor should they, because there are undoubtedly many different ways to 
reach defensible conclusions about criteria. Unfortunately, however, although there 
are many general descriptions available of methods that have been used to deter- 
mine content for performance assessments, few if any offer theoretically coherent 
rationales for the choice of criteria and assessment design methodology. As an 
example of how such rationales might be articulated, consider the methodology 
used in The Praxis Series: Professional Assessments for Beginning Teachers™ for 
defining teaching through the specification of assessment criteria. 

This methodology is linked to the constructivist theory of teaching and learning 
that was described in the previous section of this chapter. This guiding conception 
is explicitly linked to process for arriving at the assessment criteria, to the resultant 
criteria, and to the assessment methods used to collect data about these criteria. This 
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methodology evolved over a period of several years, and is described in detail 
elsewhere (Dwyer, 1993b). Figure 2-1 provides a schematic overview of this 
process. 

The specific job analyses, literature reviews, and state requirements, activities, 
and studies shown in Figure 2-1 were embedded in a larger context of field 
consultation and research, which is described in a later section of this chapter. 
Separate studies were examined for similarities and differences among the perspec- 
tives provided by the practicing educators, researchers, and the states. (The final 
assessment criteria for Praxis III: Classroom Performance Assessments are given 
in a later section of this paper.) 

The creation of a theoretically-grounded methodology for arriving at assessment 
criteria provides evidence for performance assessment standards proposed by 
Frederiksen and Collins and by Linn et al., such as content quality, coverage, and 
transparency or meaningfulness of the criteria to the assessment participants. It also 
provides for the inclusion of multiple perspectives on important aspects of teaching 
and empirical validation of those perspectives through field work. At a pragmatic 
level, such a methodology also speaks to the issues of professional credibility, 
public acceptance, and legal defensibility. 

Who Decides on Assessment Content? Once a guiding conception of teaching 
and learning has been articulated and a methodology specified, data bearing on the 
substantive aspects of teaching can be gathered and synthesized for assessment 
purposes. For example, standards developed and promulgated by teacher subject- 
matter professional organizations, state requirements for teacher knowledge and 
skills, student outcome standards, and research on the knowledge and skills needed 
by practicing teachers to perform their duties all bear on what aspects of teaching 
might be assessed. Although the amount of data that is amassed in a national effort 
to articulate assessment criteria for teaching is larger than in single statewide or 
local applications, a common issue presents itself in any of these situations: How 
to deal with the perspectives of multiple stakeholders, those who have legitimate 
but differing interests in the content and outcomes of the assessments. The dilemma 
implied by this practical situation can be simply stated: From whose perspective 
should the knowledge base be considered? 

The three main sources of data for the Praxis III: Classroom Performance 
Assessments knowledge base represented three distinct perspectives: practicing 
teachers, educational researchers, and those who set teacher licensing requirements. 
The heart of this dilemma is that each of these perspectives does not simply provide 
a different view of the same phenomena; each asks different questions, employs 
differing methods to reach conclusions, and has a set of different, although often 
overlapping, concerns about the meaning and use of knowledge about teaching. 
These three views represent fundamentally different paradigms, in the sense that 



Figure 2-1 . Criteria Development Schematic 
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their basic assumptions, methodologies, and values differ. It is therefore not simply 
an algorithmic or mechanical process to arrive at criteria that incorporate data from 
these three sources. Much more useful are documentation and verification tech- 
niques borrowed from ethnography and from qualitative and naturalistic research 
methods in general. For example, as alluded to in the discussion of Figure 1, the 
developers of Praxis III: Classroom Performance Assessments resolved the di- 
lemma by carrying out an iterative procedure of creating draft criteria derived from 
all three of the major data sources, then presenting the draft criteria for review to 
representatives of these main points of view. Reviewers and panelists were asked, 
in essence, if the draft criteria represented the knowledge base for teaching as they 
understood it. The criteria underwent a number of major revisions using this 
process. With each of these major revisions, increasingly large cycles of fieldwork 
with beginning and experienced teachers were undertaken to ensure that the 
resultant criteria remained meaningful to teachers themselves. 

As data from the fieldwork accumulated, such practical considerations as 
whether those who assess the beginning teachers could understand and agree upon 
what was meant by a particular criterion came into play in evaluating the criteria. 
In addition, in order to improve teaching practice, recognizability and acceptability 
to the teaching profession (see Gage, 1974, for a discussion of this relationship) 
were explicitly used in judging the merits of the later versions of the assessment 
criteria. This focus on improving teaching practice is germane to establishing the 
consequential basis for the validity of the assessments (Messick, 1989, 1992): The 
assessments should contribute to the improvement of the educational system of 
which they are a part. It is also germane to establishing the meaningfulness of 
assessments to their participants. 



Theoretical and Practical Knowledge 

Closely related to, but distinct from the problem of resolving differing perspectives 
is the dilemma of dealing with the relative standing of theoretical and practical 
knowledge. As noted above, it is important for both practical and theoretical reasons 
that the criteria and their organizing framework map well to teachers’ own under- 
standings of their work. At the same time, however, the criteria should also build 
on educational and psychological theory, in order to give them the coherence and 
generalizability required by yet other validity standards, as well as an increased 
probability of standing the test of time in actual classroom use. 

Sternberg and Wagner (1993) draw a useful distinction between academic 
problems and practical problems. Academic problems tend to (a) be formulated by 
other people than those who solve them, (b) be well defined, (c) be complete with 
regard to the information needed to solve them, (d) possess only a single correct 
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answer, (e) involve only a single method of obtaining the correct answer, (f) not be 
embedded in ordinary experience, and (g) be of little or no intrinsic interest. In 
contrast, according to Sternberg and Wagner, practical problems tend to (a) require 
problem recognition and formulation, (b) be ill defined, (c) require information 
seeking, (d) possess multiple acceptable solutions, (e) allow multiple paths to 
solution, (f) be embedded in and require prior everyday experience, and (g) require 
motivation and personal involvement to reach solutions (p. 2). The Praxis Series: 
Professional Assessments for Beginning Teachers™ guiding conception of teach- 
ing (Dwyer & Villegas, 1993) made it clear that in Sternberg and Wagner’s terms 
the Praxis III: Classroom Performance Assessments assessment criteria should 
address the practical problems that beginning teachers must solve in order to 
increase their meaningfulness as well as their cognitive complexity (as distinct from 
difficulty). 

Again, resolving the dilemma of practical and theoretical cannot be done through 
any simple, mechanistic process. The Praxis III solution to this problem lay once 
more in the more naturalistic methods of iterative reviews and revisions by the field 
and careful attending to diverse perspectives. Many practicing teachers and educa- 
tional theoreticians reviewed and helped to revise the criteria until they were 
broadly perceived as acceptable from both points of view. 

Lead or Lag? Very early on in the development process, determining assessment 
criteria involves what is often called the “lead/lag” dilemma, which raises standards 
issues such as fairness, utility, and legal defensibility. In the case of The Praxis 
Series: Professional Assessments for Beginning Teachers™, as part of the system 
for licensing beginning teachers, the criteria must reflect the current requirements 
for professional practice in order to be logically consistent with the purposes of the 
assessments and fair to the participants. A competing value, however, is that given 
the long lead time for developing high-quality assessments and the likelihood that 
they will continue to be used for a number of years, it is also important not to create 
assessments that will be, in effect, obsolete before they are completed or that will 
encourage continuation of teaching practices that are even now only marginally 
acceptable to the profession. 

The crux of this dilemma is that “current requirements for professional practice” 
is by no means a static concept and that new knowledge about teaching is created 
on a daily basis. In evaluating whether a particular aspect of teaching can be 
considered to be supported by research or to meet current requirements for profes- 
sional practice, it is thus necessary to make a number of complex judgments about 
the status of the research and to take into consideration the professional consensus 
about future trends in that area. It is also necessary to include in these deliberations 
some judgments about the maturity of a research area. For example, the area of 
teacher behavior and its links to student learning has been extensively researched 
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for many years. In particular subareas, the domains are well mapped, well-designed 
studies are numerous, and it is even possible to say that definitive conclusions have 
been reached. 

In contrast, the area of teacher cognition and its links to student learning is still 
relatively young and in a state of flux. Although the importance of this research 
domain to teaching practice is not in dispute, its contours are still to a certain extent 
under discussion, and a number of important principles, although logically unas- 
sailable and convincingly demonstrated in high-quality research studies, have not 
yet been widely replicated, and their interconnections are not yet fully established. 
A complicating factor is that research on teacher behavior and research on teacher 
cognition tend to utilize different research methodologies, thus creating another 
difficulty in evaluating the newer research by traditional standards. Despite these 
conceptual difficulties, and despite the fact that teacher cognition has not heretofore 
been completely integrated into high-stakes teacher assessments, it is clear that the 
Praxis III: Classroom Performance Assessments would have very little credibility 
among teachers and other educators and researchers, now and in the future, if this 
perspective had been ignored. This point of view will be strengthened by standards 
for performance assessments that clearly require the preservation of cognitive 
complexity in such assessments. 

Size and Scope of Criteria. Arriving at the optimal level of specificity of the 
assessment criteria is a difficult, iterative process that is connected to many aspects 
of validity including fairness, content quality, content coverage, and cognitive 
complexity. In general terms, this specificity issue means that if the criteria are too 
big, that is, too vague and general, then meaningful standards are difficult to 
develop and to apply fairly. People can agree in principle that a criterion represents 
some desirable aspect of teaching, but in practice they cannot agree on its specifics, 
and thus assessors cannot bring a consistent set of judgments to the assessment 
process. Cognitive complexity may be preserved, but only at the expense of fairness 
and generalizability. On the other hand, if criteria are too small, that is, too specific, 
people can agree on specific instances of them with great consistency, but the 
criteria are unlikely to be seen as capturing the essence of good teaching. In addition 
to failing to represent cognitive complexity, criteria that are too specific may 
promote a fragmented, cookbook view of teaching and thus violate another fre- 
quently-cited quality standard, improving the educational system of which they are 
apart. 

Reaching this “just right” level of specificity is a formidable challenge, but one 
with wide ramifications for the assessment’s technical quality. In the development 
of the Praxis III: Classroom Performance Assessments, achieving the level of 
specificity that resulted in both educationally-significant criteria and criteria that 
assessors could recognize in specific instances involved many iterations of field- 
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Table 2-2. Praxis III: Classroom Performance Assessment Criteria 


Domain A. Organizing Content Knowledge for Student Learning 

Al: Becoming familiar with relevant aspects of students’ background knowledge and ex- 
periences 

A2: Articulating clear learning goals for the lesson that are appropriate for the students 

A3 : Demonstrating an understanding of the connections between the content that was 
learned previously, the current content, and the-content that remains to be learned in 
the future 

A4: Creating or selecting teaching methods, learning activities, and instructional materi- 
als or other resources that are appropriate for the students and that are aligned with 
the goals of the lesson 

A5: Creating or selecting evaluation strategies that are appropriate for the students and 
that aligned with the goals of the lesson 

Domain B. Creating an Environment for Student Learning 

B 1 : Creating a climate that promotes fairness 

B2: Establishing and maintaining rapport with students 

B3: Communicating challenging learning expectations to each student 

B4: Establishing and maintaining consistent standards of classroom behavior 

B5: Making the physical environment as safe and conducive to learning as possible 

Domain C. Teaching for Student Learning 

Cl: Making learning goals and instructional procedures clear to students 
C2: Making content comprehensible to students 

C3: Encouraging students to extend their thinking 

C4: Monitoring students’ understanding of content through a variety of means, provi- 
ding feedback to students to assist learning, and adjusting learning activities as the 
situation demands 

C5: Using instructional time effectively 
Domain D. Teacher Professionalism 

D1 : Reflecting on the extent to which the learning goals were met 
D2: Demonstrating a sense of efficacy 

D3: Building professional relationships with colleagues to share teaching insights and to 
coordinate learning activities for students 

D4: Communicating with parents or guardians about student learning 
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work analysis and revision of the criteria. The fieldwork for the Praxis III: 
Classroom Performance Assessments was designed to try out draft criteria in a 
number of settings (different types of subject matter, schools, students, age levels, 
etc.) and to evaluate the criteria and procedures for collecting data about them from 
a number of perspectives. In the reports of this fieldwork (Myford et al., 1993, 
provide an overview of it), there are numerous instances of these experiences 
leading the developers to conclude, for example, that what had been a single 
criterion ought to be divided into two separate criteria to help assessors better 
understand how a particular aspect of teaching is actually played out in the 
classroom and help them recognize evidence related to this aspect of teaching when 
they see it. 

In other instances, researchers concluded that particular criteria were seen 
differently by teachers of particular subject matters or age groups. As noted above 
organizing and wording the criteria so that they are clear and logical from the point 
of view of those who use them was given a high priority in the development work, 
both for reasons of improving teaching practice as a result of participating in the 
assessment process and for considerations of content quality, coverage, and mean- 
ingfulness to teachers. The final criteria for the Praxis HI: Classroom Performance 
Assessments are given in Table 2-2. Note that, consistent with the guiding concep- 
tion of teaching, these represent salient aspects of teaching, not particular behaviors. 
That is, they serve as a framework for the assessors by representing what proficient 
teachers attend to rather than how they implement these aspects, which is highly 
context-sensitive. Moreover, the criteria, as representations of complex perform- 
ances, are not intended to be construed as independent constricts, but as facets of 
a single construct. As noted above, assessment of the underlying pedagogical and 
discipline knowledge that enables acceptable performance on these criteria is 
carried out in other parts of The Praxis Series: Professional Assessments for 
Beginning Teachers™ and thus not a part of the set of criteria shown in Table 2-2. 

The results of this process offer evidence for many of the standards proposed 
for performance assessments that were discussed in an earlier section of this paper. 
For example, Claxton, Murrell, and Porter’s proposed standards (1987) dealing 
with consistency of educational goals, feasibility, assessor involvement in assess- 
ment development and administration, and perceived utility to the assessee are all 
issues addressed directly in criterion development field work (Myford et al., 1993). 
Similarly, this fieldwork provided evidence bearing on Linn, Baker, and Dunbar’s 
(1991) proposed standards for fairness (in terms of teaching area and preferred 
style, as well as in terms of race, ethnicity, gender, etc.), cognitive complexity, 
content quality and coverage, meaningfulness, and efficiency. It will be important 
in this and other projects to begin mapping these linkages across standards in order 
to amass a knowledge base of approaches to providing evidence for these standards 
and suggestions for refinement of the proposed standards. 
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Professional Judgment in Teacher Performance Assessments. The specifica- 
tion of assessment criteria is an important part of developing any performance 
assessment, but the success of the effort as a whole can only be evaluated in light 
of the ability of assessors to use these criteria to reach technically and professionally 
defensible conclusions. Unlike traditional multiple-choice testing, where the great 
majority of the professional judgment comes into play during the preadministration 
phase of test development, professional judgment in performance assessments is 
required in both the development and the use phases of the assessment. The quality 
of this professional judgment impacts many aspects of the assessment’s validity, 
including, but not limited to, fairness, cognitive complexity, and construct repre- 
sentation. It is also related to concerns for generalizability, although the concerns 
are not the same for classroom performance assessment as they are for simulation- 
based assessment. In classroom performance assessment, the generalizablity con- 
cern is to other teaching events, not to other aspects of teaching. In this sense, the 
teaching events are analogous to exercises or tasks in other types of performance 
assessments; in the Praxis III: Classroom Performance Assessments model, the 
“scoring” of the “tasks” is held constant via the criteria and their associated scoring 
rules. 

In assessing live teaching performance, variability across “tasks” is a natural 
and acceptable phenomenon, and thus inferences based on a given set of teaching 
events are expected to generalize to an intrinsically variable universe of teaching 
events that defines the construct. Generalizability across tasks is therefore not 
problematic in the same sense as when tasks are seen as partial or indirect 
instantiations of the constructs (for example, in the work of Shavelson and his 
colleagues on student performance assessments in science [Shavelson, Baxter, & 
Pine, 1991]). As noted above, the Praxis HI: Classroom Performance Assessments 
criteria are intended to be construed as interrelated aspects of a complex perform- 
ance, not as functionally independent entities. As such, one would not aim to 
generalize from one aspect of teaching to another as evidence of validity, but rather 
to investigate the patterns of ratings given across occasions and within a single 
occasion by two or more assessors (assuming that occasions are expected to be 
highly variable, relative to within- or across- assessor variability). 

In the Praxis IE: Classroom Performance Assessments, trained assessors gather 
data about the assessment criteria using a variety of interrelated methods: inter- 
views with the beginning teacher, observation in the teacher’s own classroom, and 
written documents about the students and the learning that is to take place. Given 
their responsibilities, assessors’ training is necessarily extensive. In addition to 
providing opportunities for the assessors to build meaning for the criteria, assessor 
training covers such topics as observation and interviewing skills, assessor ethics, 
defensible documentation, and the ability to recognize evidence of the criteria in a 
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variety of contexts and teaching styles that may or may not match the assessor’s 
personal experiences and preferences. 

As noted above, the criteria do not stand alone; because they are aspects of 
teaching, not particular behaviors, they must be interpreted in light of the actual 
classroom context, which includes both the students and the subject-matter being 
taught. The criteria serve as the guide for structuring assessors’ judgments, ensuring 
that a common frame of reference rather than personal preference is the basis of 
the assessors’ conclusions and ratings. Assessor judgment is thus the cornerstone 
of the defensibility of the ratings of the beginning teacher. Using the methods 
described above, assessors gather and organize data bearing on each of the criteria; 
make critical judgments about the importance of the evidence and its relevance to 
particular criteria; then reach a conclusion about the beginning teacher’s level of 
performance on each criterion based on this evidence and their interpretation of it. 

Assessors document these judgments by citing specific evidence and linking it 
to a rating scale that describes increasingly proficient levels of performance with 
respect to each of the criteria. Legitimacy of the assessment process is thus based 
on the quality of this argumentation (structured, documented, professional judg- 
ment) rather than on a purported absence of human decision-making (objectivity). 
In this way, important aspects of validity can be accommodated in the assessment 
process, such as directness of measurement, context-sensitivity, and adequacy of 
construct representation. Through special studies (such as paired-assessor compari- 
sons), field work in a variety of teaching settings, and operational use, various 
methods of data gathering may be found to result in better measurement — that is, 
in more accurate or detailed judgments of the criteria, in better documentation, or 
in more positive effects on the system of which the assessment is a part. The 
data-gathering methods themselves, however, are clearly subordinate to the quality 
of the criteria and the assessors’ judgments in determining the value and validity 
of the assessments. 



Conclusion 

Validity theory, together with currently-available and emerging standards for 
performance assessments provide guidance for the developers of high-stakes 
performance assessments. It is imperative, however, that important aspects of 
validity and standards for quality and fairness of performance assessments be built 
into such assessments from their very inception. Specifying the target performance 
in terms legitimate to all of the assessment participants and creating an explicit 
methodology for integrating diverse points of view provide the foundation for 
defensible assessments. It is only through painstaking analyses and field work, 
however, that many validity-related aspects of the assessments can be satisfactorily 
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resolved. Perhaps, with the passage of time, a cycle can be established in which 
these experiences from the field can inform further development of standards for 
performance assessment, which can then be used to raise the standard of assessment 
development practice. Only then can the full promise of modern validity theory be 
fulfilled. 
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SCHOOL PROFESSIONALS’ 
GUIDE TO IMPROVING 
TEACHER EVALUATION 

SYSTEMS 



Preamble: A Guide to Improving Teacher Evaluation Systems 

Part 3 is a step-by-step GUIDE to assessing and improving teacher evaluation 
systems. The GUIDE demonstrates how the Standards can be effectively and 
systematically operationalized to examine presently used, or contemplated, teacher 
evaluation systems. Core duties to be considered in evaluating a teacher’s perform- 
ance are more closely defined as the normative list of what teachers legitimately 
can be held responsible for (Scriven, 1988). Discussion then moves to a considera- 
tion of which particular Joint Committee Standards should be used to assess the 
adequacy of a teacher evaluation system, and this is followed by the presentation 
of a conceptual framework delineating factors that define and influence perform- 
ance evaluation systems. This framework is applicable to a range of personnel 
evaluation systems in education. Based on this framework, schools and school 
districts are invited to examine personnel evaluation systems step by step. The term 
GUIDE is seen to be most appropriate in this regard. 

Advice is then offered about how to organize a participatory project to improve 
teacher evaluation. The politics of such a situation, including importantly the 
involvement of all stakeholder groups, are then addressed, together with activities 
to inform and convince the district community that change is essential. 
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Finally, steps are outlined for formulating a new system for teacher evaluation 
or considering an improved version of an existing one. This initially entails 
determining which personnel evaluation Standards are met. A team effort is advised 
to achieve this significantly important objective. This somewhat arduous, but 
essential, process is considerably helped by the GUIDE’S clearly depicted steps, 
supported by strong reference to the Standards, an inventory form for documenting 
a teacher evaluation system (given in Appendix A), and a series of questions to be 
answered in addressing each standard when extant systems are being examined (in 
Appendix B). 

A version 1 of a GUIDE for all school-connected personnel, prepared by Bernard 
McKenna, David Nevo, Daniel Stufflebeam ( Project Director), and Rebecca 
Thomas under the auspices of the federally funded Teacher Evaluation Improve- 
ment Program of the Center for Research on Educational Accountability and 
Teacher Evaluation ( CREATE) 



Introduction 

Competent, dedicated, and well-performing teachers are any school’s most impor- 
tant resource. Teachers are the professionals most directly responsible for helping 
all students to learn, and students benefit or suffer from the quality of the teaching 
they receive. Moreover, any society is at risk when its schools fail to educate its 
children and youth. So, clearly, effective teaching must be assured; and the teaching 
profession, school boards, school administrators, and school faculties must recog- 
nize that teacher evaluation is a key means of providing that assurance. 

Decisions in selecting teachers (though not the focus of this GUIDE) should be 
informed by sound evaluations of the candidates. Without that protection, a school 
district is unlikely to succeed in a number of its important missions. But teacher 
selection evaluations alone are not enough. They predict, but cannot guarantee. 
Systematic evaluation of teachers’ performance in schools-the focus of the 
GUIDE-is essential. 

Schools need to and often do hedge selection decisions by placing new teachers 
on probation, during which time they are expected to demonstrate competence and 
effectiveness. Systematic evaluation during the probationary period can be espe- 
cially useful, since it provides the new teachers with feedback for improving 
performance, and the school district with an informed basis for deciding whether 



1 The complete GUIDE is available from the National Center for Research on Educational 
Accountability and Teacher Evaluation (CREATE), The Evaluation Center, Western Michigan 
University, Kalamazoo MI, 49008-5178. 
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or not to extend a teacher’s contract. However, decisions to extend the contract or 
even to award tenure do not exhaust the valuable uses of teacher evaluation. 
Extended and tenured teachers must be periodically evaluated to provide them with 
feedback for examining and strengthening their service. In addition, the school 
district needs to evaluate the performance of all its teachers as a sound basis for 
remediating or terminating those few who become persistently poor performers and 
for recognizing and reinforcing outstanding teaching. 

In response to these pervasive needs for sound teacher evaluations, virtually all 
U.S. school districts implement some type of evaluation system for informing 
teacher selection decisions and evaluating on-the-job performance. However, as 
Scriven, Wheeler, and Haertel (1992, 1993) and others have documented, schools 
often are dissatisfied with their teacher evaluation systems. And for good reason. 
Teacher evaluations in use often are 

• not grounded in clear rationale and policy 

• not focused on defensible criteria 

• not reliable 

• not credible 

• not sensitive to particular teaching settings 

• not influential 

• biased 

• superficial 

• demoralizing 

It is not surprising then that many school districts are seeking assistance in 
assessing and improving their teacher evaluation systems. Their teacher selection 
and supervision activities are heavily dependent on teacher evaluation, but the 
evaluation results, though costly in time and resources, often are not professionally 
defensible or satisfactory to anyone. Thus, despite good intentions, students and 
teachers may not be well served. 

This GUIDE is directed toward helping school districts to assess and improve 
their teacher evaluation systems, i.e., the evaluations they use to assess the 
performance of probationary, extended, and tenured teachers. It is a GUIDE for 
school professionals, school board members, consultants, parents, students, and 
other stakeholders to use in documenting and examining their current teacher 
evaluation system and planning and making needed improvements. 

The GUIDE is grounded in professional standards that define and describe sound 
teacher evaluations. By using the Standards a school district can determine in what 
important respects its teacher evaluation system is succeeding or failing. The 
GUIDE is also keyed to the findings of research on existing teacher evaluation 
systems being conducted by the national Center for Research on Educational 
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Accountability and Teacher Evaluation (CREATE). This research 2 was used to 
identify the full range of specific variables that can create a defective or substandard 
teacher evaluation system. 

The professional standards for sound teacher evaluations and the research on 
teacher evaluation systems used to develop this GUIDE are complementary. The 
Standards provide the basic criteria for determining whether a teacher evaluation 
system is satisfactory in concept, design, operation, and outcomes. The research 
on teacher evaluation systems provides detailed direction for looking closely at 
identified deficiencies and diagnosing and correcting them. 

The underlying strategy in compiling the GUIDE is to provide a step-by-step 
process for examining and improving a teacher evaluation system. Basically, this 
process includes the following steps: 

• Develop and adopt a guiding philosophy and concept of teacher evaluation 

• Provide a framework for involving all interested stakeholders in the process 
of examining and improving the district’s teacher evaluation system 

• Inventory and carefully describe the district’s current teacher evaluation 
system 

• Judge the current teacher evaluation system against the Joint Committee 
Personnel Evaluation Standards 

® Diagnose the particular issues and problems that must be addressed in 
improving the teacher evaluation system 

® Redesign the system 

® Develop and obtain support for a project to install and implement the im- 
proved teacher evaluation system 

This GUIDE is especially intended for the use of teacher evaluation improve- 
ment teams in school districts. Such teams, or committees, should include repre- 
sentatives of all groups involved in or affected by the district’s teacher evaluation 
system. For example, the improvement team might include 

® school board member 

® superintendent or assistant superintendent 

• director of personnel or other personnel office staff 

• elementary school principal 

• middle school principal 



2 More details on developing a grounded theory for teacher evaluation can be found in the 
following internal CREATE documents: Stufflefceam, D. L., & Nevo, D. (1992). Toward atheory 
of teacher evaluation and Stufflebeam, D. L., & Thomas, R. (1993). Evaluation theory: 
Development of a grounded theory of teacher evaluation. 
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® secondary school principal 

® elementary school parent 

® middle school parent 

• secondary school parent 

• elementary school teacher 

• middle school teacher 

• secondary school teacher 

• middle school student 

• secondary school student 

• school psychologist 

• counselor 

• school research and evaluation specialist 

Such a team should find that this GUIDE provides clear, practical advice about 
what steps to take in examining and improving their system. The GUIDE is 
presented in straightforward language and includes forms on which to organize key 
information and record the team’s decisions. It is also designed to be useful to 
parents, school board members, and others who have a legitimate interest and role 
in improving the teacher evaluation system. 

This GUIDE is a companion document to the Joint Committee’s ( 1 988) Person- 
nel Evaluation Standards. Users of the GUIDE are advised to obtain The Personnel 
Evaluation Standards and to use the two documents in combination. Together, they 
provide a sound basis for examining and redesigning teacher evaluation systems. 



Teacher Evaluation: Its Purpose, Meaning, and Improvement 

Teacher evaluation is a pervasive concern of community members and school 
district personnel. Employers, school staff, students, parents, and others share an 
interest in assuring effective teaching in their school districts, and to help that 
happen they support sound teacher evaluation practices. So that these stakeholders 
can assess and assist school district efforts, districts’ needs to adopt and communi- 
cate a sound, clear concept of teacher evaluation. 

The purpose of this section is to present, for consideration by school districts, a 
state-of-the-art concept of what teacher evaluation is, what it should be, and what 
is involved in improving it. To define the foundation principles of sound teacher 
evaluation, this conceptualization draws particularly from the work of the national 
Joint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation. 

In order to consider the full range of relevant practical issues, this section 
employs research on teacher evaluation practices being conducted by the federally- 
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funded national Center for Research on Educational Accountability and Teacher 
Evaluation (CREATE). It draws especially on a CREATE project that used the 
methodology of grounded theory development to identify, analyze, and synthesize 
the full range of variables that contribute to the success or failure of teacher 
evaluation systems 3 . The grounded theory project based its findings on in-depth 
study of a range of actual teacher evaluation systems. An additional source is the 
CREATE Teacher Evaluation Models Project which proposes a definition of the 
generic duties of teachers and recommends that these be used as the basis for 
evaluating teacher performance (Scriven, Wheeler, & Haertel, 1992 and 1993; 
Scriven, 1994). 

This section is presented not as a philosophical and theoretical treatise, but as a 
straightforward response to key Questions concerning a school district s philosophy 
and mission of teacher evaluation. 



1. What is Sound Teacher Evaluation? 

Consistent with the definition of personnel evaluation provided by the Joint 
Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation (1988), teacher evaluation is 
defined here as the systematic assessment of a teacher’s performance and/or 
qualifications in relation to the teacher’s defined professional role and the school 
district’s mission. 

It is important to note that this definition calls for systematic assessment. It does 
not sanction haphazard, casual exercises thatoften masquerade as sound evaluation. 
It also requires that teachers be assessed for their effectiveness in carrying out their 
defined assignments and their contribution to fulfillment of the district’s mission 
and not for their personalities and particular styles of teaching. Proper use of this 
definition requires that districts clearly define their mission and the roles of 
individual teachers in carrying it out, and then use these as the basic criteria for 
evaluating the teacher’s performance. 



2. What Core Duties Should Be Considered in Evaluating a 
Teacher’s Performance? 

Michael Scriven ( 1 988, 1 990) has warned against the pitfalls of evaluating teachers 
on factors identified from correlational research. Those teacher characteristics and 
behaviors that might correlate best with student learning, such as gender, race, 



3 See footnote 2 in previous section. 
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physical handicaps, and similar criteria, cannot, according to law and ethics, be 
used to make personnel decisions. Other teacher variables that might show a 
misleading high correlation with student outcome measures include styles of 
teaching, e.g., injecting humor, showing enthusiasm, using an inquiry approach, or 
issuing punishments and rewards. 

Scriven argues that it is absolutely inappropriate and invalid to evaluate a teacher 
on criteria selected only because they show moderate to high correlations with 
student achievement measures. The correlations are never perfect and usually not 
even high. Moreover, applying such criteria places a greater value on the variable 
than on the desired result; it would penalize the teacher who scores low on the 
predictor measure but who nevertheless is effective in helping students to learn. 

Also, the omission of criteria previously shown to have low correlations with 
student achievement measures might deemphasize some critical teacher responsi- 
bilities, such as knowledge of course content, ability to communicate course content 
clearly to students, ability to manage classroom activities, ability to examine 
student progress, and treating students fairly and equitably. Irrespective of research- 
supported correlations with student outcome measures, the importance of these 
responsibilities in teaching is universally acknowledged. 

As an alternative to the popular approach of basing the selection of teacher 
evaluation criteria on the results of correlational research, Scriven has recom- 
mended that teachers be evaluated directly on their fulfillment of duties. For 
Scriven, the core duties, around which other duties are defined, are the normative 
list of what teachers can legitimately be held responsible for knowing and doing. 
His recommendation is consistent with the tradition in personnel psychology 
requiring that performance be evaluated in terms of job descriptions. But it goes 
further. It calls for the teaching profession to be clear about the pervasive ethical 
responsibilities of teachers, wherever they may serve, and it calls on school districts 
to specify the list of teaching duties in their description of each teacher’s responsi- 
bilities and to focus on them in evaluations of teacher performance. 

Through many years of interaction with teachers and school administrators, 
Scriven (1994) has evolved the following list of core duties for use in evaluating 
teacher competence and performance: 

1 . Knowledge of subject matter 

• Field of special competence 

• Pervasive curriculum subjects 

2. Instructional competence 

® Communication skills 

• Classroom management 

• Course development 

• Course evaluation 
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3. Assessment 

® Testing 

® Grading 

• Reporting 

4. Professionalism 

• Ethics 

• Attitudes 

® Service 

• Knowledge of duties 

• Knowledge of school and its context 

5. Other individualized services to the school and community 

We include the list here as a guide for school district personnel as they examine 
and improve their teacher evaluation systems. Scriven’s rationale for and defini- 
tions of the core duties are discussed extensively in his papers referenced at the 
conclusion of the chapter. 



3. What Might Be Included in the Rationale for Evaluating Teacher 
Performance? 

It is important that all stakeholders in a school district have in mind a common, 
clear, and defensible rationale for evaluating teacher performance. Some of the 
compelling reasons for teacher evaluation are to 

• Foster high quality service to students 

® Help teachers to assess and improve competence 

• Motivate and assist teachers to constantly assess and improve instruction 

• Maintain teacher accountability 

• Recognize and reward outstanding teaching 

• Identify and remediate ineffective teaching 

• Safeguard student and community interests from incompetent or harmful 
teaching 

• Terminate persistently poor teachers 

• Oversee and coordinate teaching across classrooms 

• Assess teaching performance as a basis for planning professional development 

• Enhance school credibility 
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4. What Is a Standard for Sound Teacher Evaluation? 

•v 

The Joint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation (Joint Committee, 
1 988) defined a standard as “a principle commonly agreed to by people engaged 
in the professional practice of evaluation for the measurement of the value or the 
quality of an evaluation” (p. 187). 

All persons involved in or affected by a school district’s teacher evaluation 
practices have a right to expect that teacher evaluations are designed and carried 
out in full compliance with the established professional standards and requirements. 
Thus, teacher evaluations themselves are subject to evaluation, and the foundation 
for assessing them is the published professional standards for judging evaluations 
of teachers and other educational personnel. 



5 . Why are professional standards for evaluations important? 

In any field that provides professional service to the public-such as medicine, law, 
accounting, auditing, psychiatry, engineering, and teaching-the professionals must 
live by their profession’s standards of sound and ethical practice. The standards are 
determined and periodically updated by representatives of the profession. And the 
standard-setting process includes input from research on practice, examination of 
the quality and positive and negative outcomes of past practice, review of relevant 
court cases, and feedback from clients and other stakeholders-all thoroughly 
processed to reach professional consensus. Adherence to the standards is intended 
to provide clients with high quality service and to protect them from the harmful 
effects of substandard or unethical practice. 

Thus, standards for sound teacher evaluation protect students, teachers, and 
others from incompetent or misguided teacher evaluation practices, and help to 
assure that evaluations lead to improved teaching through sound feedback to 
teachers and their supervisors. 



6. What Particular Standards Should Be Used to Judge the 
Adequacy of a Teacher Evaluation System? 

The Joint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation used a national 
consensus process to establish and articulate as a fundamental proposition that all 
educator evaluation systems should have four basic attributes: propriety, utility, 
feasibility, and accuracy. 
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In order to articulate each of these attributes, the Joint Committee defined 21 
specific standards and explicated each with practical guidelines, common errors to 
be avoided, and illustrations of application. The set of standards is designed to help 
educators examine the extent to which any personnel evaluation system possesses 
the four essential attributes, identify system deficiencies to be corrected, and/or 
develop appropriate, effective new systems. 

Following are the Committee’s definitions of the four basic attributes of a sound 
personnel evaluation, followed by summary listings of the applicable standards that 
enhance each of them. The specific guidelines, common errors to be avoided, and 
illustrative cases for each standard appear in the original publication of the Stand- 
ards (Joint Committee, 1988) 4 . 

To emphasize the direct applicability of these Standards to teacher evaluation, 
the word “teacher” has been substituted wherever the Joint Committee Standards 
use the words “personnel” or “educator.” The only intention of this modification is 
to focus discussion in the GUIDE on evaluations of the performance of teachers, 
rather than on educational personnel generally. School districts, of course, should 
evaluate the performance of all their personnel and The Personnel Evaluation 
Standards, enumerated below, are equally applicable to assessments of the perform- 
ance of administrators, counselors, librarians, and all other school personnel. 

Propriety is aimed at protecting the rights of students, teachers, administrators, 
evaluators, and other persons affected by an evaluation system. The inclusion of 
propriety standards reflects the fact that teacher evaluations may violate or fail to 
address certain ethical and legal principles. The primary principle is that schools 
exist to serve students; therefore, teacher evaluations must concentrate on deter- 
mining whether teachers are effectively meeting the educational needs of students. 
Overall, the Propriety Standards require that evaluations be conducted legally, 
ethically, and with due regard for the welfare of students, teachers, and other 
involved or affected parties. 

In order to satisfy the condition of propriety, teacher evaluations should adhere 
to the following Joint Committee standards: 

PI: Service Orientation 

Evaluations of teachers should promote sound education principles, 
fulfillment of institutional missions, and effective performance of 
job responsibilities, so that the educational needs of students, com- 
munity, and society are met. 



4 Appreciation is expressed to the Joint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation for 
giving its permission to reprint the summary statements of the 21 Personnel Evaluation 
Standards. 
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P2: Formal Evaluation Guidelines 

Guidelines for teacher evaluations should be recorded and provided 
to employees in statements of policy, negotiated agreements, and/or 
teacher evaluation manuals, so that evaluations are consistent, equita- 
ble, and in accordance with pertinent laws and ethical codes. 

P3: Conflict of Interest 

Conflicts of interest should be identified and dealt with openly and 
honestly, so that they do not compromise the evaluation process and 
results. 

P4: Access to Personnel Evaluation Reports 

Access to reports of teacher evaluation should be limited to individu- 
als with a legitimate need to review and use the reports, so that 
appropriate use of the information is assured. 

P5: Interactions with Evaluatees 

The evaluation should address teachers in a professional, consider- 
ate, and courteous manner, so that their self-esteem, motivation, 
professional reputations, performance, and attitude toward personnel 
evaluation are enhanced or, at least, not needlessly damaged. 

Utility is intended to make evaluations informative, timely, and influential. 
Especially, it requires that evaluations provide information useful to individual 
teachers and to groups of teachers in improving their performance. Utility also 
requires that evaluations be focused on predetermined uses, such as informing 
selection and promotion decisions or providing direction for staff development, and 
that they be conducted by persons with appropriate expertise and credibility. In 
general, teacher evaluation is viewed as an integral part of an institution’s ongoing 
effort to recruit outstanding teachers and, through timely and relevant evaluative 
feedback, to encourage and guide them to deliver high quality service. 

Utility standards should be especially welcome to teachers who see their 
institution’s performance review system as only ritualistic and not helpful or, worse, 
demoralizing and counterproductive. By applying the Utility Standards, an institu- 
tion is guided to clarify intended uses of its evaluation system and of particular 
teacher evaluations, and to do whatever is necessary to ensure that the system 
addresses relevant questions, issues useful feedback, provides direction for im- 
provement, and does not decide on uses after the fact. The main point of the Utility 
Standards is to insure that evaluations contribute constructively to helping teachers 
and other educators deliver excellent service. 

Standards that enhance the utility of an evaluation are: 
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Ul: Constructive Orientation 

Evaluations should be constructive, so that they help institutions to 
develop human resources and encourage and assist teachers and 
other educators to provide excellent service. 

U2: Defined Uses 

The users and the intended uses of a teacher evaluation should be 
identified, so that the evaluation can address appropriate questions. 

U3: Evaluator Credibility 

The evaluation system should be managed and executed by persons 
with the necessary qualifications, skills, and authority, and evalua- 
tors should conduct themselves professionally, so that the evaluation 
reports are respected and used. 

U4: Functional Reporting 

Reports should be clear, timely, accurate, and germane, so that they 
are of practical value to the teacher and other appropriate audiences. 

U5: Follow-Up and Impact 

Evaluations should be followed up, so that users and teachers are 
aided to understand the results and take appropriate actions. 

Feasibility emphasizes the reality that teacher evaluations (or other personnel 
evaluations) are conducted in institutional settings that have limited resources and 
instructional time and are influenced by a variety of social, political, and govern- 
mental forces. Accordingly, the Feasibility Standards call for evaluation systems 
that are efficient, easy to use, not disruptive of the teaching/learning process, 
adequately funded, and politically viable. 

The Feasibility Standards are listed below: 

FI: Practical Procedures 

Teacher evaluation procedures should be planned and conducted, so 
that they produce needed information while minimizing disruption 
and cost. 

F2: Political Viability 

The teacher evaluation system should be developed and monitored 
collaboratively, so that all concerned parties are constructively in- 
volved in making the system work. 
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F3: Fiscal Viability 

Adequate time and resources shoulcf be provided for teacher evalu- 
ation activities, so that evaluation plans can be effectively and 
efficiently implemented. 

Accuracy, the fourth requirement, emphasizes the need to determine whether an 
evaluation has produced dependable information about relevant qualifications or 
performance of a teacher or other educator. This requires that the information 
obtained be technically defensible and that the conclusions be linked logically to 
the data. The position underlying the accuracy standards is that performance criteria 
must be derived from a valid description of the teacher’s job. Simply showing that 
a personal characteristic — such as management style, quantitative aptitude, or 
race — is correlated with student achievement is not justification for using that 
characteristic to measure and judge a teacher. As Scriven (1988) has argued, to do 
so not only risks prejudicial treatment of individuals but, since the correlations are 
based on group data and are never perfect, such practice also produces invalid 
assessments of teachers who rate low on the variable but teach well, or rate high 
and are ineffective. Our field tests clearly indicated that many teacher evaluation 
systems need to be improved in how well they define jobs, how realistically they 
consider environmental influences, how validly they measure job qualifications 
and performance, and how effectively they control for various kinds of bias. 

To assess the accuracy of a personnel evaluation, the Joint Committee presented 
the following eight Accuracy Standards: 

Al: Defined Role 

The role, responsibilities, performance objectives, and needed quali- 
fications of the teacher should be clearly defined, so that the evalu- 
ator can determine valid assessment criteria. 

A2: Work Environment 

The context in which the teacher works should be identified, de- 
scribed, and recorded, so that environmental influences and 
constraints on performance can be considered in the evaluation. 

A3: Documentation of Procedures 

The evaluation procedures actually followed should be documented, 
so that the teachers and other users can assess the actual, in relation 
to intended, procedures. 
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A4: Valid Measurement 

The measurement procedures should be chosen or developed and im- 
plemented on the basis of the described role and the intended use, so 
that the inferences concerning the teacher are valid and accurate. 

A 5: Reliable Measurement 

Measurement procedures should be chosen or developed to assure re- 
liability, so that the information obtained will provide consistent 
indications of the performance of the teacher. 

A6: Systematic Data Control 

The information used in the evaluation should be kept secure, and 
should be carefully processed and maintained, so as to ensure that 
the data maintained and analyzed are the same as the data collected. 

A7: Bias Control 

The evaluation process should provide safeguards against bias, so 
that the teacher’s qualifications or performance are assessed fairly. 

A8: Monitoring Evaluation Systems 

The teacher evaluation system should be reviewed periodically and 
systematically, so that appropriate revisions can be made. 

The Personnel Evaluation Standards provide a comprehensive and widely 
endorsed basis for assessing and improving teacher evaluation systems. They were 
developed by the major professional organizations that represent the full range of 
professionals who work in school districts, including, among others, the American 
Evaluation Association, the American Educational Research Association, the 
American Federation of Teachers, the National Education Association, the National 
School Boards Association, the American Association of School Administrators, 
and the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development. Teachers, 
administrators, board members, and other education stakeholders all stand to 
benefit through use of the Standards as a tool for examining and improving teacher 
evaluations. 



7. How Can a District Learn to Use the Personnel Evaluation 
Standards? 

Understanding the standards is the first step in any systematic attempt to use them 
to develop or improve a particular teacher evaluation system. All those involved in 
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assessing and improving a teacher evaluation system should gain a working 
knowledge of the Standards. Given their low cost and their presentation in clear 
lay language, a school district will find it beneficial and feasible to make copies 
available to their board members and school staff. It should be borne in mind that 
The Personnel Evaluation Standards are designed to examine the full range of 
selection and performance evaluation systems used for the full range of professional 
educators. Thus, a school district will find them useful for much more than only 
assessing and strengthening the teacher evaluation system. The next section pro- 
vides advice on how to help school professionals and others to develop a working 
knowledge of The Personnel Evaluation Standards and how to apply them. 



8. If a Teacher Evaluation System Is Deficient in Meeting the 
Personnel Evaluation Standards, How Can a School District Team 
Find Out What Specifically Needs to Be Done to Improve the 
System? In Other Words, What Variables Should Be Considered 
In Revising a Teacher Evaluation System So That It Meets All the 
Joint Committee Standards? 

Once a school district determines which Joint Committee standards are met and 
which are not met by its teacher evaluation system, it needs to diagnose the 
problems to be solved and the strengths to be preserved in order to improve the 
system. The Standards have been constructed with these needs in mind. 

Careful examination of The Personnel Evaluation Standards reveals that they 
are delineated in several layers of abstraction. Going from the more abstract to the 
more concrete, we see at the first layer the fundamental proposition that all 
evaluations should have the four basic attributes already discussed: propriety, 
utility, feasibility, and accuracy. At the second layer are the 21 Standards listed 
above, that if met will assure that the evaluation has the above-mentioned four basic 
attributes. At the third layer are the guidelines for each standard, which provide 
procedural suggestions intended to help meet the requirements of each standard 
plus common errors to be avoided. At the fourth layer are the illustrative cases, 
concrete examples of how each standard could actually be applied. 

The common errors listed for each standard provide a useful starting point for 
identifying deficiencies that need to be corrected, and the guidelines give useful 
ideas for corrective action. But experience in applying the Standards shows that the 
common errors and guidelines for each standard are only the beginning of the 
diagnostic/prescriptive process. 

Therefore, CREATE researchers undertook a systematic study of actual teacher 
evaluation systems. The issue of what would be a more comprehensive set of 
variables that might interactively determine the quality of a teacher evaluation 
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system, as measured against the 21 standards was closely examined. It was found 
that an extensive array of such variables that potentially need to be taken into 
account in any district’s efforts to assess and improve its evaluation system exists. 
These variables include virtually all the standards, guidelines, and pitfalls enumer- 
ated in The Personnel Evaluation Standards, which reinforce the validity of the 
Standards. But we also found many variables not explicitly included in the stand- 
ards. Thus, the results of our study can extend and enrich the material in the Joint 
Committee Standards. 

We synthesized the identified variables into a general conceptual scheme (see 
Figure 3-1). This synthesis aims at providing evaluation system improvement 
teams with a convenient overview of the variables involved in the workings of a 
teacher evaluation system and portraying how major groupings of these variables 
interact to determine the quality of teacher evaluations. This scheme summarizes, 
categorizes, and shows general interrelationships among the full set of identified 
variables for defining a given teacher evaluation system and determining its 
strengths and weaknesses. 

The variables are divided into context, inputs, processes, and products that 
interact to cause and manifest the success or failure of a teacher evaluation system. 

One set of variables which influences all inputs, processes and products, relates 
to the context in which the evaluation occurs. As Figure 3-1 shows, the context in 
which the school district functions includes state, community, school district and 
individual school influences such as policy structures, social climate, resource 
constraints, federal and state mandates, and state tenure laws. 

The inputs are (a) the district and school inputs including evaluation policies, 
role definitions and assignments, evaluation budget, and evaluation timetable; and 
(b) the enabling conditions in the district whose presence assists the operation of 
the teacher evaluation system and whose absence likely impedes the teacher 
evaluation operations, e.g., management, school climate, training of evaluators, 
involvement of the teachers organization, and periodic review and improvement of 
the evaluation system. The actual teacher evaluation process, includes delineating 
teacher responsibilities; obtaining and documenting data and judging performance; 
providing formative feedback and reporting summative results; and applying 
information to guide professional development or to inform personnel decisions. 

The products include (a) the quality of evaluation results, i.e., propriety, utility, 
feasibility, and accuracy; and (b) the influences of the evaluations (including uses, 
lack of use, and misuses of results) on individual professionals and groups of 
professionals, on the school district and individual schools, and on students and 
parents. 

Figure 3-1 is a general overview of the variables found in the study of actual 
teacher evaluation systems. It is used here as the guiding conceptual framework for 
examining and improving teacher evaluation systems. Later a detailed form is 
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presented reflecting the structure of Figure 3-1 for use in characterizing an existing 
teacher evaluation system. That form is a checklist designed to help school district 
teacher evaluation improvement teams to describe their current evaluation system 
in terms of Figure 3-1. By using the checklist, the team can identify ambiguities 
as well as the clear characteristics of their present system. When the team reaches 
agreement on what the current system actually is, it can proceed to diagnose its 
strengths and weaknesses. Figure 3-1 is a guide for examining and improving 
teacher evaluation systems. It helps respond to the next question. 



9. How Can a District Use Figure 3-1 In Conjunction With The 
Personnel Evaluation Standards to Diagnose the Problems in its 
Teacher Evaluation System and Develop a Plan for Improving the 
System? 

The scheme in Figure 3-1 provides a comprehensive perspective on the nature of 
teacher evaluation, including the things that might influence the way it is conducted 
and determine the quality of its findings and the extent of its influences. It is useful 
to view the scheme as a guide not only for describing an existing teacher evaluation 
system but also for diagnosing the system’s strengths and weaknesses. 

In the diagnostic process it is appropriate to focus first on the scheme’s core 
category, the Assessed Evaluation Service which helps judge the quality of 
evaluation results or products. In addressing this core category one needs to 
determine which of the 21 Joint Committee standards are met or not met by the 
present teacher evaluation system. Judgments of the system against each standard 
are essential to decide whether the system meets the fundamental conditions of 
propriety, utility, feasibility, and accuracy. In a later section we provide detailed 
forms and advice on how to judge a teacher evaluation system against the require- 
ments of each of the Joint Committee standards. 

As an extension of the assessment of the teacher evaluation system’s propriety, 
utility, feasibility, and accuracy and the extent to which each of the 21 personnel 
evaluation standards is met, one focuses next on the other impact category in Figure 
3-1 , which helps identify both desirable and undesirable influences of the district’s 
teacher evaluations. 

Teacher evaluations can influence individual teachers, groups of teachers, the 
institution or system in which the evaluation has been conducted, or its clients-par- 
ents, students, and the general public. In examining influences of teacher evalu- 
ation, one might ask the following questions: what are the positive and negative 
impacts on individual teachers, groups of teachers, the institution, the students and 
other customers? What negative consequences must be eliminated? What addi- 
tional positive consequences should be sought? 
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Once it has been determined that the quality and consequences of the teacher 
evaluation system are deficient, then it is appropriate to consider why this is so and 
to identify corrective actions. As indicated above one can start the diagnostic/pre- 
scriptive process by identifying errors listed for each violated standard that are or 
seem to be a problem in the system. Similarly, one can identify the guidelines listed 
for the violated standards that if followed would help correct the noted deficiencies. 
These steps yield the initial working hypotheses about what to correct and how to 
proceed. They also underscore the importance of using the Joint Committee 
Personnel Evaluation Standards in conjunction with this GUIDE. 

Next, one can use Figure 3-1 to extend the systematic search for the reasons that 
underlie the teacher evaluation system’s poor outcomes. These reasons may be 
found by examining the context, input, and process variables in Figure 3-1 . 

The order of examining these variables is not critical so long as all are considered 
and the examiner is alert to possible contingency relationships among the categories 
of variables as well as individual variables. Thus, it is appropriate to consider Figure 
3-1 as a learning guide rather than a mechanical device for systematic examination 
of a teacher evaluation system. For convenience the context, input, and process 
categories of variables are described below in their order of appearance in the figure. 

The state/community context includes (among other variables) student charac- 
teristics and needs; state requirements for teacher evaluation, including the state 
teacher tenure and collective bargaining; laws; district policies, goals, and priori- 
ties; community attitudes toward educational excellence; social climate in the 
community; and the availability of funds for education. Obviously, many of the 
social context conditions are beyond the control of the school district. Since they 
can greatly influence and constrain a district’s success in its teacher evaluation 
system, however, the context variables must not be ignored. In evaluating its teacher 
evaluation system, the district needs to note the context constraints under which 
they had to operate; also the areas of external support that should be used, perhaps 
better than the district now uses them; areas where the district might need to lobby 
for changes in state teacher evaluation policy; the expectations of parents and 
community; and, most important, the needs of its students. 

District/school inputs include things in the school system that it can control and 
that are required for a workable, effective process of teacher evaluation to exist. 
These institutionally-controlled inputs greatly assist or constrain the teacher evalu- 
ation process. Included in this category are the presence or lack of many appropriate 
printed materials: a clear rationale for evaluation, evaluation policies, a general 
evaluation model, assigned responsibilities for participation in evaluation, defined 
duties and job descriptions for teachers, defensible measurement tools and tech- 
niques, and budgeted resources for implementing the evaluation. 

If an evaluation process is not working or if the results in meeting any of The 
Joint Committee Standards are poor, then it is important to look at the adequacy of 
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all the above district inputs to see if basic changes are necessary and possible at 
that level. It won’t do much good to work on the process if it can’t possibly succeed 
under the present constraints in institutional inputs, such as unclear policy, ambigu- 
ous teaching assignments, and inadequate budget. 

Enabling conditions are those dynamic inputs in the district whose presence or 
absence assists or thwarts the carrying out of an efficient teacher evaluation process 
but are not directly part of the process. Enabling conditions are the positive, 
supportive processes needed to make evaluation work. They include effective 
oversight and control of the evaluation process; a concept of teacher evaluation that 
is not only sound and in writing, but also known and endorsed throughout the 
district; a pervasive orientation to serve students and assist teachers; regular training 
of evaluators; evaluators who are not only well trained but also trusted and 
respected; a tradition of healthy interaction between supervisors and teachers; 
respect and support of the teacher evaluation system by parents, teachers, board 
members, and other stakeholders; regular access to sufficient funds and other 
resources to fully implement the teacher evaluation system; periodic review and 
improvement of the evaluation system; and constructive involvement of the teach- 
ers’ organization. While the above conditions are not directly a part of the process 
of evaluating individual teachers, their presence or absence can substantially 
influence the effectiveness of the evaluation process and the extent and quality of 
evaluation outcomes. 

The evaluation process is implemented through the major tasks of delineating 
the evaluation questions, intended uses, and required information; obtaining the 
information; providing the findings; and applying the results. These four tasks 
encompass a number of specific steps, as delineated in Figure 3-1. Among these 
are setting and maintaining a clear, feasible schedule for performance evaluation; 
clarifying intended users and uses of the evaluation; clarifying and validating 
teacher role definitions and performance criteria and standards; measuring and 
judging teacher performance; obtaining stakeholder input; considering information 
on the work environment and student needs; documenting the evaluation proce- 
dures; communicating evaluation results; controlling bias in theevaluation process; 
keeping appeal channels open; controlling the distribution, storage, and use of 
evaluation reports; and making decisions based on the results. 

These steps reveal the complexity of the teacher evaluation process and identify 
a number of aspects where it can go wrong. 
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10. In General, What Overall Process Is Involved in Applying the 
Model in Figure 3-1 to Analyze a Teacher Evaluation System? 



In examining a teacher evaluation system one looks first at the quality of results 
and the extent and desirability of influences on individuals and groups. Are the 
evaluation reports on individual teachers clearly grounded in sound information 
about the teacher’s job performance and is the information effectively used to help 
teachers improve and to terminate the persistently incompetent teachers? If the 
evaluations of individual teachers are not functioning satisfactorily, one then might 
examine the context, input, and process categories to determine specific deficien- 
cies and what variables can be affected in order to improve the teacher evaluation 
reports and their impact. Looked at this way, Figure 3-1 provides a framework for 
formulating working hypotheses about how to strengthen particular teacher evalu- 
ation systems. Later in this chapter detailed illustrations are presented for using 
Figure 3-1 in the process of diagnosing the strengths and weaknesses of a teacher 
evaluation system as a basis for improvement efforts. 

Finally, it should be noted that an additional and significant benefit of the process 
described above is that it helps a team to develop a common view of such important 
evaluation components as teacher duties, standards for evaluation systems, pur- 
poses of the local system, and areas in need of strengthening. 

The purpose of this section has been to suggest a state -of-the art conceptionali- 
zation of what teacher evaluation is and should be, and what steps are involved in 
improving a teacher evaluation system. In summary, the most important steps in 
improving a teacher evaluation system are as follows: 

1 . Adopt the Joint Committee Standards as a policy for assessing and improv- 
ing the teacher evaluation system. 

2. Staff the improvement effort with a representative body, and use a demo- 
cratic process to apply the Standards and improve the evaluation system. 

3. Carefully document the present evaluation system (focus, rationale, uses, 
policies, questions, performance criteria, procedures, materials, reports, 
timing, frequency, budget, etc.). 

4. Apply the Joint Committee Standards to the evaluation system to identify 
which standards are being met and which ones are not. 

5. Examine the common errors and guidelines in each unmet standard to 
identify and help diagnose the flaws in the present evaluation system. 

6. Use the scheme in Figure 3-1 to extend the diagnosis. 

7. Develop a plan and obtain support for implementing a project to improve 
the evaluation system. 
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The GUIDE now turns to presenting more operational advice for carrying out 
each step. 



Organizing a Participatory Project to Improve Teacher 

Evaluation 

It is crucial to involve all stakeholder groups in organizing the assessment of the 
adequacy of the school district teacher evaluation system. Nothing of significance 
is likely to be accepted, accomplished, or sustained in such an activity unless all 
those affected by it are kept informed and provided access to appropriate involve- 
ment. In addition, with so complex an issue, the results are likely to be more 
complete, relevant and useful if all possible know-how and perspectives are brought 
to bear. 

The Joint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation put it well in the 
following statement: 

If personnel evaluation policies and procedures are understandable, cooperatively devel- 
oped, acceptable to all interested parties, and officially adopted, they are likely to assure 
continued cooperation within the personnel evaluation program. Such cooperation 
fosters support for the program, commitment to its purposes, acceptance of its methods, 
effective implementation, confidence in the reports, and trust in evaluation outcomes 
(Joint Committee, 1988, page 75). 

The remainder of this section describes four specific steps in organizing a teacher 
evaluation improvement project adopting that perspective. 

1. Get a ‘Go Ahead ” from Key Agencies 

Prior to solicitation of involvement of all stakeholder groups, the official structures 
within the system that make decisions on and determine resources for such activities 
must commit themselves. 

Among these groups, the most obvious and prominent are the school district 
governing board, the district administration, and the local teachers’ organization. 
In addition, if the school system is large enough to support a separate staff devoted 
particularly to personnel matters, this unit needs to be involved from the beginning. 

From whatever source the idea originates for evaluating the district teacher 
evaluation system — teachers, administrators, school board, the community, or 
other — the initiating group needs immediately to respond to the following: 
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© What agencies within the school system must give official approval for such 
a project to get under way? 

• What is the best estimate of financial resources required? 

® What kinds of staffing will be required? 

® How much staff time will be required? 

® What time commitments will be required of those who compose the evalu- 
ation group? 

® What duration of time will be required for such a project ? 

• Who will be the most important parties, both formal and non formal, in getting 
the project under way and sustaining it throughout? 

When the initiating group has answered the above questions, it should approach 
whatever decision-making person or group in the school district it considers most 
important for developing interest and commitment. A brief, to-the-point written 
position statement on what needs to be done, why, through what auspices, and what 
it will contribute to overall educational improvement may be useful for establishing 
interest and commitment. In cases where excellent rapport and communication 
already exist between the parties, it may be best to consider any written plan as 
tentative and keep it in the background while jointly outlining basic agreements for 
the proposed teacher evaluation improvement process. 

In any case, the superintendent or other key decision maker will undoubtedly 
request that a more formal prospectus be prepared to confirm the project’s founda- 
tion agreements. This prospectus should be designed to assist both the lead decision 
maker and the initiating groups to inform stakeholders about the nature, importance, 
and general outline of the project. Questions like the following should be answered 
in the prospectus: 

• What group authorized the project, e.g., the board and superintendent? 

• What needs and problems will this project address, e.g., invalidity and lack 
of credibility of the present teacher evaluation system? 

• What special opportunities will be used, e.g., involvement in a pertinent 
research and development project on teacher evaluation? 

• What are the project goals, e.g., systematic evaluation of the present teacher 
evaluation system; design of an improved system; testing, revision, and 
validation of the new system; installation of the new system? 

• What group is providing conceptual and management leadership to the 
project, e.g., the district’s research and evaluation department and a collabo- 
rating national research and development center? 

• How will interested stakeholders have access to project information and 
involvement, e.g., regular briefings and a project advisory board? 
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0 What is the time line and overall schedule of work for achieving the project 
goals? 

® Who will do the work and how much of their time will be required? 

® How will the project be monitored and evaluated, e.g., through an external 
metaevaluation panel? 

® What is the budget and source of funds for the project? 

When a decision to proceed has been made by the appropriate official body, the 
time will come to constitute an improvement team. Such a group might be used 
mainly as a sounding board and communication channel to all interested stakehold- 
ers, or it might have a more authoritative, active role. In the latter case, it would 
give overall leadership and guidance to the effort and conduct much of the work. 
The school district leadership should carefully consider what role is best for the 
improvement team, then clearly define its charge to the team. A list of all stake- 
holder groups in the school district should be assembled, and project leaders should 
fan out to explain and “sell” the improvement project. In doing so, individuals 
within each body, group, or institution should be identified who have interest in 
and also, as possible, background and experience that promise to enhance the effort. 

In this way, a tentative roster of membership for an improvement team can be 
developed. Official appointment should be made by the school district governing 
board or superintendent. With a tentative representative group identified, activities 
can be planned and initiated for members of that group as well as any other work 
group to develop an understanding of The Personnel Evaluation Standards. 

2. Initial Activities for Coming to Understand the Standards 

At least five things need to be accomplished during a first convening of the project 
oversight and other work group(s) (following such organizational activities as 
electing officers and setting meeting times): 

1. Provide an overview of the purpose of the project. 

2. Provide key members of the teacher evaluation improvement team with a 
copy of this guide. 

3. Present an overview of Sections Two (on the purpose, meaning, and im- 
provement of teacher evaluation) and Three (on organizing a project to 
improve teacher evaluation) of the GUIDE. 

4. Provide a copy of The Personnel Evaluation Standards to each team member. 

5. Provide guidelines to team members on how to study the Standards. 

Guidelines for studying the Standards should include the following steps: 
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1 . Read the statement of the standard. 

2. Study the rationale and guidelines for the standard (understanding the 
guidelines is particularly important, since they are one of two main sources 
of a basic information-gathering instrument to be used in accomplishing the 
purposes of the project). 

3. Study intensively at least one illustrative case for each standard (similar to 
the illustration in Part 2 of The Personnel Evaluation Standards). 

This last activity can bring “real world” understanding of what results when a 
particular standard is met or not met, since the illustrative cases describe what 
actually takes place in educational institutions in relation to meeting specific 
standards. 



3. Practice in Applying the Standards 

In teaching district personnel about the Standards, it can be useful to conduct a 
group exercise in which the participants apply the Standards cooperatively in 
assessing some illustrative evaluation model or system. They might, for example, 
read a description of some other teacher evaluation model (such as those authored 
by Edward Iwanicki [1990], Madeline Hunter [1988], or Tom McGreal, [1983]), 
or review materials from another school district’s actual teacher evaluation system. 

Each group member can be assigned to read, apply, and teach two or three of 
the individual standards as they apply to the particular evaluation model. Thus, 
different group members will simultaneously read different standards. In applying 
each assigned standard, the group member lists the evaluation model’s strengths 
and weaknesses in relation to the standard’s requirements and record a judgment 
of whether the standard is met, partially met, or unmet. Subsequently, each group 
member will teach the others the substance of each standard that he/she applied and 
report on its application to the teacher evaluation model under review. 

Then the group will review their collective results from applying all 2 1 standards 
and through a consensus process make judgments about the evaluation model’s 
propriety, utility, feasibility, and accuracy. In addition, they could agree on which 
standards should receive priority attention in steps to strengthen the evaluation 
model. 

This analysis will provide a basis for deciding whether the evaluation model is 
adequate as it stands, needs to be improved, or is so deficient that it should be 
rejected totally. If the decision is to improve the model, the above analysis will 
provide working hypotheses about which standards most need to be addressed in 
order to make the evaluation model fully satisfactory. 
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4. Clinching the Understanding 

Following their initial attempts to learn and apply the Standards, it is useful to 
convene the oversight and work groups to review and “clinch” the learning. This 
is the time for a group that will work together for a considerable period to achieve 
common understanding of the meaning of the Standards, from the broad implica- 
tions of their use for improving the local evaluation system to precise definitions 
of specific terms. For accomplishing the latter, members might be referred to the 
glossary in the Standards book. The above description, incidentally, reflects how 
the authors of this GUIDE have taught real groups the substance and application 
of the Standards. The process works. 

In summary, the main points of this section are as follows: 

1 . The Personnel Evaluation Standards are the most widely endorsed standards 
in the U.S. for judging teacher evaluation and other educator evaluation 
systems 5 . 

2. Assessment and improvement of a teacher evaluation system should be a 
collaborative activity of the interested stakeholders. 

3. The stakeholders can be greatly aided in their capacity to work together if 
they teach each other about The Personnel Evaluation Standards and if they 
jointly use the Standards to examine and strengthen the school district’s 
teacher evaluation system. 

The oversight and project work groups are now prepared to take up the task of 
describing their district’s evaluation system. This activity is presented in the next 
section. 



Profiling the Current Teacher Evaluation System 

It is assumed at this point that the Teacher Evaluation Improvement Team has 
gained a high level of understanding of The Personnel Evaluation Standards, has 
reached some knowledge of the other main concepts presented to this point in the 
GUIDE, and has achieved credibility and support for leading the district’s effort to 
assess and, as appropriate, improve the teacher evaluation system. In that context, 
the purpose of this section is to provide practical advice and materials for the team 



5 In fact, the Joint Committee on Standards for Educational Evaluation is the only body in 
education that has been accredited by the American National Standards Institute (ANSI) to set 
professional standards for educational evaluations in the U.S. 
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to use in performing its first assessment task: describing the current teacher 
evaluation system. 

The aim of this step is to develop a shared understanding among members of 
the team and other stakeholders of the local teacher evaluation system as it is 
defined and as it is actually practiced. This involves clarifying and validating the 
assumptions about what the system is, both on paper and in practice. With a clear 
description of the design and operation of the evaluation system gained from 
implementing this section, the team will be able to apply The Personnel Evaluation 
Standards to the local teacher evaluation system. It cannot be overemphasized, 
however, that having a clear, valid understanding of the system is absolutely 
essential to an effective application of The Personnel Evaluation Standards. Before 
the team can evaluate the teacher evaluation system, however unclear its policies 
and practices might be, the team members must determine what it is. 



1. Securing Information on the System 

The team will need to search for information that is often hard to find as it seeks to 
document and describe the current teacher evaluation system. In this endeavor, the 
team’s make-up can be critical. It is expected, for example, that among its members 
there will be those with intimate knowledge of school board policy, school system 
rules and regulations, and other sources of information on teacher evaluation. They 
can contribute to obtaining pertinent print documentation, a crucial source of 
information, since it contains the official district position and examples of past 
practice, as contrasted to the oral history and folklore about the system. Print 
documentation (or the lack of it) also attests to whether or not the teacher evaluation 
system has been clarified in specific policies, rules, regulations, and practice 
guidelines. 

In addition to collecting and examining relevant documents, it is also important 
to investigate and record what actually happens in the practice of evaluating 
teachers. This information can fill gaps not covered by documents, and it can help 
determine whether evaluations are conducted in accordance with the written 
evaluation policies and guidelines. 



2. Print and Practice Sources 

The two main sources of information on the teacher evaluation system, print and 
practice, are described below. 
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1 . Get it in writing if possible 

Written evidence (print), such as the collective bargaining contract, is an 
essential source for identifying the teacher evaluation policies. Documents, 
such as teacher evaluation instruments and reports, are also useful to assess 
whether the evaluation policies and practices are consistent. 

Examples of written sources of information include the following (the 
team will likely identify others): 

© written school board policy 
® written rules and regulations (based on policy) 

® negotiated agreements 
® collective bargaining letters of agreement 
® job descriptions 
® role definitions 

® central office administrative handbooks 
® contracts or letters of employment 
® statements of responsibilities 
® faculty handbooks 

• principals’ handbooks 

® special administrative orders 

• periodic bulletins to staff 
® procedures manuals 

® reporting forms 
® rating forms 

• memos and directives 
® meeting minutes 

2. Get additional information from interviews 

When it is not possible to answer a particular question from print sources, 
oral inquiry (interviews) should be made to establish what the unwritten 
policies are and the extent to which the written policies are or are not being 
implemented. The most valuable product of such interviews usually is 
descriptions of actual evaluation practices from the perspectives of key 
participants. Often that is a reality quite different from what is described in 
written policies. 

Personnel who might be interviewed include those who have the major 
responsibility for implementing the evaluation system (the team will likely 
identify others): 

• director of personnel 

® other staff in the personnel office 
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® principals 

® other school building personnel directly involved in the evaluation process 
® other school staff who have some responsibility for implementing rules 
and regulations that bear on teacher evaluation 

Teachers, the subjects of the evaluation, and principals, most often the evalua- 
tors, are particularly good sources of information about the actual practice in the 
district. Normally they can provide illustrative materials drawn from actual per- 
formance evaluations, and in addition personal descriptions of their experiences 
with the system. A form for use in recording findings from both print and practice 
is part of Appendix A referred to below. Print and practice also are essential 
background sources required for the completion of the forms in Appendix B. 



3. Use the Collected Documents and Interviews to Indicate the 
Characteristics of the Evaluation System on a Common Form 

Once the background information on the teacher evaluation system has been 
obtained, the team is advised to code the system on an appropriate form. Appendix 
A contains such a form developed from a study of a range of different teacher 
evaluation systems. This form is comprehensive in its coverage of variables found 
in those systems. It will enable the team to record what it has learned about the 
current teacher evaluation system related to the following major questions, as well 
as more specific issues: 

® In what school district/subset of schools is the evaluation system employed 
and which teachers are subject to the evaluation? 

® Who developed the evaluation system and what is the nature and level of 
involvement of the teachers’ organization? 

• Are there official policies for teacher evaluation and what are they? 

® What is the multiyear schedule for evaluating different classifications of 
teachers? 

• What are the purposes of the evaluations? 

• Who conducts and is otherwise involved in evaluations of teacher perform- 
ance and what are their qualifications? 

« What criteria are used to evaluate teacher qualifications and performance, and 
to what extent are work environment variables considered? 

• What forms, instruments, procedures, etc. are used to evaluate teacher per- 
formance? 

• What reports and other types of feedback are given to teachers, and how is 
the distribution of reports controlled? 
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® How are evaluation findings used? 

® How, if at all, is the evaluation system monitored and modified? 

• What, if any, groups of teachers are exempt from evaluation? 

• What, if any, published model(s) provides the basis for the evaluation system? 

Using the FORM FOR DOCUMENTING A TEACHER EVALUATION SYS- 
TEM (Appendix A) will enable the teacher evaluation improvement team to gain 
a comprehensive view of the school district’s teacher evaluation system. Involve- 
ment of the entire team and other stakeholders in completing the form will both 
enhance the comprehensiveness of documentation and promote shared under- 
standing. Nevertheless, there probably will remain some gaps and areas of uncer- 
tainty. 

Therefore, it is desirable that the team meet with other stakeholders, e.g., 
teachers, personnel office staff, principals, central office administrators, and board 
members, to present the completed form for further clarification and validation. A 
bonus of such activity is that involvement of a wide range of stakeholders in this 
process broadens the base of shared understanding and acceptance beyond mem- 
bership of the team. This is an important benefit that can pay off through later 
widespread involvement in and approval of the process to improve the teacher 
evaluation system. 



4. Abstracting the Teacher Evaluation System 



Once the team is satisfied that it has collected sufficient documentation of the 
teacher evaluation system and correctly coded its characteristics on the FORM FOR 
DOCUMENTING A TEACHER EVALUATION SYSTEM (Appendix A), it 
should describe the system in narrative. The 13 questions listed above can serve as 
an outline for the description, or the team might create its own outline. If the team 
can develop and agree on a coherent, succinct description of the evaluation system, 
then its members can feel comfortable that they have achieved a shared under- 
standing of the current teacher evaluation system. If not, they probably are not 
prepared to move ahead. 

At this point the team is ready to advance to the next crucial step: Evaluating 
the current teacher evaluation system against The Personnel Evaluation Standards, 
the topic of the next section. 
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Determining which Personnel Evaluation Standards Are Met 
by the Present Evaluation System 

When agreement on the description of the school district’s evaluation system has 
been reached, The Personnel Evaluation Standards can be applied to assess the 
system, in order to determine the extent to which it possesses the desired attrib- 
utes— propriety, utility, feasibility, and accuracy. This section presents two different 
approaches to that key process. 

The first option to applying the Standards is the one recommended by the Joint 
Committee in Part II of the Standards book (Joint Committee, 1988, pages 123- 
154). This option is titled the Matrix Sampling Method. In it, the set of 21 standards 
is divided among the members of the team. For example, each member might be 
assigned 2 or 3 of the 21 standards. It is desirable to assign the Standards to insure 
that each standard is applied independently by at least 2 team members. This will 
provide cross-checks on the conclusions reached. Each member then systematically 
applies the assigned standards to the description of the district’s current teacher 
evaluation system. 

The steps in applying each standard are as follows: 

1 . Read the assigned standard definition, explanation, guidelines, and common 
errors. 

2. In consideration of the requirements of the standard, make lists of strengths 
and weaknesses of the system. It is suggested that these lists be made on a 
form such as that provided in Figure 3-2. 

3. Based on the noted strengths and weaknesses, record on the form a judgment 
of whether the standard is met, partially met, not met, or cannot be assessed. 

If the judgment that the standard under consideration is either partially met or 
not met, the team member should list ideas for improvements that might strengthen 
the teacher evaluation system in meeting the standard. These lists of possible 
improvement steps will prove useful later when the team addresses the issues of 
redesigning the system. 

If information is insufficient to apply the standard, the existing evaluation 
system can be considered to be incomplete. Until the needed information is 
obtained, it is appropriate to judge that the standard is not met. 

When team members have applied all of the individual standards and recorded 
strengths, weaknesses, and recommendations for each, the team should convene 
and implement the following steps: 

1 . For each standard, those members who applied it should report their find- 
ings. 
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Figure 3-2. Individual Standard Summary 
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2. The full team should hear and discuss the reports for each standard; reconcile 
discrepancies; merge the different lists of strengths, weaknesses, and recom- 
mendations for the standard; and reach consensus on whether the standard 
is met, partially met, or not met. 

3. A team recorder should document the team decisions for each of the 21 
standards on forms, such as Figure 3-2. 

4. The team should then summarize the overall profile of the teacher evaluation 
system relative to the 21 standards. See Figure 3-3 for an example of a 
summary form and Figure 3-4 as an example of a profile sheet that the 
recorder might use to record the overall team judgments of the system 
against the 21 standards. 

A second approach recommended by the Joint Committee (1988) would be to 
have each team member independently apply all 21 standards. Using a separate 
individual form (Figure 3-2) for each standard, each member would list strengths, 
weaknesses, and recommendations for improvement and record her or his judgment 
of whether the standard was met, partially met, or not met. Each member would 
then record those judgments on a summary form. 

This homework by each team member is designed to prepare her/him for 
informed participation in a group consensus process. After all members have 
completed the individual analysis of all standards, they would submit their forms 
to the team leader. The leader, with appropriate secretarial support, would summa- 
rize for each standard the information from individual team members. The summary 
(see Figure 3-3) would include a merged list of all noted strengths, weaknesses, 
and recommendations and would identify the number of team members who judged 
the standard to be met, partially met, or not met. Each team member would then be 
provided both her/his individual sheet and the summary sheet for each standard. 
The team would then meet to do the following: 

1 . Discuss each standard to reach agreement on whether it is met, partially met, 
or not met. 

2. Decide whether any of the listed strengths, weaknesses, and recommenda- 
tions should be deleted. 

Either of these approaches should assist the teacher evaluation improvement 
team in determining the extent to which the teacher evaluation system meets The 
Personnel Evaluation Standards. This chapter and the Standards book should 
provide sufficient direction and information for accomplishing the task. 

Once it is determined that the results of applying the Standards are valid, team 
members should discuss those results to identify the critical issues and objectives 
to be achieved in strengthening the evaluation system. Essentially, the team 
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Figure 3-3. Standards Summary (continued) 
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Figure 3-4. Evaluation System Profile 
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determines which standards will receive priority attention in the effort to improve. 
Thus, they develop the “big picture” of what is to be accomplished. 

The following section addresses the team’s next important task: Deciding and 
planning how to improve the teacher evaluation system. 



Deciding and Planning How to Improve the Teacher 
Evaluation System 

Up to this point, the Teacher Evaluation Improvement Team has described the 
current system and evaluated it against The Personnel Evaluation Standards. The 
entire team has discussed and agreed upon the degree to which the system meets, 
partially meets, or does not meet each of the 21 standards. The team also will have 
compiled preliminary lists of strengths, weaknesses, and recommendations related 
to each standard. With these determinations, they will have reached their conclu- 
sions about the present system’s propriety, utility, feasibility, and accuracy. 

The team’s next task is to decide how best to improve the teacher evaluation 
system. They have three basic options: 

1. Decide that the present system is exemplary in satisfying the conditions of 
propriety, utility, feasibility, and accuracy.' In this unlikely but most welcome 
case there is no need for corrective action. And, indeed, a celebration may 
be in order. Certainly, the district should make its outstanding evaluation 
system known outside its community, so that others may study and consider 
adopting the procedures that led to its success. 

2. Decide that the present system is so seriously flawed in its propriety, utility, 
feasibility, and accuracy that it must be replaced with a new system. 

3. Decide that the present system has sufficient merit to warrant its improve- 
ment and continued use. 



Replacing the Current Teacher Evaluation System 

In some cases it will be appropriate, even mandatory, that the team chooses the 
second option. Some teacher evaluation systems are so inappropriate or ineffective 
that they are beyond repair. For example, a number of states have instituted 
innovative teacher testing and career ladder programs, only to conclude later in the 
face of controversy, poor performance of the system, and litigation that the new 
system should be discontinued and replaced. Clearly, there is justification and 
precedent for drastic action. 
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However, making and implementing such a significant decision is complex and 
difficult. A host of issues cause difficulties in choosing to replace a teacher 
evaluation system: 

® renegotiating the collective bargaining agreement on teacher evaluation 

® dismissing or reassigning current staff 

® discontinuing use of the current evaluation form, which may be favored by 
administrators for its convenience 

• convincing stakeholders that there is genuine need for a change and that 
replacement will be professionally sound, not a political power move 

• obtaining the funds, associated resources, and administrative commitment 
necessary to design, test, refine, and install a new system 

• training participants to implement a new system 

• convincing stakeholders that improved evaluation can and should serve many 
valuable ends other than perfunctory accountability uses 

The district’s teacher evaluation improvement team, central administration, and 
board will want to weigh carefully the pros and cons of the choice between replacing 
or improving the present system. The key determinant in that decision should be 
the assessment of which option is more likely to result in a system that meets the 
requirements of The Personnel Evaluation Standards. 

If the board decides to discard and replace the current system, then it must set a 
timetable and budget for phasing out the present system while simultaneously 
designing, trying out, revising, and installing a new system. This will normally 
require one to two years. The necessary development and installation work should 
be carefully defined, assigned, scheduled, and budgeted, since this is a complex 
and sensitive process carried out in the shadow of a failed predecessor. 

The new system should be designed with appropriate attention to all the steps 
in Figure 3-1. Here is a list of steps to be implemented in replacing the present 
evaluation system: 

1 . Gain go-ahead for replacing the teacher evaluation system from the official 
governing body and administration of the school system and at least a 
sign-off from the teachers’ organization and other key formal bodies. 

2. Identify all audiences that must become involved and/or fully informed as 
improvements are agreed on and implemented. 

3. Ask the board to adopt The Personnel Evaluation Standards as district policy 
for evaluations of teachers and other district personnel. 

4. Obtain an official written charge including the following: 

® a clear and precise mission statement 

® a description of the team’s authority and specific responsibilities 
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• time lines for accomplishing agreed-on tasks 

• a statement of how, to what audiences, and at what intervals reports of 
progress will be made 

5. Announce the decision that the present system is to be discontinued, 
specifying a target date one or two years hence. 

6. Announce that a new system will be developed and installed in accordance 
with the requirements of The Personnel Evaluation Standards. 

7. Name members of the teacher evaluation improvement team. 

8. Provide opportunities for stakeholders to give input to the teacher evalu- 
ation improvement process, e.g., schedule open forums and focus group 
meetings and extend invitations to submit written observations and sug- 
gestions. 

9. Project the kind and numbers of human and material resources required to 
design and install the new system. 

10. Estimate the time required to plan, test, and fully install the new system. 

1 1 . Develop and publicize a schedule of the development process, including 

• identification and assessment of alternative teacher evaluation models 

• outlining of the model to be employed in the district 

• operationalizing the model in such terms as policy statements, rules, 
annual cycle, criteria, performance information, forms, reports, storage 
and retrieval of reports, follow-up actions, responsibilities, training, and 
facilities 

• develop and obtain approval for an appropriate budget 

• review and testing of the operationalized model 
® training and installation 

12. Make a detailed checklist of the conditions to be met by the new system, 
drawing from the strengths, weaknesses, and recommendations listed for 
each standard and the items included in Figure 3-1 . 

13. Identify alternative evaluation models or systems operating in school 
districts and evaluate them against The Personnel Evaluation Standards. 

14. Select a model or combination of models. 

15. Develop a general description of the intended new teacher evaluation 
system and share it with stakeholders. 

16. Develop a specific plan for developing and installing the new system. 

17. Affix the following to the plan for each component: 

• Financial resources required for its development 

• Human resources required for its development 

• Time lines required, by stages, for its development 

• Evaluation criteria and processes to be used in assessing the success of 
the new system 
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18. Compile the specific plans for development into an overall plan and 
specific work schedule for establishing the new teacher evaluation system. 

19. Develop the design and component parts of the new teacher evaluation 
system, reflecting the process steps and related components of Figure 3-1. 
What must be done in specifics will depend much on the particular model 
selected or constructed and on local community and school district condi- 
tions. For illustrative purposes, some of the techniques that cut across a 
variety of teacher evaluation models are listed below for the consideration 
of implementers. They are placed generally in the order in which they 
might be considered if an evaluation system were being developed from 
the beginning: 

® Validate the need for the existing teaching positions and make recom- 
mendations for appropriate changes. 

• Update teachers’ job descriptions. 

• Specify general performance standards and criteria. 

• Define evaluation report formats. 

® Select or develop evaluation forms and other materials, as needed. 

® Define evaluation uses and users. 

• Define roles and responsibilities for implementing the new evaluation 
system. 

® Provide needed orientation and training. 

® Schedule evaluation tasks. 

20. Evaluate the operationalized new evaluation system design against the 2 1 
Personnel Evaluation Standards. Follow the procedures that the team used 
to evaluate the present teacher evaluation system. 

21. Revise the evaluation system design as appropriate. 

22. Train the participants to implement the teacher evaluation system. 

23. Formally install the improved system. 

24. Periodically review and evaluate the system and improve it as appropriate. 

A Word About Alternative Teacher Evaluation Models 

Please note that the reviews of teacher evaluation models (Scriven, Wheeler, & 
Haertel, 1992-93; Stufflebeam, 1992; Dwyer & Stufflebeam, 1994) were not 
encouraging. The reviewers found that virtually all existing published teacher 
evaluation models are inadequate in comparison to the requirements of the full 
range of The Personnel Evaluation Standards. While many models do evidence 
decided strengths, virtually all of them also have serious weaknesses. Some models 
(e.g., the value-added models of Sanders & Horn, 1994; and Webster, Mendro, & 
Almaguer, 1994) are strong on technical grounds and on their use of student 
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performance data to assess teaching effectiveness, but lack feasibility in the great 
majority of school districts. Other models are easier to use in the wide range of 
districts, e.g., Management By Objectives and teacher self-assessment, but these 
often lack rigor and credibility in their application. Scriven’s approach, which 
focuses on assessing a teacher’s fulfillment of duties, is conceptually and philo- 
sophically compelling, but has not been operationalized as a component of an 
existing, or new, model. The frequent practice of annual or semiannual observations 
of teachers by principals often fails to discriminate between good and poor teaching 
throughout the year, focuses inappropriately on teaching style rather than respon- 
sibilities, and may not provide useful feedback to the teacher. Some models, such 
as Iwanicki’s Professional Growth Oriented Model (Iwanicki, 1992), place so much 
emphasis on teacher improvement that they lack credibility with respect to identi- 
fying serious teaching deficiencies and dismissing persistently incompetent teachers. 

In spite of the mixed report on the merits of alternative teacher evaluation 
models, the teacher evaluation improvement team can gain much of value by 
searching out and studying these models in comparison to The Personnel Evalu- 
ation Standards. The team should undertake this task with the aim of selecting 
strong features from several different models and combining them into a strong 
hybrid. Those sources marked with an asterisk (*) under References should be 
useful for identifying and examining alternative teacher evaluation models. 



Improving the Current Teacher Evaluation System 

In many cases, a district will determine that its present teacher evaluation system 
is sufficiently sound in propriety, utility, feasibility, and accuracy and that it is best 
to improve rather than replace it. In such instances, the teacher evaluation improve- 
ment team should ground its redesign in the results of its assessment of the current 
system against the 21 Joint Committee Standards. 

Weaknesses identified when the evaluation system is compared to the Standards 
as stated on the individual standard form (Figure 3-2) provide a good starting place 
for determining needed corrections. The strengths found in the current system 
should also be considered and built upon. And it will be useful to examine the 
recommendations that were recorded. The previous analysis of the present system 
in comparison to the 21 Standards provides an important list of specific, germane 
issues to be resolved and strengths to be built upon in planning the improvement 
of the evaluation system. 

In addition, the structure in Figure 3-1 offers a framework by which to organize 
the identified strengths, weaknesses, and recommendations related to the compo- 
nents of a teacher evaluation system. This figure essentially summarizes context, 
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input, process, and outcome categories and shows general interrelationships among 
the full set of identified variables for defining a teacher evaluation system and 
determining its strengths and weaknesses. 

This section illustrates how Figure 3-1 can be used to formulate propositions 
about how to improve particular teacher evaluation systems. The propositions are 
presented separately for each of the four main principles in the quality paradigm 
(propriety, utility, feasibility, and accuracy) and are examined in relation to five 
other dimensions in Figure 3-1 (State/Community Context, District/School Printed 
Inputs, Enabling Conditions, Evaluation Process, and Impacts of the Evaluation). 
It is recommended that teams carefully develop their own lists. 

The sample proposition (propriety) presented below is not an exhaustive catalog 
of ways to improve a particular teacher evaluation system. Rather, the intent is to 
provide an illustrative listing of potential deficiencies that should be addressed, as 
they are capable of causing the teacher evaluation system to fail. In using this 
scheme in actual teacher evaluation improvement projects, the team will develop 
its own propositions based on its comparison of the system against each Joint 
Committee standard and on how the identified strengths, weaknesses, and recom- 
mendations fit into the scheme’s context, input, process, and output categories. The 
following is provided as an illustration of how the framework in Figure 3-1 can be 
used to identify and refine corrections to be made in improving an existing teacher 
evaluation system. 

SAMPLE PROPOSITION ( Propriety ): 

If the evaluation of teacher performance essentially ACQUIESCES IN THE 
FACE OF SOME STUDENTS BEING SUBJECTED TO POOR TEACHING 
(a clear violation of the Service Orientation standard), then it is especially important 
to check for and correct or counteract deficiencies in at least the following: 

(STATE/COMMUNITY CONTEXT) 

1.11 Ensure that everything that can be done has been done to secure the 
community’s support and respect for competent teaching for all students. 

(DISTRICT/SCHOOL PRINTED INPUTS) 

1.21 Ensure that the rationale for teacher evaluation stated in the district 
policies places a high priority on assuring that every student will receive 
competent instruction. 

1 .22 Ensure that the district’s printed policies are clear and defensible with 
respect to due process, remediation, and termination. 
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1 .23 Ensure that the district policies require each teacher to be evaluated by a 
properly credentialed and trained evaluator. 

1 .24 Ensure that the stated purposes for evaluation include protecting students 
from substandard teaching. 

1 .25 Ensure that each teacher’s duties are clearly defined in up-to-date official 
job descriptions. 

1.26 Ensure that the sanctioned uses of evaluation include both remediation 
and termination. 

(ENABLING CONDITIONS IN THE DISTRICT/SCHOOL) 

1.31 Make sure the printed materials (e.g., manuals, memos, descriptions) on 
the evaluation system explicitly demand competent teaching for every 
student. 

1.32 Make sure the printed evaluation system materials (beyond district poli- 
cies), explicitly and consistently provide that teachers receive evaluative 
feedback oriented to improving teaching performance. 

1 .33 Make sufe that the district has an explicit multiyear timetable (consistent 
with board policy) to assure that each teacher’s performance is evaluated 
on a regular basis. 

1 .34 Make sure that reasonable efforts are made on a continuous basis to engage 
the teachers’ union in supporting a teacher evaluation system that is 
strongly oriented to serving students. 

(EVALUATION PROCESS IN THE SCHOOL) 

1.41 Make sure that (a) the actual frequency of evaluations is sufficient to 
identity instances of substandard teaching before it harms students and (b) 
off-schedule evaluations are pursued when deficient teaching is suspected. 

1 .42 Make sure that work environment variables are examined for each teacher, 
so that steps can be taken to correct environmental problems and con- 
straints that prevent a given teacher from succeeding. 

1.43 Make sure that teachers are regularly given feedback on both teaching 
strengths and weaknesses. 
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1 .44 Make sure that the district regularly employs due process for remediation 
and, if necessary, termination of teachers. 

(IMPACTS OF THE EVALUATION) 

1.51 Ensure that teachers are regularly given substantive feedback on the 
quality of their teaching along with suggestions for improvement. 

1.52 Ensure that competent and especially exemplary teaching is recognized 
and reinforced. 

1 .53 Ensure that teacher evaluations lead to appropriate supervisory oversight 
and appropriate feedback. 

1.54 Ensure that evaluations are used to help plan professional development 
activities. 

1 .55 Ensure that the evaluation is oriented to provide continuous improvement 
in service to students. 

1 .56 Ensure that the evaluation is oriented to ongoing surveillance of quality 
of teaching and equity of service. 

The preceding sample proposition and identification of potential corrective 
actions shows how the framework in Figure 3-1 can be used in conjunction with 
The Personnel Evaluation Standards to develop specifications for improving an 
existing teacher evaluation system. The teacher evaluation improvement team is 
advised to measure its analysis of the system against the Standards and the contents 
of Figure 3-1 in order to develop a checklist of items that must be satisfactorily 
addressed to improve the system. They should find such a checklist useful both for 
redesigning the system and for evaluating the resulting plan. 

The steps to be implemented in improving an existing teacher evaluation system 
are very similar to those listed earlier in this chapter for replacing a system, since 
the same factors and principles come into play. However, there are some important 
differences. Basically, the following steps are involved: 

1 . Gain go-ahead for improving the teacher evaluation system from the official 
governing body and administration of the school system, and at least a 
sign-off from the teachers organization and other key formal bodies. 

2. Identify all audiences that must become involved and/or fully informed as 
improvements are agreed on and implemented. 

3 . Ask the board to adopt The Personnel Evaluation Standards as district policy 
for evaluations of teachers and other district personnel. 
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4. Obtain an official written charge including the following: 

® a clear and precise mission statement 

® a description of the team’s authority and specific responsibilities 
® time lines for accomplishing agreed-on tasks 

® a statement of how, to what audiences, and at what intervals reports of 
progress will be made 

5. Announce the decision that the present system is to be improved by a 
certain target date, one or two years hence. 

6. Announce that the improvements will be made in accordance with the 
requirements of The Personnel Evaluation Standards. 

7. Name the members of the teacher evaluation improvement team. 

8. Provide opportunities for stakeholders to give input to the teacher evalu- 
ation improvement process, e.g., schedule open forums and focus group 
meetings, and extend invitations to submit written observations and sug- 
gestions. 

9. Project required financial resources for work of the task force and accom- 
plishment of improvements. 

10. Project the kind and numbers of human and material resources required for 
making the needed improvements. 

1 1 . Estimate the timerequired to plan, test, and fully implement the improvements. 

1 2. Publish a schedule of the development process, including 

® developing a checklist of requirements for the improved evaluation 
system 

• outlining the improved teacher evaluation system 

• operationalizing the improved system in such terms as policy state- 
ments, rules, annual cycle, criteria, performance information, forms, 
reports, storage and retrieval of reports, follow-up actions, responsibili- 
ties, training, facilities, and budget 

• reviewing and testing the improved system 

• training and installation 

13. Make a detailed checklist of the conditions to be met by the improved 
system, drawing from the strengths, weaknesses, and recommendations 
listed for each standard. 

14. Prioritize required improvements into such categories as 

• things that require immediate “fixing” 

• important needed improvements that should become second-level priorities 

• third-level improvements, the implementation of which can be spread 
over two, three, or more years 

• things that need fixing but that can become part of a long-range plan 
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15. Develop a specific plan for bringing about each required improvement, 
beginning with those classified under the “a” category above and proceed- 
ing through the hierarchy of priorities. 

16. Affix to the plan for each improvement the following: 

© financial resources required for its accomplishment 
0 human resources required for its accomplishment 

® time lines required, by stages, for its accomplishment 

• evaluation criteria and processes to be used in determining the success 
of the improvement 

17. Compile the specific plans into an overall plan and work schedule for 
improving the teacher evaluation system. 

18. Develop the design and component parts of the improved teacher evalu- 
ation system reflecting the process steps and related components of Figure 
3-1. What must be done in particular will depend much on the specific 
needed improvements and on local community and school district condi- 
tions. For illustrative purposes, some of the techniques that cut across a 
variety of teacher evaluation improvement initiatives are listed below for 
the consideration of implementers. They are placed generally in the order 
in which they might be considered if an evaluation system were being 
developed from the beginning: 

© Validate the need for the existing teaching positions and make recom- 
mendations for appropriate changes. 

• Update teachers’ job descriptions. 

• Specify general performance standards and criteria. 

• Define evaluation report formats. 

• Revise or replace evaluation forms and other materials, as needed. 

® Define evaluation uses and users. 

® Define roles and responsibilities for implementing the revised evalu- 
ation system. 

• Provide needed orientation and training. 

® Schedule evaluation tasks. 

19. Evaluate the operationalized improved evaluation system design against 
the 21 Personnel Evaluation Standards. Follow the procedures that the 
team used to evaluate the present teacher evaluation system. 

20. Revise the evaluation system design as appropriate. 

21. Train the participants to implement the improved teacher evaluation sys- 
tem. 

22. Install the improved system. 

23. Periodically review and evaluate the system and improve it as appropriate. 
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Summary 

The purpose of this section has been to provide practical advice for planning the 
improvement of teacher evaluation in adistrict.lt was noted that the initial decision 
is to determine whether the present system needs to be replaced or strengthened. 

If improvement is indicated, then the next decision is to decide whether to import 
a new model or strengthen the present system. If a new model is to be installed, a 
search should be made to identify promising models, and they should be evaluated 
against the 21 Joint Committee Standards. Based on the results of that evaluation, 
a model should be selected, or the best features of several choices combined into a 
hybrid model. 

If the decision is made to improve the current model, the team should construct 
a checklist of the conditions that must be met in the improved system. It was noted 
that this checklist should reflect the strengths, weaknesses, and recommendations 
identified when the current system was evaluated against the 21 Joint Committee 
Standards. In addition, these should be organized and fleshed out by using the 
framework of Figure 3-1 . 

Once the new model or specifications for improving the present system are 
identified, the improvement process should be carefully outlined and implemented. 
Finally, sample steps for such a work schedule were provided. 



Planning and Implementing the Evaluation Improvement 
Project 

The activities proposed in the previous sections consist of organizing for, planning, 
and initiating action to replace or improve the school district teacher evaluation 
system based on weaknesses and strengths identified as a result of applying the 
Standards to the evaluation system. The purpose of this concluding section is to 
recap the main message of the GUIDE and to present general guidance for 
implementing the change process. 

The section addresses the following topics: 

• Guiding Principles for Improving Teacher Evaluation Practices 

• How to Organize the Improvement Effort 

• The Importance of Pilot Testing and Improvement 

• Budget Considerations 

• Ongoing Oversight 
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Guiding Principles 

Whatever group (improvement team or a similar body) takes on the task of planning 
for improvement of the school district teacher evaluation system, several principles 
will need to be kept in mind: 

1. Change in social agencies (schools are no exception) is often difficult to 
agree on and slow to accomplish. 

2. Planning and implementing improvements need to involve representatives 
of all stakeholder groups. 

3. Establishing priorities needs to be an early and important activity and must 
provide for 

• getting the most-needed things done first 

• accomplishing less urgent improvements in later stages 
® setting realistic time lines for various levels of priority 

4. Provision needs to be made for resources, both financial and human, suffi- 
cient to accomplish the agreed-on needed improvements. 

5. Provision needs to be made for personnel training and retraining required to 
effect and sustain change. 

6. Provision needs to be made for piloting (field testing) whatever is to be done 
before broad implementation. 

7. Provision needs to be made for addressing and correcting problems of 
implementation as they arise. 

8. Assurance needs to be provided that implementations meet sound profes- 
sional standards and legal requirements. 



How to Organize the Improvement Effort 

Bringing stakeholders into the planning process early on and making them active 
contributors to planning and effecting change may make the difference between 
success or failure. The worn cliche that people are unlikely to become enthusiastic 
about changes they are not part of or consulted about certainly applies here. 

The improvement team must be confident of support for the teacher evaluation 
system improvement effort. And it is imperative that they secure a mandate for the 
work to be done and a commitment to an appropriate level of financial and other 
resource support to see the improvement process through to completion. 

The concept of mandate can have at least two meanings. On the one hand, it can 
mean an authoritative order or command, especially a written one. For example, a 
mandate in a school system can be a decision made by the school board to review 
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and perhaps revise the teacher evaluation system. This is a “top-down” definition 
of mandate. However, a mandate can also refer to the desires of constituents 
expressed to a representative body as a directive for change. For example, a teacher 
or group of teachers within a school system may express, either through a teachers 
organization or through organizational channels, a desire to have the teacher 
evaluation system reviewed and perhaps revised. This is the “bottom-up” meaning 
of mandate. 

Securing a mandate to improve the existing teacher evaluation system, as is used 
in this context, means achieving an agreement between the “top-down” adminis- 
trative order and the “bottom-up” directive for change. The best assurance of 
success in such a sensitive effort is commitment to the teacher evaluation system 
improvement process by at least three key groups: the administrative body; the 
governing policy board of a school system; and the teachers. Moreover, although 
teachers and administrators are the major players in the effort, a genuine mandate 
must involve all stakeholders, for without representation and support from a broad 
base of stakeholders, effective change will be hard to come by. 

Securing this mandate at the replacement or improvement stage of the process 
is even more critical than the mandate for reviewing the evaluation system. 
Replacement or improvement of the system involves change, and change can be, 
or seem to be, a serious threat to the existing structures and those most directly 
affected by the changes. Those who are a part of designing and implementing the 
improvement process are less likely to feel threatened and more likely to be 
seriously supportive and committed to change. 

The improvement team, whatever its composition, will need to possess among 
its members those who have a thorough understanding of the school system, the 
key governance and decision-making structures of the community, and the com- 
munity characteristics and inclination. Participation in the process by those who 
have that knowledge is bound to produce in the range of stakeholders a heightened 
sense of the personal, community, and professional benefits of improved teacher 
evaluation. 

Early on, the improvement team will need to identify expertise among its 
members or among other groups and individuals willing to serve in a consulting 
capacity. And it will need to identify key change agents in the school system-ex- 
isting structures and formal and informal leaders who play important roles when- 
ever change is considered in the school district. Inclusion, not exclusion, 
strengthens support and the mandate for change. 
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The Importance of Pilot Testing and Improvement 

The new or improved teacher evaluation system should be used only on a limited 
basis prior to full implementation. Allowing a unit of teachers, a single building, 
or an administrative unit to test the system provides an opportunity to see it in 
action, not just on paper. Concerns and problems that arise from the pilot test should 
be reported and recorded, so that at the end of the trial period specific changes can 
be made to improve the operation of the system. 

Soliciting periodic feedback about the process during the pilot testing phase 
should help to ensure cooperation and increase trust, important factors when 
changes are being made. Providing opportunities for evaluators, evaluatees, and 
others to discuss operational problems emerging during the pilot testing phase has 
the added advantage of bringing to bear a broader, and more practical perspective 
on the changes that will be made. 



Budget Considerations 

The improvement plan budget must include the costs of personnel, services, and 
materials. If implementation of the plan requires the time of several support staff, 
substitute teachers and attendant release-time arrangements so that district teachers 
can participate, or stipends for stakeholders, these costs must be included in the 
budget. Services also may include fees, and associated costs of consultants (trans- 
portation, follow-up activities, training of district personnel). Additional materials 
may be required. The purchase of notebooks, handbooks, videotape, training 
guides, and other references may be necessary to carry out the improvement plan. 
If these expenses are included in the plan, the associated costs must be part of the 
budget. 



Ongoing Oversight 

Once the new or improved teacher evaluation system has been installed, the district 
should consider designating the teacher evaluation improvement team as a “guiding 
review panel.” This panel would periodically review the operation of the new 
system and make recommendations for correcting problems and more generally for 
strengthening the system. Based on the considerable knowledge and understanding 
the task force will have accumulated, itcould provide especially insightful feedback 
to the board, superintendent, personnel office, principals, and teachers. Its 
metaevaluation (i.e., evaluation of the evaluation system) work should be grounded 
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in The Personnel Evaluation Standards, this GUIDE, and the district evaluation 
policies. The process outlined in the section that addresses which professional 
evaluation standards are met by the present evaluation system is especially pertinent 
to the metaevaluation task. 

From time to time it is appropriate and also useful to obtain independent 
metaevaluation from an outside evaluation expert. Whoever is given the oversight 
assignment, some group must carry out this function to sustain and improve the 
system put in place after such considerable effort. 



Conclusion 

Teacher evaluation should be one of the most important processes in any school 
district, since it can greatly influence the quality of instruction provided to students. 
Unfortunately, however, evaluation systems are often poorly conceived and/or 
implemented, and a vital opportunity to enhance quality is squandered. School 
districts need to take concerted action to assure that their teacher evaluation 
practices are as good as the state of the art allows. Accordingly, all districts should 
adopt and meet the requirements of the established professional standards for sound 
personnel evaluation in education. 
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Form for Documenting a Teacher Evaluation System 
Document Inventory 

The purpose of the Document Inventory section is to provide a record of the teacher 
evaluation materials found in the district. Once completed, a copy of this part of 
the form should be attached to materials and documents used to complete this 
inventory. 

On the list below, check off all materials and documents found for the school 
district/system. Make a note of any unusual conditions found in the file. 

□ the school’s or district’s collective bargaining agreement (if one exists) 

□ the school or district board policies on teacher evaluation 

□ defined teacher duties 

□ documents describing the teacher evaluation system 

□ examples of individual teacher contracts 

□ examples of teacher job descriptions 

□ past written reviews or references to published information on the teacher 
evaluation system 

□ relevant evaluation instruments and forms 

□ district/school building handbooks 

□ other, please identify 



1. Evaluation System Identification 

1.1 School district/system name: 

School district/system location: _ 
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1.2 Name/label of the teacher evaluation system to be reviewed: 



Name(s) of person(s) completing the inventory: 



Date of inventory completion: 

1.3 Type of school or district covered by the teacher evaluation system 
(check all that apply): 

□ Private 
Q Public 

□ Primary 

□ Upper elementary 

□ Elementary 

□ Middle 

□ Jr. high 

□ High school 

□ Secondary 

□ Unspecified 

1.4 Grade levels (between kindergarten and grade 12) covered by the 
teacher evaluation system: 

K123456789 10 11 12 

1.5 Number of teachers covered by the teacher evaluation system: 

1.6 Teachers covered: 

□ Probationary teachers 

□ Tenured teachers 

□ Substitute teachers 

□ Classroom aides 

□ Itinerant teachers 

□ Other, please specify 
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2. Developers of the Evaluation System 

2.1 What groups participated in developing the evaluation system (check 
all that apply)? 

□ Teachers 

Q Teachers organization 

□ District administrators 

□ School principals 

□ External consultants 

□ State education department 
Q Parents 

□ School board members 

□ Other, please specify 

2.2 What is the involvement of the teachers organization with the 
evaluation system (check all that apply )? 

I | None 

□ Collective bargaining agreement covers teacher evaluation 

□ Evaluation criteria are negotiated with the union 

□ Evaluation methods are negotiated with the union 

□ Evaluation instruments are negotiated with the union 

□ Union represents teachers in grievances about evaluation 

□ Unspecified 

□ Other, please specify 

3. Key Policy Provisions 

3.1 Which of the following characterize the written policies that cover the 
teacher evaluation system (check all that apply)? 

□ No particular written policy is evident 

□ Covered by written school building-level policy 

□ Covered by written school district policy 

□ Covered by written state policy 

□ Other, please specify 
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3.2 Which of the following are addressed/specified/defined in the written 
policies and/or rules and regulations that govern the teacher evaluation 
system (check all that apply)! 

□ Exclusions of special categories of teachers (specify) 

□ Special provisions for probationary teachers 

□ Special provisions for substitute teachers 

□ Special provisions for itinerant teachers 

□ Different provisions for elementary and secondary school teachers 

□ Explicit teacher responsibilities/duties 

□ Frequency of required evaluations 

□ Limitations on distributing evaluation reports 

□ Required schedule for the evaluation steps 

□ Rules for storing and controlling access to evaluation information 

□ Clarification of who may access which evaluation reports 

□ The bases and procedures for removing evaluation information 
from the school or central files 

□ Explicit written safeguards for protecting the privacy of evaluatees 

□ Process for appealing a teacher evaluation 

□ Provision for submitting a written response that becomes part of 
the teacher’s permanent file 

□ Required use of a board-approved evaluation form 

□ Requirement to identify and address conflicts of interest in 
individual teacher evaluations 

□ Requirement and provision for training evaluators 

□ Requirement that each teacher have an up-to-date job description 

□ Requirement that deficiencies requiring immediate attention be 
handled promptly and not postponed until the written evaluation 

□ Requirement that teacher performance be assessed in the light of 
assessments of available resources, working conditions, incentives, 
community expectations, and other context variables 

□ Requirement that evaluation system be periodically reviewed 

□ Other, please specify 
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4. Schedule for Evaluations 

4.1 What is the usual schedule for performance evaluations for each of the 
following groups (please briefly describe each schedule )1 

Probationary teachers: 



Tenured teachers: 



Substitute teachers: 



Other, please specify: 



5. Purposes of the Evaluations 

5.1 Which are the stated purposes of the teacher evaluation system (check 
all that apply)l 

□ Motivate teachers 

□ Encourage and assist professional growth 

□ Provide feedback on strengths and weaknesses of performance 

□ Remediate deficient teacher performance 

□ Recognize excellent teaching 

□ Reward meritorious teaching (merit pay) 

□ Document and reward extra service (incentive pay) 
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Q Assist the teaching profession to police and enhance its ranks 

□ Understand personal role in the school 

□ Monitor teacher performance in order to control and coordinate 
teaching across classrooms 

rj Inform personnel decisions (promotion, tenure, merit pay, 
termination) 

□ Develop competent teachers 

□ Maintain teacher accountability 

□ Safeguard student and community interests from incompetent or 
harmful teaching 

□ Assure high quality professional service to students 

□ Enhance student learning 

□ Enhance school credibility 

□ Unspecified 

□ Other, please specify 



5.2 Which of the following employment decisions are served by the 
teacher evaluation system (check all that apply)l 

□ Selection of interns or student teachers 

□ Selection of new teachers 

□ Selection of support personnel 

□ Teaching job assignment 

□ Specification of job responsibilities 

□ Licensing/certification 

□ Confirmation of knowledge about the profession of teaching 

□ Confirmation of the teacher’s basic literacy and numeracy skills 

□ Confirmation of proficiency with instructional techniques/methods 

□ Confirmation of proficiency with computer technology 

□ Confirmation of classroom teaching competence 

□ Confirmation of subject matter knowledge 

□ Continuation 

□ Issuance of notice to remedy 

□ Remediation 

□ Planning staff training and development programs 
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□ Assignments to obtain special training or other individual staff 
development assistance 

□ Awarding of study leaves and special grants 

□ Promotion 

□ Tenure 

□ Special recognition 

□ Merit pay 

□ Incentive financial awards 

□ Rulings on grievances 

□ Sanctions 

□ Termination for cause 

□ Reduction in force 

□ Reorganization of teaching 

□ Unspecified 

□ Other, please specify 

6. Responsibilities for Conducting the Evaluation 

6.1 Who is involved in evaluating teacher performance (check all that 

apply)? 

□ School principal 

□ Head of department within school 

□ Committee of teachers from the school/district 

□ Self-evaluation by the teacher 

r] Team of administrators from the district 

□ District administrator or evaluator from outside the school 

□ Teachers from other districts 

□ Master teacher 

□ Groups of teachers from the teacher’s school 

□ State inspector or evaluator 

□ School board 

□ Students 

□ Parents 

□ Unspecified 

□ Other, please specify 
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6.2 Who has the most important role in evaluating teacher performance 
(check all that apply)! 

□ School principal 

□ Head of department within school 

rj Committee of teachers from the school/district 

□ Self-evaluation by the teacher 

□ Team of administrators from the district 

□ District administrator or evaluator from outside the school 
Q Teachers from other districts 

rj Master teacher 

□ Groups of teachers from the teacher’s school 

□ State inspector or evaluator 
Q School board 

□ Students 

□ Parents 

□ Unspecified 

□ Other, please specify 

6.3 What expertise and qualifications are explicitly required of the persons 
who evaluate teacher performance? 

□ No special qualifications 

□ Experience as a teacher 

□ Training in administration 

□ Experience in administration 

□ Training in instructional techniques and methods 

□ Training in educational psychology 

□ Training in personnel appraisal 

□ Knowledge of teaching subject matter 

Q Proficiency in particular evaluation methods, please specify 



□ Knowledge of pedagogy 

□ Specialized knowledge of classroom management techniques 

□ Specialized knowledge of instructional technique 

□ Specialized knowledge of test construction methods 

□ Specialized knowledge of classroom grading methods 
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Q Specialized knowledge of parent involvement techniques 
[3 Sensitivity to possibilities and risks of linking student learning to 
teacher performance 

□ Knowledge of collegial relationships 

□ Sensitivity to and concern for equity 

Q Knowledge of the principles and procedures of individual 
professional development 

Q Sensitivity to the influences of the work environment on teaching 
performance 

□ Unspecified 

Q Other, please specify 

7. Evaluation Variables 

7.1 What, if any, major categories of entry level teacher qualifications are 
included in the teacher evaluation system? 

□ Character traits 

□ Morality 
Q Attitudes 

□ Law abiding 
Q General ability 
P) Reading skills 

□ Writing skills 

Q Mathematics skills 
Q Speaking skills 
Q Listening skills 

□ General knowledge 

P) Knowledge of field of special competence 
P| Knowledge of pervasive curriculum subjects 

□ Knowledge of the profession of teaching 

□ General pedagogy 
Q Designing lessons 

P) Subject matter specific pedagogy 
P) Ability to generalize and particularize 
r) Ability to impart knowledge 
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□ Involvement in professional association activities 

□ Involvement in professional activities 

□ Scholarship (knowledge of the professional literature) 

□ Caring attitudes toward students 

□ Organizational ability (tasking, scheduling, assigning and 
communicating work plans) 

□ Classroom management skills 

□ Command of instructional techniques 

□ Orientation to service students with special needs 

□ Concern for equity 

□ Realistic recognition of one’s limitations and strengths 

□ Commitment to equality of educational opportunity 

□ Proficiency in evaluating student performance 

□ Proficiency in evaluating classroom activities 

□ Physical and emotional stamina to withstand the strains of teaching 
Q persistence in sustaining trial and error efforts to solve problems 

Q Orientation to serve student needs even if rules need to be bent or 
broken 

□ Awareness and constructive approach to the avoidance of stress and 
“burn out” 

□ Other, please specify 



7.2 Which of the following teacher performance criteria are included in 
the teacher evaluation system? 

□ Ethical conduct 

□ Equitable treatment of students and colleagues 

□ Professional attitude and performance 

□ Knowledge of teaching responsibility 

□ Knowledge of school in its context 

Q Scholarship (reads the professional literature) 

□ Rapport with students 

□ Motivation of students 

□ Diagnosis of and response to student needs 

□ Planning and organization of instruction 

□ Supervision of classroom aides 
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□ Structuring the work of substitute teachers 

□ Involving parents in the education of their children 

□ Classroom management and discipline 

I I Knowledge of field of special competence 

□ Knowledge of pervasive curriculum subjects 

□ Playground management and discipline 

□ Enforcement of school rules 

□ Effectiveness in communicating course content 

□ Command of instructional technology 

□ Demonstrated impact on student achievement 

□ Course development and/or improvement 

□ Course evaluation 

□ Student test scores 

□ Other student performance 

□ Assistance to students with special needs 

□ Individualized assistance to students 

□ Promotion and modeling of equity 

□ Evaluation of student performance 

□ Test construction 
I I Testing 

□ Grading 

□ Reporting student progress 

□ Evaluation and improvement of classroom activities 

□ Personal behavior 

□ Observed strengths 

□ Observed weaknesses 

□ Physical and emotional stamina to withstand the strains of teaching 

□ Compliance with school rules and regulations 

□ Professional development activities 

□ Student judgments of instruction 

□ Cooperation with other school personnel 

□ Global assessment of teaching performance 

□ Other, please specify 
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7.3 What, if any, work environment variables are assessed and considered 
in evaluating teacher performance? 

□ Availability of appropriate instructional facilities (e.g., photocopy, 
AV, accessible library) 

□ Availability of appropriate instructional materials 

□ A safe and drug-free school environment 

□ Adequate air conditioning and heating 

□ School climate (cooperative atmosphere, orientation to learning, 
concern for equity) 

□ Supportive competent school leadership 

□ Adequacy and appropriateness of incentives for excellent teaching 

□ Community expectations 

□ School’s balanced consideration of athletics 

□ Family support of student learning 

□ School’s commitment to academic achievement 

□ Students’ characteristics, including SES, aptitude, English 
proficiency, etc. 

□ Availability of pedagogical guidance and advice 

□ Adequacy and appropriateness of school rules 

I j Influence of teacher union or other association 

□ Other, please specify 



8. Measurement of Performance 

8.1 Which, if any, of the following tools and techniques are used to assess 
teacher qualifications ? 

□ Basic skills test 

□ General knowledge test 

□ Knowledge of course content test 

□ Pedagogy test 

□ Review of credentials 

□ Portfolio of teacher’s work 

□ Videotape of instruction 

□ Personality test 
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□ Job interview 

□ Interviews with references 

□ Assessment center 

I \ Simulation exercises 

□ Teaching (luring a trial or probationary period 

□ Teaching certificate 

□ Continuing Education Units 

□ Other, please specify 



8.2 Which of the following tools and techniques are used to assess teacher 
performance! 

□ Principal ratings 

□ Student questionnaires 

□ Informal observation 

□ Videotape of instruction 

□ Videotape of student performance 

□ Portfolio of teacher performance 

□ Portfolio of student performance 

□ Classroom observation form 

□ Interviewing the teacher 

□ Peer observation and coaching 

□ Student test scores 

□ Parent ratings 

□ Other, please specify 

8.3 Which of the following rating categories are used to classify teacher 
performance (check all that apply)! 

Q Poor 

□ Fair 

□ Satisfactory 
Q Good 

□ Excellent 

□ Superior 

□ Improvement needed 

□ Other, please specify 
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8.4 Which of the following classroom observation practices are used in the 
teacher evaluation system (check all that apply)? 

□ Always scheduled in advance 

□ Always unannounced 

□ Not scheduled in advance 

□ Sometimes scheduled in advance 

□ No observations conducted 

9. Evaluation Reports and Feedback 

9.1 Which, if any, of the following contents are typically included in the 
evaluation reports (check all that apply)! 

□ List of ratings for various criteria 

□ Conference summary 

□ Rating of overall effectiveness 

□ Narrative assessment of overall effectiveness 

□ List of strengths 

□ List of weaknesses 

□ Recommendations for improvement 

□ Timetable for improvement 

□ Recommendation on employment status (e.g., continued probation, 
termination, tenure) 

□ Description of data on which the evaluation is based 

□ Description of the data collection procedures 

□ Other, please specify 



9.2 Which, if any, of the following steps are included in the evaluation 
system’s reporting process (check all that apply)! 

rj Evaluatees may review the raw data 

□ Evaluator and teacher jointly review the draft report 

□ Evaluatee receives final written evaluation report 

□ Evaluatee receives a verbal explanation of the written evaluation 
report 

□ Other, please specify 
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9.3 Which, if any, of the following does the evaluation system provide for 
attesting the soundness of evaluation reports? 

□ There is an appeal process for evaluations 

□ Teacher may signify agreement or disagreement with the report 

□ Teacher must signify only to having seen the evaluation report 

□ Teacher signs all copies of the evaluation report 

□ Teacher may attach a written response to the evaluation that 
becomes a part of the permanent file 

□ Other, please specify 



9.4 Which, if any, of the following apply to the evaluation system’s 

provisions for distributing evaluation reports (check all that apply)! 

□ A copy of the report is sent to the superintendent’s office 

□ A copy of the report is provided to the teacher 

□ A copy of the report is placed in the school principal’s file 
Q Filed reports may be accessed by the teacher 

□ Filed reports may be accessed by all of the teacher’s administrators 

□ The teacher sees all copies/versions of the evaluation report 

□ Filed reports may be accessed by school board members 

□ Other, please specify 



9.5 Which, if any, of the following are included in the evaluation system’s 
postobservation review conferences (check all that apply)! 

□ Review satisfactory ratings 

□ Review unsatisfactory ratings 

□ Give specific suggestions 

□ Specify dates for improving deficiencies 

□ Schedule a future observation 

□ Have teacher acknowledge the conference feedback in writing 

□ Provide opportunity for teacher to append a written response 

□ Other, please specify 
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10. Use of Evaluation Findings 

10.1 How is the evaluation used concerning individual teachers (check all 
that apply)! 

□ Teacher is engaged in both a preobservation and postobservation 
review conference 

□ Teacher is engaged only in a postobservation review conference 

□ Teacher is engaged only in a preobservation conference 

□ School provides guidance for improvements 

□ Teacher has the opportunity to design a plan for personal 
development following evaluation 

□ Principal observes/reports implementation of improvements 

□ Other, please specify 



10.2 How are the evaluations used concerning groups of teachers (check all 
that apply)! 

□ Not at all 

□ Develop district policy 

□ Improve supervision 

□ Design inservice education 

□ Improve selection procedures 

□ Change curriculum 

□ Change budget allocations 

□ Other, please specify 

10.3 How does the school or school district remediate/ eliminate deficient 
performance (check all that apply)! 

□ Counseling 

□ Professional development activities 

□ Specific directives/suggestions 

□ Deadlines for improving deficient ratings 

□ Extension of the probationary period 

□ Termination if remediation efforts fail 

□ Unspecified 

□ Other, please specify 
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11. Monitoring the Evaluation System — Metaevaluation 

11.1 Which, if any, of the following provisions does the district/school 
employ for evaluating and improving the evaluation system? 

□ Adherence to the Joint Committee Personnel Evaluation Standards 

□ Adherence to the APA Standards for Educational and 
Psychological Tests 

□ Adherence to the Equal Employment Opportunity Commission 

Guidelines 

□ Provision for periodic formal reviews and updating of the 
evaluation purposes and procedures 

□ Annual reviews of the evaluation system 

□ Occasional, unscheduled review of the system 

□ Reviews if and when the system is challenged 

□ External reviews 

□ Reliability and validity of the measurement tools have been tested 

□ Input from evaluatees is regularly obtained and reviewed 

□ System is periodically revised 

a System instruments are periodically reviewed and updated 

□ Other, please specify 



12. Special Provisions 

12.1 Which, if any, of the following groups in the school or school district 
are explicitly excluded from the evaluation system reviewed above? 

a Tenured teachers 

□ Probationary teachers 

□ Art teachers 

□ Music teachers 

a Physical education teachers 

□ Substitute teachers 

□ Special education teachers 

□ Classroom aides 

□ Unspecified 
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□ Special support personnel 

□ Other, please specify 

13. Evaluation Models 

13.1 Which, if any, of the following teacher evaluation models or 

approaches provides the theoretical or logical basis for the teacher 
evaluation system (check all that apply)! 

(INSTRUCTIONAL IMPROVEMENT ORIENTED MODELS/ 
APPROACHES) 

□ Madeline Hunter’s Instructional Theory Into Practice (ITIP) 

□ Richard Manatt’s “Clinical Supervision” model 

□ Edward Iwanicki’s Professional Growth Oriented model 

□ Thomas McGreal’s Eclectic Professional Development Approach 

□ Flanders’ Classroom Interaction Model 

□ EPIC Classroom Interaction Model (with videotape feedback) 

□ Assessment Center approach 

□ Micro-teaching 

□ Deming — team joint problem-solving approach 

□ Other, please specify 



(PROFESSIONAL ACCOUNTABILITY-DRIVEN MODELS/ 
APPROACHES) 

□ Teacher self-evaluation, a la Tom Good 

□ Higher education-type portfolio evaluations 

□ Toledo Peer Evaluation Model 

□ Peer evaluation (not necessarily patterned after the Toledo model) 

□ Resume updates and reviews 

□ Professional specialty boards, e.g., National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards 

□ Other, please specify 
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(ADMINISTRATIVE CONTROL-ORIENTED MODELS/ 
APPROACHES) 

□ Unstructured classroom observation by principal 

□ Structured classroom observation by principal 

□ Interview/discussion by principal/supervisor or evaluation team 

□ Job description-based performance review by principal/supervisor 

□ Management by Objectives planning and review by principal and 
teacher 

□ Fitness reports by principal/supervisor, e.g., the military procedure 

□ Other, please specify 

(COLLABORATIVE MODELS/APPROACHES) 

□ Anthony Shinkfield’s Joint evaluation by principal and peer 
teachers 

□ Other, please specify 

(RESEARCH-BASED MODELS/APPROACHES) 

□ Correlational research-based, structured observation of teacher 
performance by trained observers 

□ Medley, Coker, and Soar — measurement-based teacher evaluation 

□ Competency tests 

□ Other, please specify 



(CONSUMER-ORIENTED/COMMUNITY ACCOUNTAB ILITY 
MODELS/APPROACHES) 

□ Scriven’s Duties-Based Evaluation 

□ Parent assessments 

□ Student ratings of instruction 

□ Student test scores 

□ Student test scores corrected for student characteristics 

□ Student work products 

□ On-site teacher evaluation by governmental department of 
education inspectors 

□ Team visits, managed by state, school district, or other authority 
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□ Other, please specify 



(MERIT PAY MODELS/ APPRO ACHES) 

□ Merit increments only, decided by principal/supervisor 

□ Merit increments only, decided by peers 

□ Merit “bonuses,” decided by principal/supervisor 

□ Merit “bonuses,” decided by peers 

□ State-administered Tennessee-type career ladder evaluation 
approach 

□ School/district-administered Tennessee-type career ladder 
evaluation 

□ Merit school approach (no assessment of individual teachers) 

□ Other, please specify 

UNSPECIFIED 

□ Not clear that any theoretical approach guides the evaluations 
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Questions to Be Answered in Addressing the Personnel 

Evaluation Standards 

This appendix is provided for more precise application of the Personnel Evaluation 
Standards. It poses questions to guide the improvement team to document the 
degree to which the teacher evaluation system meets individual standards based on 
the team’s response to questions listed under each of the 21 Standard statements. 
Evidence found in PRINT and PRACTICE should be used to answer these 
questions. 



Standard P-1: Service Orientation 

P-l: Evaluation of educators should promote sound education principles, 

fulfillment of institutional missions, and effective performance of 
job responsibilities, so that educational needs of students, commu- 
nity, and society are met. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard P-l. 


Evidence 
Found in 
Print 


Evidence 
Found in 
Practice 


1 . Are there provisions for all teachers to be 
evaluated? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes □ No 


2. Are there provisions for making employment 
decisions based on evaluation results (e.g., 
promotion, tenure, remediation, notice to 
remedy, termination, etc.)? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes □ No 


3 . Are there provisions for rewarding 
outstanding teaching? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes Q No 


4. Are there provisions for evaluating teachers 
based on differences related to subject, grade 
level, professional certification, and status in 
the system, such as probationary, tenure, 
continuing status? 


□ Yes Q No 


□ Yes Q No 


5. Are there provisions for evaluating how the 
teacher promotes equitable service to 
students? 


1 1 Yes Q No 


□ Yes Q No 


6. Are there provisions for using teacher 

evaluation results as a basis for designing and 


Q Yes Q No 


□ Yes □ No 



implementing specific inservice programs for 
individual teachers? 
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7. Are there provisions for both remediation of 
deficient performance and step-by-step 
termination? 

8. Are there provisions for determining 
whether teachers keep current in their 
teaching field or other service area? 

9. Do teacher performance criteria include 
measures of impact on student learning? 

10. Do performance criteria include the overall 
needs of the students and priorities of the 
community? 



□ Yes Q No □ Yes 

□ Yes QNo Q Yes 

□ Yes Q No □ Yes 

□ Yes Q No □ Yes 



No 



No 



No 



No 



Standard P-2: Formal Evaluation Guidelines 

P-2: Guidelines for personnel evaluations should be reported in statements 

of policy, negotiated agreements, and/or personnel evaluation manu- 
als, so that evaluations are consistent, equitable, and in accordance 
with pertinent laws and ethical codes. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard P-2. 


Evidence 
Found in 
Print 


Evidence 
Found in 
Practice 


1 . Are there guidelines for implementing the 
evaluation procedures contained in policies, 
negotiated agreements, and/or personnel 
evaluation manuals? 


□ Yes QNo 


□ Yes □ No 


2. Are the evaluation criteria limited to 
important job-related issues? 


□ Yes Q No 


□ Yes □ No 


3. Are both guidelines for implementation of 
evaluation policy and evaluation criteria 
clear, specific, and understandable? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes □ No 


4. Are there provisions in policies, negotiated 
agreements, and/or evaluation manuals for 
appropriate emphasis (weights) to be assigned 
each evaluation criterion before it is applied? 


□ Yes QNo 


□ Yes □ No 


5. Are there provisions to assure that local, state, 
and federal requirements — such as state 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes □ No 



tenure laws, teacher certification laws, equity 
laws, and other guidelines — are adhered to in 
employment decisions? 



O 
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6. Are there provisions for explaining the 
evaluation system and its application to all 
evaluatees annually and at times in between 
when changes occur? 

7. Are there provisions for implementing 
remediation plans in progressive stages? 

8. Are there clear and precise statements that 
define types of evaluation findings likely to 
lead to termination? 

9. Are there provisions for changing formal 
evaluation guidelines when evaluation 
practices are changed, when guidelines are 
in conflict with laws, or when role 
definitions change? 

10. Are there guidelines governing both the 
frequency of evaluations and a time line for 
implementing evaluation stages? 



□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes QNo 



□ Yes Q No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 



Standard P-3: Conflict of Interest 

P-3: Conflicts of interest should be identified and dealt with openly and 

honestly, so that they do not compromise the evaluation process and 
results. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard P-3. 



Evidence Evidence 

Found in Found in 
Print Practice 



1 . Are there provisions for cooperation among □ Yes □ No □ Yes □ No 

the district governing board, administrators, 

teachers, and other stakeholder groups in 
designing the evaluation system? 

2. Are there provisions for identifying and □ Yes □ No □ Yes □ No 

documenting common sources of conflicts of 

interest in the evaluation system and its 
application? 

3. Are there provisions for controlling conflicts □ Yes □ No □ Yes □ No 

of interest as part of the selection of personnel 

who will conduct evaluations? 



4. Are there provisions for use of clear criteria □ Yes □ No □ Yes □ No 
and objective evidence where indicated as a 
basis for evaluation? 
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5. Are there provisions for involvement of the 
evaluatee in the review of the process and 
resulting evidence before finalizing the 
evaluation report? 

6. Are there provisions that clearly designate 
which evaluation findings may be used in the 
event of appeal? 

7. Does the evaluation system provide for the 
use of multiple sources of information, such 
as self-evaluation, evaluation by students, 
evaluation by peers, observation, portfolios, 
etc.? 

8. Are there provisions for designating an 
alternate evaluator or evaluators if an 
unresolvable conflict exists? 

9. Are there provisions for reaching agreement 
between the evaluator and the evaluatee on 
the criteria to be used in assessing 
performance and the conditions under which 
the evaluation is to take place? 



□ Yes 

□ Yes 

□ Yes 

□ Yes 

□ Yes 



QNo 

□ No 

□ No 

□ No 

□ No 



□ Yes 

□ Yes 

□ Yes 

□ Yes 

□ Yes 



□ No 

□ No 

□ No 

□ No 

□ No 



Standard P-4: Access to Personnel Evaluation Reports 

P-4: Access to reports of personnel evaluation should be limited to indi- 

viduals with a legitimate need to review and use the reports, so that 
appropriate use of the information is assured. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard P-4. 


Evidence 
Found in 
Print 


Evidence 
Found in 
Practice 


1 . Are there provisions for secure storage of 
evaluation information collected prior to final 
reports? 


□ Yes Q No 


□ Yes □ No 


2. Are there provisions for identifying who shall 
have access to evaluation reports and when 
and why they shall have access? 


□ Yes Q No 


□ Yes QNo 


3. Are there provisions for the basis and 
procedures for removing evaluation 
information from the school or central files? 


□ Yes Q No 


□ Yes Q No 


4. Are there provisions for deleting and adding 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes QNo 



to personnel evaluation reports? 
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5. Are there provisions for secure storage of 
both manual and electronic evaluation 
reports and other related records? 

6. Are there provisions specifying who will 
receive copies of the report? 

7. Are there provisions for the evaluatee to 
receive a signed copy of the final evaluation 
report, including any appendices? 

8. Are there provisions for discussing all 
information with the evaluatee before it is 
placed in the official personnel file? 

9. Are there provisions for limiting access to 
reports to those who must make or defend 
decisions based on them and to those 
designated in writing by the employee? 

10. Is training in release and retrieval of 

evaluation information provided for those 
who have access to and use records in 
personnel files? 



□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes Q No 

□ Yes QNo 



□ Yes Q No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 



Standard P-5: Interaction with Evaluatees 

P-5: The evaluation should address evaluatees in a professional, considerate, 

and courteous manner, so that their self-esteem, motivation, profes- 
sional reputations, performance, and attitude toward personnel evalu- 
ation are enhanced or, at least, not needlessly damaged. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard P-5. 


Evidence 
Found in 
Print 


Evidence 
Found in 
Practice 


1 . Are there timetables that guide evaluation 
stages? 


□ Yes QNo 


□ Yes QNo 


2. Are there provisions for setting specific 

evaluation timetable dates in cooperation with 
evaluatees? 


□ Yes QNo 


□ Yes QNo 


3. Are there provisions for setting and 

conforming to stated performance goals and 
objectives that are mutually agreed on by the 
evaluator and the evaluatee? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes QNo 



0 
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4. Are there provisions for immediate 
assistance or intervention when performance 
deficiencies require such response? 

5. Are there provisions for encouraging and 
assisting professional growth? 

6. Are there provisions for providing review 
and feedback on strengths and weaknesses 
of performance in private uninterrupted 
sessions? 

7. Are there provisions for an appeal process 
for evaluations? 

8. Are there provisions for evaluatees to 
signify agreement or disagreement with the 
evaluation report and append written 
response? 

9. Are there provisions for evaluatees to 
receive a copy of the final evaluation report? 

10. Are there provisions for requiring evaluators 
to receive training in human interaction? 



□ Yes Q No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes QNo 



□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 



Standard U-1: Constructive Orientation 

U-l: Evaluations should be constructive, so that they help institutions to 

develop human resources and encourage and assist those evaluated 
to provide excellent service. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard U-l. 


Evidence 
Found in 
Print 


Evidence 
Found in 
Practice 


1 . Are there provisions for the district governing 
board to formally adopt the teacher evaluation 
system? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes □ No 


2. Are there provisions for representation of all 
stakeholders in defining performance 
standards? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes □ No 


3. Are there provisions for representation of all 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes QNo 



stakeholders in defining respective roles in 
evaluating teachers, e.g., principals, peers, 
students, evaluatees, others? 
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4. Are there provisions for communicating to 
all stakeholders the importance of teacher 
evaluation for professional development and 
the achievement of organizational goals? 

5. Are there provisions for beginning 
evaluation conferences with positive 
communication, e.g., performance strengths? 

6. Are there provisions for emphasizing 
support for the teacher as a professional 
(e.g., funds for additional training and 
additional coursework, released time for 
collaboration with colleagues or 
consultants)? 

7. Are there provisions for identifying 
performance areas that require 
reinforcement and/or improvement? 

8. Are there provisions for specific written 
directives and recommendations for 
remediation of deficient performance? 

9. Are there provisions for providing resources 
for improving performance (e.g., assistance 
from master teachers, instructional leaders, 
and/or funds for materials)? 

10. Are there provisions for encouraging and 
assisting teachers in assessing and 
improving their own performance? 



□ Yes Q No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 



□ Yes Q No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes Q No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 



Standard U-2: Defined Uses 

U-2: The users and the intended uses of a personnel evaluation should be iden- 

tified, so that the evaluation can address appropriate questions. 





Evidence 


Evidence 


Questions about your evaluation system 


Found in 


Found in 


relative to the Standard U-2. 


Print 


Practice 


1 . Are there provisions for identifying and 
informing all potential audiences of the 
content and availability of evaluation reports? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes □ No 


2. Are there provisions for evaluatees to learn of 
the intended audiences of evaluation reports 
and results.? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes □ No 
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3. Are there provisions for constructing I I Yes 

evaluation inquiries that are relevant to 

information needs and proposed uses? 

4. Are there provisions for limiting audiences to, Q Yes 
and uses for, evaluation reports to those 

mutually agreed on prior to the evaluation 
cycle? 



No Q Yes Q No 
No Q Yes □ No 



Standard U-3: Evaluator Credibility 

U-3: The evaluation system should be managed and executed by persons 

with the necessary qualification, skills, and authority. And evalua- 
tors should conduct themselves professionally, so that evaluation re- 
ports are respected and used. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard U-3 . 


Evidence 
Found in 
Print 


Evidence 
Found in 
Practice 


1 . Are there provisions for requiring evaluators 
to be knowledgeable about each of the 
following: a variety of sound teaching 
techniques, the principles of learning 
psychology, and the implications of human 
growth and development for effective 
teaching? 


□ Yes Q No 


□ Yes Q No 


2. Are there provisions for training district 
governing board members, administrators, 
faculty, and evaluation specialists for 
maximum effectiveness in their evaluation 
roles? 


□ Yes Q No 


□ Yes Q No 


3 . Are there provisions requiring those who 
serve as evaluators to become knowledgeable 
in principles of sound personnel evaluation, 
performance appraisal techniques, methods of 
motivating faculties, conflict management, 
and the law as it applies to evaluation of 
educational personnel? 


□ Yes QNo 


□ Yes □ No 


4. Are there provisions for establishing the 
authority and responsibilities of evaluators? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes QNo 


5. Are there provisions for more than one 
evaluator to be involved in gathering 
information about an individual teacher? 


□ Yes QNo 


□ Yes Q No 
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6. Are there provisions for adding resources to 
assist in information collection and analysis 
when the tasks exceed the professional 
competence of evaluators? 

7. Are there provisions for maintaining the same 
evaluator(s) throughout any single evaluation? 

8. Are there provisions for the preparation and 
use of a relevant agenda (shared in advance 
with the evaluatee) during feedback sessions? 



□ Yes Q No 

□ Yes Q No 

□ Yes □ No 



□ Yes Q No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 



Standard U-4: Functional Reporting 



U-4: Reports should be clear timely, accurate, and germane, so that they 

are of practical value to the evaluatee and other appropriate audiences. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard U-4. 


Evidence 
Found in 
Print 


Evidence 
Found in 
Practice 


1 . Are there provisions requiring that multiple 
criteria be used in evaluating teaching 
performance?. 


□ Yes QNo 


□ Yes □ No 


2. Are there provisions for requiring a rating of 
overall effectiveness of teaching performance? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes □ No 


3. Are there provisions for a timetable for 
professional growth? 


□ Yes Q No 


□ Yes □ No 


4. Are there provisions for including evaluation 
information in recommendations determining 
employment status (i.e., continued probation, 
termination, tenure, or continued service)? 


□ Yes Q No 


□ Yes QNo 


5. Are there provisions for initiating evaluations 
early enough in the school year to allow time 
for interim reporting? 


□ Yes Q No 


□ Yes □ No 


6. Are there provisions for addressing only 
identified and agreed-on professional 
responsibilities in the evaluation report? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes Q No 


7. Are there provisions for prompt written 
reports to be given to the evaluatee by 
evaluators following formal observation of an 
evaluatee? 


□ Yes QNo 


□ Yes QNo 
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Standard U-5: Follow-Up and Impact 



U-5: Evaluations should be followed up, so that users and evaluatees are 

aided to understand the results and appropriate actions. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard U-5. 



Evidence Evidence 

Found in Found in 

Print Practice 



1 . Are there provisions for reviewing 
performance strengths and weaknesses with 
the evaluatee and soliciting suggestions for 
improvement? 

2. Are there provisions for assisting in 
improving identified performance weaknesses 
and establishing a plan for improvement? 

3. Are there provisions for holding follow-up 
conferences between the evaluatee and 
appropriate resource personnel when such 
conferences are necessary? 

4. Are there provisions for flexibility in 
planning, with evaluatee input, for 
professional growth to reinforce strengths and 
overcome identified weaknesses? 

5. Are there provisions to assist the evaluatee 
with resources, released time, and/or other 
action to assure that the professional growth 
plan will succeed? 

6. Are there provisions for non-reemployment 
notices to be given by a specified appropriate 
date? 

7. Are there provisions for scheduling the next 
evaluation or evaluation stage during the 
follow-up conference? 

8. Are there provisions for making and keeping 
written records of follow-up conferences, 
progress toward agreed-on goals and 
objectives, and results? 

9. Are there provisions to ensure realistic 
implementation of both remediation and 
professional growth plans? 



□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 



□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes Q No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 
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10. Are there provisions for follow-up 
conferences to be held with the evaluatee 
within a reasonable time following each 
observation? 

1 1 . Are there provisions for the evaluatee to 
acknowledge or respond in writing to 
conference feedback? 

12. Are there provisions for using evaluation 
results as an information source in planning 
curriculum change, designing inservice 
education, allocating budget funds, 
developing district policy, and improving 
supervision? 



□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 
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□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 



Standard F-1: Practical Procedures 

F- 1 : Personnel evaluation procedures should be planned and conducted 

so that they produce needed information while minimizing disrup- 
tion and cost. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard F-1 , 


Evidence 
Found in 
Print 


Evidence 
Found in 
Practice 


1 . Are there provisions that information 

collection will be determined, modified, and 
applied with minimum disruption? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes □ No 


2. Are there provisions for identifying needs, 
available resources, and policy requirements 
in designing, selecting, and improving 
information collection procedures? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes QNo 


3. Are there provisions for avoiding or 
eliminating the duplication of evaluation 
information that already exists? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes QNo 


4. Are there provisions for periodic orientation 
sessions to help educators understand the 
purposes and processes of the evaluation 
system? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes QNo 


5. Are there provisions for encouraging teachers 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes QNo 



and other stakeholders to suggest ways by 
which evaluation procedures can be made 
more useful? 
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6. Are there provisions for limiting the Q Yes Q No Q Yes Q No 

collection of evaluation information to that 
which is relevant to the position and the 
purposes of the evaluation? 



Standard F-2: Political Viability 

F-2: The personnel evaluation system should be developed and monitored 

collaboratively, so that all concerned parties are constructively in- 
volved in making the system work. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard F-2. 



Evidence Evidence 

Found in Found in 

Print Practice 



1 . Are there provisions requiring that policies 
established by the district governing board 
become final authority in determining 
evaluation matters? 

2. Are there provisions for a continuing and 
representative improvement team to 
periodically develop, revise, and propose 
evaluation policy? 

3. Are there provisions for promptly and 
effectively addressing problems in the 
personnel evaluation system? 

4. Are there provisions for informing teachers 
and other stakeholders of the evaluators’ 
responsibilities? 

5. Are there provisions for arriving at mutual 
agreement between the policy board and 
school staff on evaluation policy and 
procedures? 

6. Are there provisions for informing 
stakeholders of agreed-on evaluation policy 
and procedures (e.g., through newsletters, 
open meetings, board minutes, etc.)? 



□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 



□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 
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Standard F-3: Fiscal Viability 

F-3: Fiscal Viability: Adequate time and resources should be provided for 

personnel activities, so that evaluation plans can be effectively and 
efficiently implemented. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard F-3* 



Evidence Evidence 

Found in Found in 
Print Practice 



1 . Are there provisions for sufficient allocations 
of resources to meet the defined purposes, 
procedures, and uses of results? 

2. Are there provisions for a minimum of 
procedures and time to be expended in 
obtaining the needed information? 

3. Are there provisions for allocation of staff 
time and frequency of evaluations based on 
reasonable estimates of the time required to 
conduct each type of evaluation? 

4. Are there provisions for funds to carry out the 
procedures mandated? 

5. Are there provisions for monitoring the 
efficiency and effectiveness of the system 
(evaluation of the evaluation)? 

6. Are there provisions for a continuous search 
for new ideas that will result in achieving and 
maintaining the highest possible cost 
effectiveness of the evaluation system? 



□ Yes □ No □ Yes □ No 

□ Yes Q No □ Yes Q No 

□ Yes □ No □ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No Q Yes Q No 

□ Yes □ No □ Yes □ No 

□ Yes Q No □ Yes □ No 
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Standard A-1 : Defined Role 

A-l: The role, responsibilities, performance objectives, and needed quali- 

fications of the evaluatee should be clearly defined, so that the evalu- 
ator can determine valid assessment data. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard A-L 



Evidence Evidence 

Found in Found in 
Print Practice 



1 . Are there provisions for position 
descriptions that clearly delineate 
educational assignment (e.g., grade level, 
subject area, special program areas, etc.)? 

2. Are there provisions for evaluating 
important responsibilities that are other than 
instructional (i.e., work habits, cooperation 
with colleagues, and so forth)? 

3. Are there provisions for evaluating entrance 
qualifications for special fields of expertise 
or teaching areas when the teaching area is 
changed? 

4. Are there provisions for internal notification 
(within the school) and external 
communication (within the district) of both 
performance criteria and the level of 
performance acceptable in the school 
district? 



□ Yes □ No 



□ Yes □ No 



□ Yes QNo 



□ Yes QNo 



□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 



5. Are there provisions for periodic reviewing 
and updating of performance criteria and job 
descriptions? 

6. Are there provisions that require proficiency 
of evaluatees in assessing, recording, and 
reporting student performance? 

7. Are there provisions for determining the 
level of evaluatees’ involvement in 
professional association activities? 

8. Are there provisions for assessing teachers’ 
knowledge of other curriculum areas that are 
relevant to their teaching assignment? 



□ Yes 

□ Yes 

□ Yes 

□ Yes 



□ No 

□ No 

□ No 

□ No 



□ Yes 

□ Yes 

□ Yes 

□ Yes 



□ No 

□ No 

□ No 

□ No 
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9. Are there provisions for assessing teachers’ 
understanding of the specific contribution to 
be made to the overall curriculum by their 
particular assigned teaching position? 

10. Are there provisions for assessing whether 
or not students receive fair treatment by 
teachers? 

1 1 . Are there provisions for investigating and 
resolving conflicting or inaccurate 
provisions within position descriptions? 



□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 



□ Yes Q No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 



Standard A-2: Work Environment 



A-2: The context in which the evaluatee works should be identified, de- 

scribed, and recorded, so that environmental influences and con- 
straints on performance can be considered in the evaluation. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard A-2. 



Evidence Evidence 

Found in Found in 
Print Practice 



1. Are there provisions for considering and 
recording the availability and appropriateness 
of instructional facilities and materials (e.g., 
photocopiers, AV equipment, accessible 
library, texts, and other instructional media 
and materials)? 

2. Are there provisions for considering and 
recording the condition of the building, room, 
or other facility in which the performance is 
being assessed? 

3. Are there provisions for considering and 
recording availability of professional, 
paraprofessional, and secretarial support 
services to the teacher? 

4. Are there provisions for considering and 
recording student characteristics as they affect 
teacher performance? 

5. Are there provisions for considering the 
adequacy and appropriateness of school rules 
and regulations as they affect teacher 
performance? 



□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 



□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes Q No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 
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6. Are there provisions for considering in the Q Yes Q No Q Yes I I No 

evaluation the number of students the teacher 
must work with during the day? 



Standard A-3: Documentation of Procedures 

A-3: The evaluation procedures actually followed should be documented, 

so that the evaluatee and other users can assess the actual, in relation 
to intended, procedures. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard A-3. 


Evidence 
Found in 
Print 


Evidence 
Found in 
Practice 


1 . Are there provisions for the use of a 

district-goveming-board-approved evaluation 
procedure? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes QNo 


2. Are there provisions for the use of 

district-governing-board-approved evaluation 
forms? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes QNo 


3 . Are there provisions for recording 

performance ratings based on established 
criteria? 


□ Yes Q No 


□ Yes QNo 


4. Are there provisions for keeping written 
records of conferences with individual 
evaluatees associated with performance 
evaluation? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes □ No 


5. Are there provisions for including all sources 
of evaluation data in evaluation reports? 


□ Yes QNo 


□ Yes QNo 


6. Are there provisions for informing evaluatees 
in writing of the established procedures? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes QNo 
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Standard A-4: Valid Measurement 



A-4: The measurement procedures should be chosen or developed and 

implemented on the basis of the described role and the intended use, so 
that the inferences concerning the evaluatee are valid and accurate. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard A-4. 



Evidence Evidence 

Found in Found in 
Print Practice 



1 . Are there provisions for collecting evaluation 
information from a variety of sources? 

2. Are there provisions for ensuring that sources 
of evaluation information used conform with 
evaluation system guidelines? 

3. Are there provisions for evaluating 
performance against clear descriptions of 
performance criteria? 

4. Are there provisions for involving 
stakeholders in determining the 
appropriateness of purposes, criteria, 
processes, and instruments used in evaluation? 

c 

5. Are there provisions assuring that agreed-on 
sequences will be carried out in the evaluation 
process? 

6. Are there provisions for limiting evaluation to 
assessing agreed-upon performance criteria? 

7. Are there provisions for clearly and precisely 
describing data on which evaluation is based? 

8. Are there provisions for assuring that the 
instruments and processes accurately evaluate 
the intended system purposes and criteria? 



□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 



□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes □ No 

□ Yes □ No 
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Standard A-5: Reliable Measurement 



A-5: Measurement procedures should be chosen or developed to assure 

reliability, so that the information obtained will provide consistent 
indications of the performance of the evaluatee. 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard A-5. 


Evidence 
Found in 
Print 


Evidence 
Found in 
Practice 


1 . Are there provisions for training observers to 
apply evaluation criteria consistently and 
objectively? 


□ Yes QNo 


□ Yes QNo 


2. Are there provisions for training of evaluators 
in the intended use of procedures and 
instruments? 


□ Yes QNo 


□ Yes Q No 


3. Are there provisions for testing the 

consistency of procedures across evaluators 
and making changes indicated by the 
findings? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes □ No 


4. Are there provisions for ensuring consistency 
of instruments throughout the district? 


□ Yes QNo 


□ Yes QNo 


5. Are there provisions for pilot testing changes 
in procedures and instruments before full 
implementation to assure their consistency? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes QNo 



Standard A-6: Systematic Data Control 



A-6: The information used in the evaluation should be kept secure, and 

should be carefully processed and maintained, so as to ensure that 
the data maintained and analyzed are the same as the data collected 



Questions about your evaluation system 
relative to the Standard A-6. 

1 . Are there provisions for training those who 
handle and process evaluation information to 
perform their tasks with appropriate care and 
discretion? 

2. Are there provisions requiring that a sign-out 
procedure be followed when removing files 
from storage? 



Evidence 
Found in 
Print 

□ Yes QNo 



Evidence 
Found in 
Practice 

□ Yes □ No 



□ Yes □ No □ Yes □ No 



( 
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3. Are there provisions for identifying □ Yes Q No Q Yes Q No 

person/position and reason for addition to or 

removal of materials from personnel 
evaluation files? 

4. Are there provisions for maintaining backup □ Yes □ No □ Yes Q No 
files in a secure location? 



5. Are there provisions for requiring evaluation Q Yes □ No □ Yes Q No 
documents to be labeled ORIGINAL or 
COPY? 



6. Are there provisions for developing and 
maintaining an appropriate filing system, so * 
that information can be easily and accurately ! 
retrieved when needed? 

i 

h 

7. Are there provisions to ensure that files 
removed from storage locations will be 
returned in their original form? 



□ Yes QNo □ Yes □ No 



□ Yes □ No □ Yes □ No 



8. Are there provisions for informing evaluatees □ Yes □ No □ Yes QNo 
of the distribution (to whom, when, and why) “ 
of evaluation reports? 



Standard A-7: Bias Control 

A-7: The evaluation process should provide safeguards against bias, so 

that the evaluatee’s qualifications or performance are assessed fairly. 





Evidence 


Evidence 


Questions about your evaluation system 


Found in 


Found in 


relative to the Standard A-7. 


Print 


Practice 


1 . Are there provisions for prompt third party 
reviews of appeals? 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes □ No 


2. Are there provisions for monitoring the 
evaluation process so it will not focus on 
aspects of performance or personal activities 
irrelevant to identified roles? 


1 1 Yes □ No 


□ Yes □ No 


3. Are there provisions for reporting relevant 
information even if it conflicts with the 


□ Yes □ No 


□ Yes QNo 



general conclusions or recommendations? 

4. Are there provisions for the evaluator and □ Yes □ No □ Yes □ No 

teacher to jointly review the draft evaluation * 
report? 
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5. Are there provisions for having written Qj Yes Q No Q Yes Q No 

feedback from the teacher regarding the “ 

teacher/evaluator conference? 



Standard A-8: Monitoring Evaluation Systems 

A-8: The personnel evaluation system should be reviewed periodically and 

systematically, so that appropriate revisions can be made. 



Questions about your evaluation system 

relative to the Standard A-8. 

1 . Are there provisions for determining the 
positive effects of teacher evaluation on the 
results of schooling? 

2. Are there provisions for budgeting sufficient 
resources and personnel for periodic review 
of the evaluation system? 

3. Are there provisions for reviewing policies 
and procedures of evaluation to determine if 
they are still appropriate and effective? 

4. Are there provisions for comparing 
evaluation plans to actual practice? 

5. Are there provisions for periodically 
surveying staff to obtain critiques and 
recommendations related to evaluation 
policies and procedures? 



Evidence 
Found in 
Print 

□ Yes □No 



□ Yes QNo 



□ Yes QNo 



□ Yes Q No 

□ Yes QNo 



Evidence 
Found in 
Practice 

□ Yes QNo 



□ Yes QNo 



□ Yes QNo 



□ Yes QNo 

□ Yes QNo 
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MODELS FOR TEACHER 

EVALUATION 



Preamble: Overview of Alternative Models 



Introduction •* 

The purpose of this Preamble, and of Part 4, is to give an overview of teacher evaluation 
models and to present a range of models that either are widely used or are likely to be 
increasingly influential because of their practical and unique characteristics. 

It will be seen that a preponderance of models selected in this chapter emphasize 
improvements in classroom teaching and, either stated or implied, strengthened 
student learning. The reason for this is that almost all teacher evaluation systems 
adopted (or adapted) by school districts have a strong component of teacher 
professional development. This has already been stated in Part 1 (Historical 
Perspectives). Some of these kinds of models also include teacher accountability 
as an aspect of teacher development. Other models presented give more emphasis 
to administrative control or to administrative responsiveness to community con- 
cerns, particularly those associated with demonstrable student learning. 

What is Meant by a Model? The introduction chapter has stated our intention 
to plan this book around four dominant, interrelated cores — professional standards 
for developing and evaluating evaluation systems, a GUIDE for applying the Joint 
Committee’s Standards, ten models for evaluating teacher performance, and an 
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analysis of these selected models. As the term “model” is centrally featured, it 
requires some definition. 

Unlike mathematical models used to test theory, each model presented in Part 4 
characterizes the author’s view of the main concepts involved in approaching the 
tasks of teacher evaluation. The models operationalize these concepts by providing 
guidelines for developing themes and activities to a stage where justifiable conclu- 
sions have been underpinned by credible description, advice, and judgments. 

It has been contended that the word “model” should be related only to a series 
of directions leading to designed conclusions and that alternative perspectives 
should not be accorded the status of model. Like earlier writers on this topic 
(Madaus et al., 1983), we are satisfied to redirect emphasis away from the charac- 
terization of the various conceptualizations of teacher evaluation as models of 
evaluation carried out in an ordered iteration, to their characterization as models 
for conducting studies according to the beliefs of the various authors whose work 
is represented in this book. In this latter sense, there may be offered a conceptual 
(and sometimes idealized) view of what teacher evaluation should be. A good 
example of this is Graeme Withers’ article in Chapter 4.4 on teacher self-evaluation 
where theory evolves into concepts, which in turn lead into proposed activities by 
participants and procedures for monitoring and judging the worth of these activities. 
Most of the models, however, are directive in purpose and procedure. 

Whether the models given in Part 4 are more directive or less directive for the 
user, they have all been based on a similar intent — to evaluate teachers so well that 
there are clear benefits for schools and school districts as an outcome of teachers 
being increasingly aware of their professional responsibilities. 

If space had allowed, it would have been possible to refer to other writings to 
show further various authors’ beliefs about evaluation and its potential uses. For 
instance, Hans Andrews’ book, Evaluation for Excellence (1985), gives a series of 
sharp snapshots directed at salient features of summative teacher evaluation. 
Andrews writes that an evaluation system “must assist faculty members to improve 
for retention or promotional purposes and also must provide assurances that 
incompetent faculty can be removed for the best interest of students and public 
policy” (pp. 19-20). A version of this book has not been included here, as it does 
not offer a “modeling” approach, but rather a hard-hitting series of advisory 
statements to guide educational leaders and school board members. By comparison, 
a depiction of the Toledo School District’s Intern and Intervention Programs, which 
includes the summative role of evaluation, is provided in Chapter 4.6 because it 
conforms to the way in which a model has been defined earlier in this section. 

A further most valuable contribution to teacher evaluation practice is Michael 
Scriven’s duties-based approach (1993). This is founded on criteria derived from a 
normative study of what teachers legally can be expected to do. The Scriven duties 
list is somewhat similar to lists developed by Shinkfield in 1982 ( see Chapter 4.7), 
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Iwanicki in 1983 ( see Chapter 4.3), and McGreal in 1985 (see Chapter 4.2), but is 
considerably more developed and sophisticated. The Scriven duties-based ap- 
proach could be incorporated into existing or new formative or summative models, 
adding considerable strength. Thus, while it cannot be considered to be a model, it 
can be considered as a valuable adjunct to the process of teacher evaluation. 

An Overview of Teacher Evaluation Models TEMP Memo 2 (September 
1991) offers a succinct overview of 15 models - “ways to evaluate teachers that 
implicitly define good teaching” (p. 6) - which are labeled according to their most 
distinctive feature. Most of these are outlined below, and one omission from the 
TEMP Memo, self-evaluation, is added. 

The first four models cover classroom observation, which is regularly used for 
inservice evaluation and less frequently for promotion or merit award reasons. 
These models may be implemented by the principal, other administrative or 
educational leaders, or trained teams. It will be seen that classroom observation has 
remained the dominant element in teacher evaluation. 

1 . Traditional Impressionistic 

Judgments are made based on the observers’ (usually principals’ ) experience 
and educational views. 

2. Clinical Supervision 

Madeline Hunter is the chief proponent of this ^approach, but somewhat 
similar versions abound. 

3. Re search- Based Checklist 

This is the most prevalent of recent approaches, forming the basis of most 
state-mandated evaluation instruments. 

4. High Inference Judgments 

Evaluators undergo specialized training to help ensure that skilled, reliable 
judgments occur. 

5. Interviewing 

This probably will be an ongoing process for teacher professional develop- 
ment or for decision making about a teacher’s status within a school: it has 
many potential uses besides selection, including promotion, remediation, 
reassignment, and potential dismissal. 

6. Paper and Pencil Tests 

These may be used for national teaching examinations, (e.g., the National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards); they are far more likely to be 
used for entry and reclassification purposes than for inservice appraisal. 
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7. Management By Objectives 

This focuses on mutually agreed goals and usually has a designated 
iteration and agreed measures indicating success in meeting objectives. 
Use is made of portfolios of artifacts as well as classroom observation. 

8. Job Analysis 

This is based on criteria arising from a descriptive examination of what 
teachers actually do. Observations and other data are basic sources of 
information. This approach is sometimes allied to competency-based 
teacher evaluation. 

9. Duties-Based Approach 

This has been explained and referred to again in the final paragraph of the 
previous section of this preamble. 

10. Theory-Based Approach 

This may derive evaluative criteria from a pertinent theory, e.g., a theory 
that links student achievement to certain teaching practices. 

1 1 . Student Learning ( Improvement) Outcomes 

The key variable is the measurement of student learning improvement at 
designated times during a school year or over a period of years. This 
approach has gained considerable momentum in recent years (as Part 4 will 
show). 

12. Consumer Ratings 

Student ratings are common at college level and rare at school level. 
Parents seldom are requested to rate teachers (at least formally). 

13. Peer Ratings 

This has increased in popularity in recent years. (It forms an integral part 
of three of the models outlined in the next section.) 

14. Self-Evaluation 

This model is open to criticism (usually based on weak validity and suspect 
reliability), but formal attempts to strengthen the approach are being made. 
Chapter 4.4 is one such example. 

1 5 . Metaevaluation of Existing Models 

The main example of stipulated general criteria to judge the work of models 
is the Joint Committee’s Standards (1988). 

The preamble continues with an overview of ten models. These have been 
selected because they cover many of the TEMP Memo approaches outlined above. 
Moreover, they all are either widely used or are influential in that they are 
recognized for their contribution, often unique, to the advancement of teacher 
evaluation. If their presentation achieves no other purpose, we believe that they 
indicate the breadth of the range of models available for readers to consider. In Part 
5 (An Analysis of Alternative Models) the models presented in Part 4 are summa- 
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rized and then contrasted based on three different, but related, ways of viewing 
them. This should also prove useful for decision-making purposes. 



An Overview of Ten Selected Models 

This section presents a brief summary of the ten models that comprise Part 4. No 
attempt will be given here to offer value judgments about each model. Such 
judgments will be given in Part 5, where the model s’ main strengths and weaknesses 
identified by comparison with the Joint Committee’s Standards will be offered. 
Although discussed at some length in Part 5, it should be noted here that the first 
four models mainly comply with the formative role of evaluation, the next three 
with both formative and summative roles, and the final three with the summative 
role. 

Chapter 4.1 Madeline Hunter: Instructional Effectiveness Through Clinical 
Supervision Dr. Madeline Hunter gained an international reputation for promot- 
ing studies in the cause-effect relationships between teaching and learning. Her 
work and writings, and leadership in extensive inservice training and workshop 
sessions with educators, have emphasized the importance of the teacher as an 
instructional decision maker and have helped to clarify the artistry of teaching. 

The “Hunter Models” had their origins during the early 1970s in the Teacher 
Appraisal Instrument (TAI), which developed into the Teacher Appraisal Instruc- 
tional Improvement Instrument (TA Triple I). Through formative evaluation tech- 
niques, both instruments focus on observing teachers giving instruction to 
particular students in particular situations. Concern lies with what a teacher does, 
and not what a teacher is. The model has not been created for evaluation purposes, 
but for increasing teacher excellence. The observer makes decisions about growth- 
evoking feedback and pinpoints effective decisions, reinforces them and states the 
principles undergirding them, as well as inappropriate teaching decisions, and 
offers productive alternatives. Moreover, the observer discusses and advises, not 
admonishes. To this extent, at least, the model has strong elements of formative 
evaluation. 

In summary, the model 

• allows teachers to identify professional decisions they must make 

• offers causal relationships (often research-based) to support these decisions 

• encourages teachers to use analyzed instructional information to strengthen 
present practices that are successful, to develop additional productive alter- 
natives, or to correct their decisions so that the probability of learning is 
increased 
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© involves district educators with a potential for leadership and intensive 
planning for successful inservice by both leaders and teachers, which is the 
forerunner of the implementation of the Lesson Design. This consists of 
seven elements for the planning of effective instruction, focusing on princi- 
ples of learning so that student learning may be accelerated. 

Chapter 4.1 discusses the various components of the Hunter Model. It should 
be observed, however, that once leaders are trained and the model is about to be 
implemented, the specific needs of teachers and schools may dictate where time 
and effort are to be spent to make the approach work successfully. It should also 
be noted that whereas supervisory conferencing skills are contained in a separate 
section of Chapter 4. 1 , the various types of conferences that take place between the 
teacher and the administrator will be determined by the teacher’s sophistication in 
implementing cause-effect relationships in students’ learning. 

Unlike some other teacher evaluation models or teacher improvement ap- 
proaches that have evaluative components, the Hunter program is designed to make 
all outcomes as productive as possible. In fact, one of the most productive outcomes 
is the focusing of decision making on the teacher, who is encouraged and even 
compelled to analyze teaching situations for both learner and teacher enhancement. 

Chapter 4.2: Thomas McGreal: Characteristics of Successful Teacher Evaluation 
Thomas McGreal has worked with hundreds of school districts over the years to 
encourage the design and development of realistic and effective systems of teacher 
evaluation. His main intention is not to advocate one particular approach to 
evaluation, but to emphasize certain concepts, or “commonalities” as he terms 
them, that may become the basis for decisions. The fact that many school districts 
have followed his advice, and continue to do so, indicates his importance in the 
growth of the teacher evaluation movement. 

McGreal states that there are two issues that a school district must address if its 
present teacher evaluation approach is to improve or if a new one is to be effective. 
First, congruency must exist between what the school district wants the evaluation 
system to do and to be and those things that the evaluation approach requires of the 
personnel involved. Second, because evaluations necessarily lead to decisions, 
McGreal proposes that the procedural aspects of evaluation that lead to decisions 
about teachers must be clearly delineated in any evaluation design. 

McGreal is well aware of the pitfalls of a new school district adopting wholesale 
his system of evaluation. He therefore offers options in various broad areas of 
teacher evaluation characteristics, or commonalities. If some of these commonali- 
ties are construed as a framework for guidance, then the school district may wish 
to alter its approach to teacher evaluation by choosing among the various alterna- 
tives that the commonalities offer. Chapter 4.2 gives a brief account of the eight 
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commonalities that McGreal has developed for teacher evaluation. These are 
contained in his 1983 book, Successful Teacher Evaluation, published by the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Development (ASCD). The common- 
alities are based on the belief that teacher evaluation can be both a positive and a 
productive process. The commonalities are listed below: 

1 . An appropriate attitude (this makes a clear distinction between formative 
and summative evaluation by emphasizing teacher improvement rather than 
a meeting of organizational ends.) 

2. Complementary procedures, purposes, and instrumentation (to the extent 
that procedures and instrumentation fail to fall in line with policy statements, 
positive attitudes as well as the process as a whole diminishes. Five models 
for teacher evaluation are cited and briefly examined for their usefulness and 
adaptability.) 

3. Separation of administrative and supervisory behavior (if the outcome of 
teacher evaluations are to be positive, procedures and instruments must be 
established that allow the teacher and supervisor to escape the worst effects 
of a poor, administratively-oriented framework; however, McGreal stresses 
that dereliction of duty and inability to meet a minimum performance 
standard must be dealt with administratively.) 

4. Goal setting: the major activity of evaluation (as a formal procedure, the 
goal-setting process is a cooperative activity between supervisor and 
teacher; various goal-setting approaches are suggested.) 

5. Narrowed focus on teaching (any teacher evaluation system that a school or 
district develops must center squarely on teaching itself to be effective, and 
ways of doing this are given.) 

6. Improved classroom observation skills (classroom observation and profes- 
sional judgment form the most practical procedure for collecting formal 
information about teacher performance; four tenets for classroom observa- 
tion are given.) 

7. Use of additional sources of data (these include self-evaluation; peer, parent, 
and student evaluations; and an artifact collection.) 

8. A training program complementary to the evaluation system (the evaluation 
system is effective only if all those who are to be involved are adequately 
trained so that steps may be taken to develop and implement a new evaluation 
system or to revise the extant one.) 

As an appendix to his book, McGreal gives an example of an evaluation system 
(or model) that reflects these eight commonalities. It is a necessary, and valuable, 
adjunct. Its main purpose is to focus formative evaluation on the delivery system 
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of instruction, with the staff member and supervisor working together to increase 
teaching effectiveness and student learning. 

Chapter 4.3 Edward Iwanicki: Contract Plans-A Professional Growth-Oriented 
Approach to Evaluating Teacher Performance Edward Iwanicki advocates 
using contract plans to guide evaluations of teacher performance. The main point 
is to provide teachers with feedback they can use to improve their teaching skills 
and practices. The approach is not keyed to servicing personnel decisions, but rather 
to fostering professional development. 

The focus of the evaluation process is the teaching improvement plan. The plan 
is keyed to areas of teaching where the teacher needs to improve. The evaluation 
then assesses and provides feedback on both the implementation of the improve- 
ment plan and the impacts on teaching performance and student achievement. 

In working with the teacher, the evaluator may use a clinical supervision 
framework or a management by objectives scheme. The approach is nonthreaten- 
ing, constructive, and welcomed by teachers. Some writers criticize the approach 
for its lack of attention to evaluations that can lead to termination of persistently 
ineffective teachers. Another criticism is that the approach tends to concentrate on 
teaching styles rather than teaching responsibilities. 

Chapter 4.4 Getting Value from Teacher Self-Evaluation by Graeme Withers 

Graeme Withers of the Australian Council for Educational Research emphasizes 
that evaluation has importance in the daily lives of teachers. He argues that 
self-appraisal can and should be held to rigorous standards of teaching performance 
and student progress and need not be self-serving. He says that such self-appraisal 
should be ongoing and should provide the basis for planning annual teaching 
programs based on what worked best in the past. Withers broadens self-evaluation 
to “co-professional evaluation,” evaluations by colleagues of each other’s work and 
against criteria of sound teaching and student progress. He also says that effective 
self- appraisal and appraisal by co-professionals could provide a basis for holding 
off external, mechanistic evaluations of teachers by demonstrating that the profes- 
sion appraises and evaluates its performance from within. 

Chapter 4.4 focuses on ways and means of evaluating a teaching program, as 
distinct from making assessments or measurements of student achievement; how- 
ever, Withers considers that experience and good practice “in the latter will 
obviously contribute to the former.” This embryonic model attempts to demonstrate 
a belief that evaluations conducted using internal evidence (from the person being 
evaluated) and an external view (from a co-professional referee) are potentially 
more valuable than those carried out by one party only. 

Withers is clear that the role of evaluation that he depicts is formative, as it 
attempts to promote learning and raise professional expertise simultaneously. 
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Chapter 4.5: Richard Manatt: Teacher Performance Evaluation Richard 
Manatt, Professor of Education and Director of the School Improvement Model 
(SIM) for the Research Institute for Studies in Education, Iowa State University, 
has addressed the growing concern of school districts and the public generally for 
the need to improve teacher performance. During the late 1970s he accepted and 
developed the Teacher Performance Evaluation (TPE) approach as a model for 
teacher evaluation and development. He considered TPE to have a sound theoretical 
and philosophical base. To promote the concept of TPE, during the 1980’s he 
developed videotapes and accompanying materials for use during seminars and 
workshops. These activities have resulted in large numbers of administrators and 
senior educational personnel being strongly influenced by Manatt’s cogent ap- 
proach to teacher evaluation. 

The School Improvement Model Project, a very significant undertaking involv- 
ing two school districts and one independent school district in Minnesota and one 
school district in Iowa, investigated the effects of a systemwide (or schoolwide) 
articulated system of administrator and teacher performance appraisal on student 
achievement. The very real benefits of the outcomes of this study have become 
important components in national school/teacher effectiveness workshops organ- 
ized by Manatt and a co-director of Iowa State University’s SIM projects, Dr. 
Shirley Stow. 

Although Chapter 4.5 focuses on TPE, the complete picture of Manatt’s contri- 
bution to the practice of teacher evaluation demands reference to the SIM Project. 

Teacher performance evaluation is based upon an analysis of measurement of 
progress made toward the accomplishment of predetermined objectives or, as 
Manatt calls them, job targets. This is based upon a process that depends strongly 
for success on an understanding by both teacher and evaluator of what constitutes 
effective classroom instruction. It also insists upon effective and efficient use of 
time. In a Leader’s Guide accompanying a videotape for staff development, Manatt 
( 1981, p. 3) stated that to be successful TPE requires 

1 . Rating scales with criteria based on effective teaching research 

2. Lesson analysis in conjunction with skillful observation 

3. Coaching and counseling techniques that motivate teachers to change 

4. Provision for procedural and substantive due process of law to provide 
protection for both teachers and educators 

Although Manatt’s TPE Model has both formative and summative aspects as 
part of the process, the latter is viewed more as a mechanism for improvement than 
as an instrument to dismiss poor teachers. This aspect of the process is examined 
in some detail during the latter part of Chapter 4.5 where the process leading to a 
summative report about the teacher is given. 
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Manatt draws a clear distinction between TPE and clinical supervision. The 
significant difference between the two processes is that teacher performance 
evaluation is based on analysis and measurement of the progress teachers make 
toward the accomplishment of predetermined objectives according to policies 
formulated by the school or school district. Clinical supervision is based on teacher 
instructional improvement by a professional monitoring process. Perhaps Manatt’s 
most important contribution is that he has placed TPE within the complete context 
of the school district, linking teacher performance to administrator performance, 
student achievement and staff development. A well-planned TPE approach where 
there is thorough commitment by all concerned, helps to ensure that teacher 
evaluation is both acceptable and rewarding. 

Chapter 4.6 Toledo School District: Intern and Intervention Programs 

Against all odds and out of a bitter conflict between the teachers’ union and school 
district authorities in Toledo during the 1970s, a spirit of cooperation was born, 
which resulted in shared decision making in many areas. One such area was teacher 
evaluation, where the teachers’ organization assumed leadership, thus becoming 
the arbiter both of definitions of teacher competency and of professional standards. 

In the Toledo model of teacher evaluation, interest is focused mainly on 
beginning teachers and those whose performance is below required standards. 
Skilled, experienced teachers serve as evaluators, and they are trained to a high 
level of competency and acceptability. 

The stated aims of the Toledo model of evaluation is to enhance teacher 
development. Emphasis on counseling for both probationary and intervention 
program teachers gives a formative dimension to this model. However, it clearly 
also serves the purpose of making decisions about a teacher’s future. For instance, 
a teacher will be granted a contract after the probationary internship here only if 
the evaluation is favorable. Moreover, if a teacher assigned to the intervention 
program does not receive a satisfactory evaluation, dismissal will follow. The 
program, therefore, has a strongly summative dimension, and it follows that 
accountability is an important outcome. 

Both the intern and the intervention programs are well organized and successful. 
Although there was some apprehension initially about the intervention program, 
particularly as it could lead to dismissal, the thorough and professional way in 
which the process was conducted has been reassuring for teachers. Moreover, there 
is a high level of assistance offered to teachers in the intervention program, which 
perhaps has been the greatest source of reassurance. 

The program has assisted principals in two ways. First, the problem of the poor 
teacher unwilling or unable to improve his or her performance has been satisfacto- 
rily addressed. Second, the difficult tasks of supervising, attempting to improve, 
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evaluating, and possibly recommending dismissal have been removed from the 
principal’s shoulders. 

The chapter concludes with details of a critical analysis carried out by Darling- 
Hammond et al. in 1984 that found that the validity, reliability, and utility of both 
the intern and intervention programs were at least satisfactory and generally high. 
Continued improvements since then have further strengthened critical factors of 
the Toledo model. Participative decision making has tended to overcome problems 
before they assume too large a dimension. 

Chapter 4.7: Anthony Shinkfield: Principal and Peer Evaluation of Teachers 
for Professional Development Chapter 4.7 describes the evaluation model em- 
ployed over the past decade by a K- 1 2 private boys school in Australi a and in many 
other schools. This model employs principal, peer, and self-evaluation and is 
focused on professional development. The model’s guiding principles include 
acceptance of the model by school personnel, a constructive orientation, systematic 
training of evaluators, collaboration and mutual respect between evaluator and 
evaluatee, clear job assignments and school mission, and confidentiality of the 
process. The evaluation of each teacher is in-depth, formative, and extends through- 
out the year. Further, each evaluation is conducted by an Assessment Committee 
including the teacher, a peer of the teacher’s choice, and the principal or other 
administrator. 

It was found that one school administrator could feasibly participate in the 
evaluations of a maximum of three teachers each year. In many schools implemen- 
tation of this model would require that teacher evaluations be divided among more 
than one school administrator. Also, because of the labor intensity of this model, it 
is sometimes necessary to concentrate evaluation efforts on beginning teachers and 
those teachers with apparent teaching difficulties, primarily for professional devel- 
opment, but also for decisions about continued employment. 

The steps in the model used at the private school include (1) clarification of 
evaluation policies; (2) initial conferences with teachers to develop a positive 
climate; (3) a meeting between the administrator and each teacher to select the third 
member of the Assessment Committee, establishing the constructive orientation of 
the evaluation for both teacher and school and outlining the procedures to be 
followed; (4) a meeting involving all members of the Committee to review the 
proceedings of the first meeting, emphasize the importance of self-appraisal, and 
lay the groundwork for listing the teacher’s major strengths and weaknesses (to be 
guided by the school’s list of important teacher competencies and the duties 
previously assigned to the particular teacher); (5) about two weeks later, a meeting 
to review, discuss, and merge the three lists of strengths and weaknesses; closely 
define and illustrate the important weaknesses; and develop written expectations 
for improvement; (6) scheduled (approximately monthly) observations of the 
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teacher’s classroom performance and postobservation write-up of the observations, 
by the administrator and peer; (7) an after-school follow-up conference on the same 
day as the first observation; (8) an immediate follow-up conference of the second 
observation aimed at highlighting strengths, reinforcing improvement, and updat- 
ing competency objectives; (9) subsequent monthly observations and conferences; 
(10) a wind-up conference to present the final evaluation report, discuss the 
findings, and determine what further evaluation process may be needed. 

The model emphasizes respect for the competence and professionalism of the 
teacher and a collegial approach to evaluation for professional development. Its 
orientation is formative as it assumes that the school performed a rigorous job of 
choosing teachers and generally screened the incompetents out during the selection 
process. The author observes that teachers who persistently perform poorly can be 
counseled out of teaching by using the model summatively. However, he recom- 
mends that, for schools where such results and needed actions are prevalent, this 
approach should be supplemented with another more summatively oriented evalu- 
ation model. 

Chapter 4.8 The National Board for Professional Teaching Standards: Assessing 
Accomplished Teaching Chapter 4.8 is an overview of the work being under- 
taken to give recognition to experienced and skilled teachers by the National Board 
for Professional Teaching Standards. Now the spotlight turns from using standards 
to assess the worth and merit of systems of teacher evaluation to using standards 
to gauge the capabilities of teachers themselves. 

The National Board for Professional Teaching Standards, which commenced its 
work in 1988, was a direct outcome of the fears and concerns expressed in two 
national reports referred to earlier in this Preamble — A Nation at Risk (1983) and 
Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a Profession (1986). The Board has set itself 
the task of developing approximately 30 assessment packages, all of which provide 
“high and rigorous standards.” The purpose of these assessment packages, which 
generally depict subject fields appropriate to various levels of student development, 
is to form a strongly supported basis for identifying successful teachers nationwide. 

The ultimate aim of the Board is to influence and improve student learning, 
schools, school districts, and education (including teacher education institutions) 
to benefit the quality of life in the U.S. The first, and major, thrust is in the 
certification of experienced, successful, Board-examined teachers. 

For all its bold and commendable aims and activities, the Board is facing some 
significant problems. The full context in which standards are developed and used 
must be realized; otherwise, as the Board is discovering, criticisms based on the 
invalidity of outcomes can arise. 
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The chapter concludes with a summary discussion of the Board’s standards and 
their validity, together with our thoughts about the benefits and costs to school 
districts, schools, teachers, and students, of certifying accomplished teaching. 

Chapter 4.9 The Tennessee Value-Added Assessment System 
(TVAAS) — Mixed Model Methodology in Educational Assessment by William 
Sanders and Sandra Horn This chapter reflects the growing interest and prac- 
tice in the use of student performance outcomes as one basis for school and teacher 
evaluation. For example, in Dallas, Texas, under the guidance of CREATE and a 
National Advisory Panel member, Dr. William Webster, a wide range of student 
performance outcomes, including test results, forms part of teacher evaluation 
(using the school as a unit, and not the individual teacher). 

In chapter 4.9 William L. Sanders and Sandra P. Horn discuss the background, 
function, and efficacy of the Tennessee Value-Added Assessment System 
(TVAAS). TVAAS is a method of assessing the influence of “educational systems, 
schools, and teachers on the gains their students make on norm-referenced achieve- 
ment tests.” By using mixed-model statistical methodology on collected and 
aggregated data on teachers and students over several years, TVAAS “can provide 
measures of the influence of school systems, schools, and teachers on student 
academic progress.” 

Although various findings indicated the utility of the Sanders model (as this 
process has been labeled in Tennessee), until 1988 it was known only to a small 
circle of educators and some statisticians. In that year, educational reform in the 
state of Tennessee took a different direction. The Tennessee State Board of 
Education had published its Master Plan for Tennessee Schools, and the Tennessee 
Higher Education Commission developed Tennessee Challenge 2000 for postsec- 
ondary educational institutions. The goals and objectives of these governing bodies 
were coordinated to form an educational framework to address learner needs and 
expectations from preschool through adulthood. At every level, the need for 
accountability and assessment was recognized as a central component of educa- 
tional improvement. Since the focus of the accountability movement was on the 
product of the educational experience rather than the process by which it was 
achieved, the outcomes-based assessment system developed earlier by Sanders and 
McLean was closely considered; and in 1991 when the Education Improvement 
Act was adopted, the TVAAS formed an integral part of the legislation. 

Sanders and Horn cite evidence that TVAAS overcomes the major problems that 
traditionally have been associated with using student achievement data in educa- 
tional assessment. Use of this model requires huge data sets covering, for example, 
achievement test results of all students in a state over multiple years plus tremen- 
dous computer power. Its feasibility is thus limited to state education departments 
and large school districts. 
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Chapter 4.1© An Accountability System Featuring Both “Value-Added” and 
Product Measures of Schooling, by William Webster and Robert Mendro 
Like the Tennessee Value-Added Assessment System, the Dallas Independent 
School District (DISD) accountability system requires considerable resources to 
make it effective, and thus is feasible only for large school districts or state 
departments. However, unlike TVAAS, the Dallas model is not entirely centrally 
based, since it places strong emphasis on devolution of responsibility for evaluation 
processes to the schools and school districts. Both models use evaluation processes 
to achieve accountability in aspects of the educational system. 

The DISD model for evaluation began in 1991 with a plan for demonstrable 
school improvement based on accountability. This is being implemented through 
a three-tier accountability system. District goals and desired outcomes are estab- 
lished through a districtwide planning process and operationalized through the 
District Improvement Plan. Each school’s role in helping the district to meet its 
goals is determined through a School Community Council, which ensures involve- 
ment at the local campus level. Accountability is operationalized in a criterion-ref- 
erenced manner through an analysis of absolute outcomes relative to school and 
district performance on goals specified in both the District Improvement Plan and 
School Improvement Plans and in a norm-referenced manner through school 
effectiveness indices. Schools and their staffs are eligible for financial awards based 
on school performance on the effective indices. 

One objective is to identify effective schools and to discover reasons for their 
success. However, the model has several other useful advantages. One important 
advantage is that the scheme is designed to foster teamwork among the staff 
members within a given school; and in order to achieve the necessary improvements 
in student outcomes, school staff must work together in a coordinated effort. With 
the school rather than the teacher as the unit, the program does not reward individual 
competition among teachers within schools. The program also focuses attention on 
the important outcomes of schooling. The Accountability Task Force, as well as 
other groups associated with the schools, is given the opportunity to share its views 
about the purposes and importance of schooling, often based upon weighting the 
outcome variables, a process that is undertaken annually. It is essential to provide 
teachers with the information necessary to improve instruction, for it is clear that 
accountability alone will not improve schools. 

Another perceived advantage of the model is that emphasis is given to the 
effectiveness of schools independently of the status of their student population on 
the achievement continuum. The techniques reward those schools that impact the 
most students the most positively. The addition of effectiveness indices thus makes 
the accountability system valid and fair; each school’s performance is judged by 
comparing its student outcome levels with empirically determined expectations 
based on individual student histories. 
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Madeline Hunter: Instructional Effectiveness Through Clinical 
Supervision 

As Principal of the University Elementary School, University of California, Los 
Angeles, Dr. Madeline Hunter gained an international reputation for promoting 
studies in the cause-effect relationships between teaching and learning. Her work 
and writings and leadership in extensive inservice and workshop sessions with 
educators have emphasized the importance of the teacher as an instructional 
decision maker and have helped to clarify the artistry of teaching. 

The “Hunter Models” had their origin during the early 1970s in the Teacher 
Appraisal Instrument (TAI), which developed into the Teacher Appraisal Instruc- 
tional Improvement Instrument (TA Triple I). Through formative evaluation tech- 
niques, both instruments focus on observing teachers as they give instruction to 
particular students in particular situations. The TAI and the TA Triple I in some 
ways became the antecedents of the Hunter Model, which has gone by such various 
names as A Clinical Theory of Instruction, Instructional Theory Into Practice 
(ITIP), Mastery Teaching, Program for Effective Teaching (PET), Elements of 
Effective Teaching (EET), Target Teaching, and the UCLA Model. 

Whatever names the model assumes, it is concerned with what a teacher does 
and not what a teacher is. The model has not been created for evaluation purposes, 
but for increasing teaching excellence. The observer makes decisions about growth- 
evoking feedback and pinpoints effective decisions, reinforces them and states the 
principles undergirding them as well as inappropriate teaching decisions, and offers 
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productive alternatives. Moreover, the observer discusses and advises, but does not 
admonish. To this extent, at least, the model has strong elements of formative 
evaluation. 

In summary, the model 

1 . allows teachers to identify professional decisions they must make 

2. offers causal relationships (often research-based) to support these decisions 

3. encourages teachers to use analyzed instructional information to strengthen 
proven practices that are successful, to develop additional productive alter- 
natives, or to correct their decisions so that the probability of learning is 
increased 



Introduction 

An extrapolation from the Hunter Model (or Models) is the Lesson Design. This 
consists of seven elements for planning effective instruction. It is a deliberate focus 
on principles of learning so that student learning may benefit and accelerate. The 
recommendations for Lesson Design that are discussed in this chapter must be 
placed in their correct context. The Lesson Design is only part of Hunter’s complete 
program, although it must be recognized as one of its most essential and most 
practical aspects. The evaluation of a teacher’s lesson for instructional improve- 
ment is based by some users of the Hunter model on concepts and procedures 
undergirding the Lesson Design. However, Hunter herself never promoted this 
usage. 

Proponents of most of the models discussed in this book emphasize the impor- 
tance of inservice training for personnel before a model is even trialed in the school 
or school district. Madeline Hunter stressed this more than most. She insisted that 
educators who are to become leaders of the program must have intensive inservice 
training over a lengthy period of time before they attempt to influence classroom 
teachers. With complete training, leaders will be able to instruct teachers as decision 
makers in the learning process, work with them in the principles of learning and 
their implementation, develop and improve observation skills, and have the ability 
to carry out supervisory conferences for improving teacher excellence at relevant 
stages in the model’s progression. 

The Hunter model, then, relies on the strength of inservice training of leaders 
and others involved in the program. Leaders must learn basic principles of human 
learning and the various model components that flow from them; namely, teacher 
decision making, observation skills, and the ability to organize and conduct 
appropriate kinds of growth-evoking supervisory conferences. 
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This chapter will discuss the various components of the Hunter Model with 
particular emphasis on the Lesson Design. Although the various components will 
be treated separately, it should be understood that once leaders are trained and the 
model is about to be implemented, the specific needs of teachers and schools may 
dictate where time and effort are to be spent to make the approach work success- 
fully. It should be noted, moreover, that whereas supervisory conferencing skills 
are contained in a separate section of the chapter; the various types of conferences 
that take place between the administrator and the teacher will be determined by a 
teacher’s sophistication in implementing cause-effect relationships in students’ 
learning. 



Inservice training: Leaders — Then Teachers 

For its success, the Hunter Model requires considerable time, resources, and 
involvement by all staff, as well as major commitments to the success of the process. 
It is essential that leaders are fully conversant with the procedures that are to ensue; 
that teachers, as evaluators of their own instructional programs, must know what 
is to happen and what is not to happen in the classroom in the way of student 
learning; that terminology is understood and observation procedures are agreed on; 
and that sufficient time is set aside for observers to conduct the process thoughtfully. 
Hunter stated five attributes that are critical to the program as it attempts to increase 
teaching effectiveness: 

1 . A specific research-based content that is able to be translated into classroom 
implementation and then validated by observation of subsequent teaching 
performance 

2. Leadership qualified to teach professional content, monitor progress, and 
keep the program on track 

3. A written plan that details all aspects of the program including a time line 
with formative evaluation check points 

4. An adequate budget so that the time and personnel needed to accomplish the 
program are available 

5. Knowledge of the problems common to such a program so that solutions for 
those problems become a deliberate part of the plan (1977, p.2) 

Obviously, both training of personnel and commitment of valuable resources 
will be needed if the program is to achieve its stated intentions. 

The thorough training of leaders is the starting point. 
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Preparation of Leaders 

If a productive inservice program is to develop, district educators with potential for 
leadership must be recruited and trained. While the initial impetus may come from 
a person with expert knowledge of the model, sustained growth will occur only 
with local commitment. 

Hunter suggested that potentially these leaders should progress through seven 
phases, with proficiency being acknowledged at the conclusion of one phase and 
before another is attempted. 

Phase I. Comprehension of the Inservice Content Participants acquire knowl- 
edge and comprehension of the cause-effect relationship of teaching and learning 
as the basis for artistic teaching. Concepts and generalizations are labeled and 
explained by participants on the basis of examples that are presented by videotaped 
observations in teaching episodes. 

Phase 13. Internalization of Inservice Content In this phase, participants dem- 
onstrate the use of the cause-effect relationships in teaching and learning while 
teaching students in a sequence of consecutive lessons. Participants work on 
content with which they are familiar; emphasis is therefore on practicing and 
understanding the skills of effective teaching while working with content that is 
new to the students (but not to the participating teacher). Participants are observed 
and subsequent modifications of their teaching performances are made as a result 
of feedback from knowledgeable observers. 

Phase HI. Comprehension of Observation and Feedback Techniques Here, 
focus is placed on comprehension of the skills necessary to analyze another’s 
teaching performance. The teacher being observed is offered constructive feedback, 
which models the same principles of learning that are expected of the teacher. The 
skills to be learned may be based upon a videotape of a teacher. This allows the 
leader-in-training to observe teaching episodes, to capture with a script of a tape 
the sequence of what has occurred in the tape and, from the tape, to label 
teaching-learning behaviors. Arising from this will be different types of feedback 
communicated during conferences with the teacher who was observed. 

Phase IV. Feedback from Knowledgeable Observers Leadership training also 
involves participants in teaching lessons and becoming the recipients of feedback 
during conferences with knowledgeable observers. This allows participants to 
continue the understanding process that began in Phase II and to experience 
receiving feedback as it is presented in the observation-conference process of Phase 
III. 
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Phase V. Internalization of Observation Feedback Techniques During this 
phase, participants acquire the knowledge and practice to understand completely 
the skills that are necessary to conduct a “growth-evoking” instructional confer- 
ence. The skills to be learned are listed below: .. 

1. observing and recording by script of a tape and analyzing a videotape of a 
teaching episode 

2. designing growth-evoking objective(s) and strategies for achieving appro- 
priate objective(s) in a subsequent instructional conference 

3. conducting the conference and modifying strategies as a result of sensitive 
diagnosis from observations of the teacher’s own response(s) 

4. subsequently evaluating the success of the conference and generating infor- 
mation and ideas that can be used in subsequent conferences with that 
teacher, and that can also be used in a generalized sense to increase the 
success of conferences with other teachers 

This developing skills in conducting conferences phase involves the participant 
in being observed in a conference and then making modifications as a result of 
feedback from knowledgeable observers. It is a practicum for developing observa- 
tion and conference skills. Moreover, participants practice observing each other 
teach and conducting instructional conferences. Eventually this phase should lead 
to observations and conferences with teachers who are not involved in the leader- 
ship training, a process that also receives feedback from knowledgeable observers. 

Phase VI. Comprehension of Presentation Skills for Staff Development 

This phase focuses on the skills necessary to design and implement a staff 
development program. It is important that leaders-in-training become familiar with 
the research base of current professional knowledge to support elements of the 
Decision Making model and to respond adequately to questions they may encounter 
in their future leadership role. Organizational abilities also rank high as components 
of successful presentations to others. Unambiguous examples related to theory and 
to the participant’s personal and teaching experience need to be generated and 
rehearsed. 

Phase VII. Internalization of Presentation Skills for Staff Development 

This final phase develops a leader’s performance behaviors that model artistic 
practice of the professional content that will be presented to others in staff 
development conferences. Behaviors include the development of group dynamic 
skills, small and large group presentation mastery, leading discussions, and moni- 
toring the quality of learning that will enhance participant achievement. 
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Hunter pointed out that there is a marked difference in skills required and 
performance complexity between Phase in (Comprehension of Observation and 
Feedback Techniques) and Phase VI (Internalization of Presentation Skills for Staff 
Development). Any attempt to make the quantum leap from an earlier phase to 
Phase VI without building intervening skills (which are often based on errors that 
must be corrected) is a recipe for disaster. In fact, Hunter advised that for most 
educators the progression from Phase I to Phase VI should take a minimum of two 
years of study, practice, and complete understanding, aided always by continued 
coaching from knowledgeable observers. 

After the completion of initial training, the leader should be in a position to gain 
the cooperation of others to ensure the implementation of the program into a school 
district and schools themselves. One vital aspect is the professional preparation of 
teachers, which will occur at an appropriate stage of planning for implementation 
of the model. 

Preparation of Teachers The most important aspect of the preparation of teach- 
ers is the development of research-based skills necessary for them to become the 
decision makers about the instructional process. This is so important that the next 
main section deals with this topic. 

Leaders must make teachers aware that they can learn the skills to be responsible 
for student learning. To support or augment preservice instruction, leaders may 
need to carry out inservice staff development emphasizing the basic skills required 
for any teaching: diagnosing learners, analyzing the learning task, sequencing 
learning, using learning principles that affect students’ motivation, rate and degree 
of learning, and so on. These basic approaches to teaching are the foundation of 
effective and artistic teaching. However, they are not the total of what is known as 
the cause-effect relationship between teaching and learning; consequently, there 
must be ongoing staff development to promote continuing professional growth. 
This will be undertaken in conjunction with other aspects of the Hunter model. 
Thus, staff inservice must be organized in a clearly defined fashion that emphasizes 
teacher decision making in the cause-effect relationship of teaching and learning 
and the translation of such relationships into artistic teaching. 

Throughout teacher inservice activities, the leader’s performance must model 
effective teaching to be convincing; the importance of preparation of leaders is 
therefore once more underlined. The leader must have learned to effectively employ 
principles of learning for teachers, just as teachers must learn to use those principles 
for students as they endeavor to learn. 

Planning, Implementing and Evaluating the Inservice Program Any suc- 
cessful inservice program that is designed to increase instructional effectiveness of 
teachers must be grounded in sound planning, implementation, and evaluation. 
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Leaders from both the administration and teacher organizations work in a 
collaborative rather than adversary relationship from the inception of planning. An 
outside consultant, well versed in the principles of inservice training, may help 
through the early stages of planning and provide remedial feedback to allow 
implementation of plans to go forward smoothly. Giving such advice to district 
leaders is not essential, however, if they have undertaken a complete course of 
training themselves. 

Those involved in the program should be willing to be committed for a period 
up to five years to allow continuity of growth by knowledgeable personnel. Hunter 
suggested that some, or all, of the following could be involved: leaders from the 
administration and teacher organizations, central office and school administrators, 
volunteer administrators and teachers, and future trainers who are selected from the 
volunteers to develop the knowledge and performance skills necessary for leaders 
of district staff development. 

Much of the planning will revolve around content that is known to be useful in 
effective and artistic teaching. After introduction as a teacher decision model, the 
actual order in which content is learned will depend on the needs of the district and 
the judgment of the trainers. After an introduction to the categories of teaching 
decisions, district participants will learn (or reinforce their learning) about common 
categories of effective teaching, such as principles of motivation, elements of 
planning for effective instruction, extending students’ thinking, transfer and reten- 
tion of knowledge, lesson analysis, and types of instructional conferences. As a 
district commitment, inservice should take place during the work day and teachers 
should be accountable for learning and implementing the content. 

Sufficient time must be allowed for many systematic follow-up observations of 
the teachers’, administrators’, and district leaders’ implementation of the inservice 
content. Feedback, reinforcement, remediation, and change usually follow. Al- 
though the time required for observation and feedback is one of the most costly 
factors of the program, it is essential for its success. 

Because the program must be continuous, and developing, it is likely to be 
expensive in terms of time. Ad hoc diversions and the latest “in-thing” will drain 
off professional energy. To allow leaders and practitioners time to translate what 
they know into what they do, the process cannot be rushed. Budgetary support in 
terms of time and personnel must be adequate for inservice and implementation. 
There must also be adequate resource provisions made for the formative evaluation 
of what is occurring during the inservice program. Like the planning and imple- 
mentation of inservice, the evaluation should be so thorough that the district has a 
clear indication of the extent to which the continuing inservice courses are success- 
ful in classroom implementation. Budgetary considerations in terms of time, 
personnel, and finance must be made for formative evaluation processes. Time, or 
lack of it, is often the main stumbling block. Hunter insists, however, that follow-up 
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of participants’ inservice performance (leaders, teachers, and school and district 
administrators) with reinforcement and/or remediation is often minimized; and yet 
this is a critical element for the success not only of present and future inservice 
courses but for the model as a whole. 



The Teacher as the Decision Maker 

Much of the content of inservice professional development is directed toward the 
Lesson Design. As has been pointed out, emphasis is given to the content that is 
known to be useful to support effective and artistic teaching theories. A specific 
instruction may also be given in the Teaching Appraisal Instrument (TAI) to use 
observed classroom behavior and data to answer five questions: 

On a vertical axis, indicating the “what” of teaching-learning: 

1 . Is teaching-learning time and energy focused on the intended objective? 

2. Is the objective at the appropriate level of difficulty? 

3. Is there constant monitoring and adjusting? 

On the horizontal axis, which shows the “how” of teaching-learning: 

4. Which principles of learning are being used productively? 

5. Which principles are being abused or ignored? 

Instruction may be given in the Teacher Appraisal Instructional Improvement 
Instrument (TA Triple I), which is a diagnostic prescriptive and/or evaluative tool. 
The TA Triple I accommodates a wide range of data collected from many observa- 
tions of particular students and situations. These data are interpreted in terms of 
stationary reference points that have been established by research. 

One important aspect of the TA Triple I is that it can be used “to improve 
instruction by helping a teacher know whether the teacher-learner energy is focused 
on the intended learning or is being dissipated, which learning principles are being 
used appropriately to further student learning, which additional principles could be 
used to accelerate that learning, and which principles, if any, are being ignored or 
abused, thereby interfering with intended learning. An extremely important contri- 
bution of this instrument is the articulated information of what a teacher is doing 
well and why it is successful” (1976, p. 10). 

Whether the TAI, the TA Triple I, or other approaches such as ITIP (Instructional 
Theory Into Practice) are used or emphasized, the fact remains that teaching is 
decision making, and successful learning results from successful decisions being 
made by teachers. 
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Focus on the Teacher There is no doubt that of the host of factors that influence 
a student’s successful learning, the teacher is the most important. What a teacher 
says and does, and how well he or she says and does them, will determine a student’s 
progress in learning. The prime responsibility is therefore placed on the teacher to 
make effective decisions, a process that is the very essence of the Hunter Model. 

It follows that the program leader, often the school principal, must be fully 
conversant with the kinds of decisions, and the reasons for these decisions, that the 
teacher has to make. Instruction in this area would have been given during 
preceding inservice training. Space will not allow a full explication of the process 
here. In brief, it is an analysis of decisions made in teaching by the teacher. 

To help student learning a teacher must evaluate the instructional process, based 
on the investment of the learner’s time, to determine whether such investment is in 
keeping with current learning knowledge. Questions like those listed below are 
asked: 

1 . Is the instructional process proceeding toward a perceivable objective? 

2. Is the instructional objective at the right level of difficulty for the learners 
who are investing time? 

3. Is there constant monitoring of the degree of achievement of the objective 
so that the instructional process may be accelerated or slowed down? 

4. In which ways are the time and energy expended by learner and teacher 
consonant with principles of efficient and effective learning? 

5. If there is dissonance between time and energy expended and principles of 
learning, which principles are being violated? 

Although it is the task of the leader to guide the teacher toward addressing these, 
and other, questions relevant to teaching and learning, it is the teacher who knows 
individual students in the classroom situation who must provide the answers. 
Decisions in teaching are relativistic and situational. The focus is on the teacher in 
such decision making. Removed from the situation, the most eminent learning 
theorist cannot make a decision as appropriate or relevant as the sophisticated 
teacher on site who has both the information and the skills necessary to make 
decisions with high probability of productive outcomes. 

Training for Decision Making During the late 1970s, the approach frequently 
used for teaching appraisal for instructional improvement was theTA Triple I. Into 
the ‘80s and ‘90s, the ITIP became more popular in some school districts. They 
both serve a similar function of developing effective teaching through task analysis 
of the complexity of learning and then diagnosing to identify which components a 
student has achieved and which remain to be accomplished. Films and videotapes 
make it possible for a teacher to see professional decision making implemented in 
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a typical classroom. Such a process helps the teacher to improve teaching skills, 
with guidance provided by a mentor. 

Using one of the instruments mentioned, the trained observer can identify 
teaching behaviors that research and classroom evidence would support as increas- 
ing the chances of learning. The important thing is that these behaviors must first 
be fully understood by the teacher who, having chosen those that are most effective 
for student learning, increases the deliberate and appropriate use of these principles 
and approaches in the future. Moreover, the TA Triple I, in particular, will reveal 
teaching decisions and actions that, although often unintentional, interfere or hinder 
a student’s successful learning accomplishments. 

Hunter sums up teacher decision making and its associated training by stating 
the four essential components leading to this aspect of professional development: 

1 . Identification of the decisions a teacher must make 

2. Inservice that enables the teacher to combine science and art in teaching 

3 . Films and tapes that provide opportunities to predictably “see” how it looks 
in the classroom 

4. A diagnostic-prescriptive instrument that provides knowledge of results in 
professional performance (1979, p. 67). 

Lesson Design 

The essence of Lesson Design is that teachers learn to spend instructional time in 
areas where there is reasonable support for lesson plans having a direct impact on 
student learning. Although the focus is placed on the teacher and the teacher’s 
decision making, the approach provides an opportunity for leaders (whether the 
principal, supervisor, or trained colleague) to work closely with the teacher to 
achieve planned ends. 

Based on thoughtful planning, the Lesson Design model is both practical and 
efficient and is applicable to all modes of teaching. The seven elements of the model 
reflect practical characteristics that have made effective research acceptable to 
practitioners. Learning theory perspectives predominate. Because they make sense 
and parallel accepted practice in schools, their credibility has been very strong. 

While a successful lesson may be planned and followed in the classroom by 
incorporating the elements, in reality they form an appropriate framework for 
planning virtually any kind of lesson (discovery, teacher directed, cooperative 
learning, etc.) at any grade level and in any subject area. In other words, the seven 
elements build a teaching focus containing essential teaching skills that are appli- 
cable in any situation. 
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It is assumed that before a teacher begins to plan a particular lesson, the primary 
objectives of that lesson will already have been determined. With that achieved, the 
following elements are used to design a lesson that is considered most effective to 
meet the planned objectives. These elements are described separately to determine 
whether or not they are appropriate for the objective (or objectives), bearing in mind 
the particular characteristics of the students to be taught. Any element may be 
included or excluded, but it must be integrated into the artistic flow of the lesson 
as a whole. 

Element 1. Anticipatory Set During the first minutes of the lesson, students 
must be mentally prepared to learn and immediately encouraged to concentrate on 
what is to follow. Effective activities to develop an anticipatory set will include 
focusing the students’ attention on the ensuing learning, possibly providing a very 
brief practice on what was previously achieved (or on related learnings) and in other 
ways developing a readiness for the instruction to follow. It is important that 
students know the relevance of what they are to learn and also that they gain a sense 
of continuity. There must be a relationship between today and yesterday if yester- 
day’s learning is to facilitate today’s. At times yesterday’s learning can impede 
today’s, and so it is not referenced. 

To help continuity, one effective technique that has emerged from literature and 
research is the teacher’s use of statements that provide important cues for students. 

Element 2. The Objective and Its Purpose An anticipatory set of statements 
leads into the lesson’s objective and its purpose. Information must be placed into 
perspective and its value perceived. 

If appropriate, this element requires the teacher to communicate to students what 
they will learn by the end of the instructional period, why the accomplishment is 
an important and useful development, and how it related to their lives. In most 
cases, students have both a right and need to know how a present lesson relates to 
past instruction and why it is important to them at present and in the future. 

Element 3. Instructional Input During the planning of this step, the teacher 
must determine what information, skills, or processes the student requires so that 
the present objective may be achieved. Information given to students may be based 
on what they should already possess, or what is presented may be a new experience 
for them. Students will find it difficult to achieve an objective without having been 
taught the prerequisite background information. In some ways Element 3 is an 
explanation-demonstration stage in teaching. It can also occur through discovery 
or learning. 

Once the necessary information has been identified, the teacher selects methods 
to accelerate and to check student understanding and learning. The possibilities are 
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endless apart from verbal communication: books, films, records, diagrams, and 
artifacts. 

Element 4. Modeling As a strong grappling hook of learning, the teacher sup- 
ports examples with the perceptual input of modeling. It is most helpful for students 
not only to learn abut something but also to see or hear examples of an acceptable 
finished product or process, be it a story, model, diagram, picture, or scientific 
experiment. It is equally important that they perceive a process in action, such as 
articulated thinking during the process of an assignment, e.g., how a goal is thrown 
in basketball or how a graph evolves. 

Modeling should be accompanied by verbal input, such as labeling the critical 
elements of what is occurring, so that students are able to focus on the essential 
aspects of the lesson objective throughout, rather than on nonrelevant factors in the 
process or product. 

Element 5. Checking for Understanding So that appropriate instructional de- 
cisions are being made, the teacher needs continuously to monitor students’ level 
of comprehension. Since it is likely students learn best when they are first intro- 
duced to new material, if they do not understand what has been presented, it is best 
for the teacher to reteach the material immediately. 

This element requires the teacher to check by objective evidence the students’ 
grasp of essential information and also to observe their initial performance to ensure 
that they show the skills necessary to achieve the instructional objective. For 
example, the teacher may sample knowledge by posing appropriate questions, have 
students signal responses, or elicit individual private responses. It is especially 
important that nonrespondents to general questioning are included in signaling or 
seeking private responses. Signals or brief written responses, which the teacher can 
quickly peruse, can indicate the extent of student learning. 

Element 6. Guided Practice When the teacher perceives that a satisfactory op- 
erational level of understanding has been reached or appears to be attainable, it is 
essential that students be given the opportunity to practice the new skill or its 
application under teacher supervision. This guided practice, or controlled practice, 
helps substantiate or correct students’ initial attempts in new learning. 

The teacher elicits group practice by moving among the students, checking 
individually to see whether the new instruction has been understood before allow- 
ing them to practice independently. Students then perform sufficient further exam- 
ples so that clarification or mediation may occur immediately. In this fashion, the 
teacher is assured that students are able to perform the task satisfactorily without 
assistance and that they will not practice mistakes when working by themselves. 
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The teacher works with the students providing support, encouragement, indi- 
vidual assistance, or further teaching as required. 

Element 7. Independent Practice A student who is able to perform without 
significant errors, confusion, or embarrassment is ready to develop fluency and 
artistry while practicing without the help of the teacher. Independence is the true 
hallmark of effective learning. An independent student can be given an assignment 
to develop fluency with the new skill or process without the direction of the teacher. 
As a practical example, students should never be sent away with homework 
containing tasks that they have not demonstrably understood in class. 

Summary Remarks Although Hunter developed and labeled the Teacher Deci- 
sion-Making Model, effectiveness research discussed in Chapter 4.2 by McGreal 
has more recently provided the hard data. The sequence of decisions for an effective 
lesson presented here is basic to sound learning. Teachers need to evaluate their 
lesson plans and develop procedures for constant instructional improvement. 

Although thorough planning may have overtones of sound professional work- 
manship rather than naturalness, artistry in teaching is impossible without a 
thorough instructional design. Hunter often stated that both the science and the art 
of teaching are essential and that the seven elements mentioned in this section, 
which promote effective instruction, constitute the launching pad for creative 
student attainment. 

It is worth repeating that a teacher does not have to include all seven elements 
within a single lesson. In some instances, lessons will incorporate only the first 
three elements, or only guided practice, although it is anticipated that over a series 
of lessons, as students progress toward achievement of complex learning, all seven 
elements will be addressed. This point leads us to a consideration of the very special 
tasks of observers in the total Hunter program of teacher assessment. 



Observation of Teachers 

Leaders of the staff development and evaluation program must be sophisticated, 
perceptive, and sensitive observers. Unless they possess these essential charac- 
teristics, it is doubtful whether the program as a whole will have a chance for 
success. It is essential that extensive inservice training has sharpened or developed 
leaders’ observation and coaching skills. 

It has been sufficiently emphasized that the teacher is responsible for instruc- 
tional decisions. Observations by a knowledgeable observer and the conferences 
that follow enable the enhancement of collegiality and continuing growth essential 
to the professionalism of teaching. 
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Planning Conference A planning conference is one in which the observer and 
the teacher collaborate in the design of a subsequent lesson for successful learning 
outcomes. Although the teacher is responsible for initiating decisions related to 
cause-effect relationships in learning, responsibility for successful learning out- 
comes from a planning conference is, in many ways, the joint responsibility of both 
the observer and the teacher. 

Planning conferences are an excellent opportunity for the observer to renew 
teaching skills and for the teacher to seek guidance from another professional 
person and to experience the stimulation of collegiality. 

A planning conference will once again stress the importance of cause-effect 
relationships in teaching and learning. To this end, films of teaching can be analyzed 
and productive teaching behaviors identified and labeled. Inservice or staff meet- 
ings centered on such aspects of teaching can become effective introductions to the 
observations that follow. 

Hunter drew a sharp demarcation between a planning conference and a preob- 
servation conference. She saw a preobservation conference as unnecessary. In fact, 
she stated in clear terms that the preobservation conference should be eliminated 
as it is unnecessarily time consuming, builds bias in both teacher and observer, 
lowers the level of trust and rapport, and is likely to defeat the purpose of the 
approach, which is to constantly promote escalating instructional effectiveness. 
Moreover, an observer’s stance must always be analytical, not critical. 

Aspects of Observation of Teaching Depending upon the number of trained 
observers in a school or the amount of time available to trained observers such as 
principals, all teachers should be observed and assessed many times for modifica- 
tion, reinforcement, or enhancement of effectiveness of instructional methods. 
Included in classroom observations will be excellent teachers, since they not only 
provide fine examples for future modeling, but also need to continue to grow and 
not regress from their peak of perfection, something that may occur without 
ongoing analysis of their teaching. 

Research and study have shown that there are several good qualities that best 
teachers have and that will be contained in any strong learning situation. Hunter 
identified five qualities of good teaching (TAIEI): 

1 . Teaching to an Objective 

When a teacher is teaching to an objective, each component of the lesson 
leads to the next and all are connected to a major objective or related 
objectives. With adherence to time such an essential factor of a successful 
lesson, the teaching to specific objectives is very important. It is not difficult 
for an observer to determine whether the lesson objective is being followed 
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and logically developed or whether time is being frittered away by off-target 
tangents. 

2. The Objective is at the Correct Level of Difficulty 

Discussion may well have occurred during the planning conference about 
the appropriate level of difficulty of content and language in respect to a 
particular group of students. Along with the observer, the teacher should 
discern whether students have grasped content or concept and whether they 
are ready to move on to the next logical step of the lesson. The observer must 
ask the question: “Are students challenged and interested?” This is only one 
of many relevant questions. 

3. Is There Monitoring and Adjustment? 

This quality of good teaching follows from the previous one. The good 
teacher will monitor and adjust so that the level of lesson continues to be 
appropriate to student abilities and readiness for new information. A 
teacher’s training for on-the-spot decision making, as outlined in the pre- 
vious section, is essential in this respect. 

4. The Teacher Applies the Principles of Learning 

A good teacher will apply the critical principles of learning such as motiva- 
tion, rate and degree, retention, and transfer. Both the observer and teacher 
must be aware that these essential principles, which are the bases of sound 
learning, clearly are evidenced, when appropriate, during the course of the 
lesson. 

5. The Teacher Continues Professional Growth 

A most significant aspect of observing is helping teachers to add new skills 
to their reporting of professional alternatives and to see things they may not 
have seen and which they can correct. A professional person is one who 
retains and implements an interest in improvement and willingly seeks the 
analytical advice of a perceptive observer. 

Observation as Interpretation Any astute observer should interpret each part 
of a lesson in relation to preceding and subsequent parts, and each behavior in terms 
of prior and subsequent behaviors. It follows that while the teacher and observer 
may be interested in the development or refinement of a particular instructional 
skill or technique, the observer’s focus must also include all other aspects of a 
teacher’s performance. In other words, viewed in isolation, no teaching skill can be 
interpreted accurately. Consequently, checklists in observation are inadequate. 
While there may be agreements reached in advance for the observer to focus on 
one skill or technique in depth, such an observation cannot be undertaken in 
isolation from all else that occurs during the course of a lesson. 

During this part of the Hunter Model the observer becomes an appraiser who 
endeavors to see whether the teacher is demonstrating competence in particular 
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skills. To the extent that evaluation is taking place, the emphasis is always on 
positive outcomes that Hunter often interpreted as perceptive and useful feedback 
to improve both teacher skills and learner potential. Observation, then, is formative 
evaluation. The more closely and perceptively that an observer interprets what 
happens in a classroom according to its effect on student learning, the more the 
teacher will gain from the conference that follows the lesson. 

As the observer watches and analyzes teaching, a tape must be transcribed to 
capture information to be used during the teacher conference. An observer’s 
memory is often inaccurate. The observer will also record answers to questions 
such as these: 

® If appropriate, what is the main objective of the lesson? 

® Has time been spent only on the target objective and complementary issues? 

® Have student responses indicated a successful achievement of the target 
objective? 

® Are there strong indications that most (if not all) students understood the 
target objective? 

® Has the teacher (by questioning or other methods) validated student achieve- 
ment and has the level of difficulty been adjusted if appropriate? 

® Are the principles of learning being utilized? 

The tape transcription will supply evidence as to the extent to which objectives 
have been met and other specific observations that can be used during the teacher 
conference that follows. A summary form may be used if a record is needed. 

Summary Sophisticated observation and feedback are the essence of clinical 
supervision. In terms of clinical practice, the interaction of professionals, based on 
an understanding of particular students and a specific content, promotes continuing 
professional growth and student learning. Observations based on specific cause-ef- 
fect relationships in teaching and learning are the antithesis of the vague generali- 
zations and admonitions that have tended to dominate the supervision of teachers. 
The observation is a commonly shared experience, and the analysis and assessment 
of what happens during a classroom period accelerates teaching excellence if it is 
carried out well. 



Types of Supervisor-Instructional Conferences 

The most important purpose of a supervisory conference is to promote the teacher’s 
growth in effective in struction. These conferences are both diagnostic and prescrip- 
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tive with the baseline being the enhancement of the quality of education in the 
school. 

All supervisory-instructional conferences should have a primary objective. This 
does not mean to say that there will not be supplementary objectives; but no 
objectives divergent from the primary purpose should be included. 

There is always the assumption that teaching is a performance behavior and can 
best be improved through the analysis of that behavior. In order to secure the 
information needed for a successful conference, the supervisor must first observe 
and script tape at least one episode of teaching. In Hunter’s experience, 10 to 20 
minutes of observation yield at least an hour of conference material. With a 
developed ability to analyze and observe an episode of instruction, the observer 
uses diagnostic judgment to select which of 5 possible communications should be 
the main purpose of the instructional conference. While these objectives are not 
mutually exclusive, they each generate different potential learnings for the teacher. 

There are five types of Instructional Conference possible. All conferences are 
focused on transfer to future teaching. 

“A” Conference: the observer reviews with the teacher the successes of 

the lesson in terms of teacher behavior, which leads to student behav- 
ior; labels the behaviors; and gives the generalization that undergirds 
that behavior. 

“B” Conference: the observer helps the teacher develop a wider range of 
effective teaching behaviors. 

“C” Conference: the teacher identifies satisfactions with the lesson and 

plans strategies in collaboration with the observer to eliminate dissat- 
isfactions. 

“D” Conference: The observer identifies and questions behaviors and, if 
appropriate, suggests alternatives for less effective aspects of the les- 
son that may not have been apparent to the teacher. 

“E” Conference: the observer reviews the lesson of an excellent teacher 
who then selects the next steps for expanding professional growth. 

1. T^pe A Instructional Conference Communication During this communica- 
tion, the observer identifies, labels, and explains the teacher’s effective instructional 
behaviors so that these successful techniques are deliberately and appropriately 
applied by the teacher in future lessons. To achieve this objective, the observer 
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focuses on those aspects of instruction that were effective, explains why they 
worked well, and identifies future conditions where they could be effective. 

The observer cites examples of good teaching from the transcription of the tape, 
such as ways in which the teacher recognized individual children’s talents, rein- 
forced a correct response from one student for the benefit of all, questioned 
techniques that elicited responses indicating students’ failure to grasp a new 
concept, and appropriate timing to achieve the lesson’s objective. Hunter pointed 
out that for a first conference, or with apprehensive or defensive teachers, Type A 
conference communications may be the sole outcome of what should prove to be 
a productive instructional experience. 

2. Type B Instructional Conference Communication Here, the observer en- 
deavors to stimulate a range of alternative, effective teaching responses. If the 
teacher and observer work together to generate instructional techniques in addition 
to those that were effective in the observed lesson, the teacher will have a wider 
scope of instructional approaches to use in future lessons. 

All of us have a tendency to become habitual in approaches and responses. If 
teachers are able to become more flexible in their patterns of presentation, newly 
acquired creativity and flexibility can enhance student learning. 

It should be noted that Type A and B conferences focus only on the teacher’s 
effective instruction. Thus, Type B conference communication must be construed 
by the teacher as a positive instructional stimulant. 

3. Type C Instructional Conference Communication This conference aims at 
encouraging teachers to identify where they were satisfied or dissatisfied with a 
lesson so that, in collaboration with the observer, strategies may be developed for 
enhancing successful, or reducing or eliminating future unsatisfactory outcomes. 

The parts of the lesson discussed are initiated by the teacher who states what 
went well or did not go as well as anticipated, and teacher and observer generate 
what could be done for improvement. If this type of conference is to succeed, a 
basic requirement is that both the observer and teacher comfortably discuss the 
situation. While the teacher initiates the topic in the discussion, the observer offers 
guidance. 

4. Type D Instructional Conference Communication Emphasis in this confer- 
ence is placed on identifying any questioned aspects of the lesson that may not be 
evident to the teacher, checking the reasons for the teacher’s decisions (which may 
be found to be inappropriate) and developing alternative approaches that have the 
potential for increased success. 

The observer may not wish to suggest a range of alternative teaching behaviors 
from which the teacher can select substitutes for those that failed to succeed. Again, 
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it should be emphasized that it is the teacher who is the decision maker. If the teacher 
believes that the alternative approaches are more likely to benefit student learning 
and learns to use these behaviors for future lessons, increased learning of students 
will undoubtedly occur. 

Although the Type D Conference communication is focused on questioned 
teacher behaviors, it need not be negative. In fact, it can be a relief for a teacher to 
know that support and advice is being offered and that clarification and suggestions 
for ineffective aspects of the lesson have been offered. Very often, finding out what 
caused the trouble is the only information necessary to eliminate it. 

The sensitive leadership of the observer is essential during this type of commu- 
nication. In all probability, the observer has the sole responsibility for identifying 
cause-effect relationships between teaching and student responses. It is also likely 
that the observer will have the task of generating alternative teaching decisions and 
behaviors and helping the teacher conclude that these may be more productive. 

Perhaps the observer’s most difficult task is to direct advice for change that is 
based on that teacher’s particular style and techniques and not on how the observer 
would have taught the lesson (or other lessons). 

5. Type E Instructional Conference Communication Type E communication 
promotes the continuing growth of teachers who are excellent. Gifted teachers, like 
gifted students, must be encouraged to continue their growth by selecting the next 
steps in their professional repertoire. This communication is designed to promote 
growth beyond that which the teacher alone can generate. 

This communication should be creative and stimulating. The observer may 
suggest that the teacher allow a particular lesson to be videotaped for the benefit 
of others or that student teachers be permitted to observe some lessons. 

While it is acknowledged that sometimes it is difficult to identify ways of 
encouraging the growth of an excellent teacher, both the observer and teacher 
should accept the challenge and, working collaboratively, develop imaginative 
ideas that may be put to practical use. 

Summary of Instructional Conference Communications The intentions of 
the five types of communication are not mutually exclusive although one may be 
the principal objective. Four of the five conferences are positive and the fifth (Type 
D), if planned and undertaken wisely and professionally by the observer, has the 
potential to also be positive. 

Once again, it is stressed that the observer needs to possess a range of skills so 
that the expert analysis of the lesson being observed becomes the basis for a 
productive conference. Skills include the analysis of instruction in terms of cause- 
effect relationships and, where appropriate, generating solutions to instructional 
problems. Important, too, are the strength and sensitivity of communication skills. 
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The Evaluative Conference If the first function of a supervisory conference is 
to promote the teacher’s growth in the ways outlined in Type A, B, C, and E 
Conference Communications, then a summative function of a year’s supervisory 
conferences, according to Hunter, is evaluative. 

The purpose of an evaluative conference is to place the teacher on a continuum 
from “unsatisfactory” to “outstanding” and to give the teacher the opportunity to 
examine the evidence used to reach a particular conclusion. An evaluative confer- 
ence is often not done after an observation, but is the summation of issues arising 
from a number of instructional conferences. Thus, information given to the teacher, 
and conclusions reached, should not come as a surprise, since supporting evidence 
should have been discussed during earlier conferences. Hunter pointed out that the 
summative evaluative conference may be the culmination of a year’s diagnostic 
and collaborative work in which the observer/supervisor and teacher have shared 
responsibility for the teacher’s continuous professional improvement. 

If a teacher’s strengths and, if present, instructional deficiencies are seen in a 
balanced perspective of various types of instructional conferences and are not 
highlighted for the first time during the summative evaluation, then professional 
development most likely will occur. A final evaluation where weaknesses rather 
than strengths are emphasized will not only be negative but also will preclude the 
chance of professional growth. 



Conclusion 

A review of the chapter clearly indicates that the Hunter program for clinical 
supervision is an extensive, productive, but costly (in terms of time, energy, and 
money) undertaking by a school district. Unless there is a sincere commitment by 
all administrators, teachers, and the teacher organization, the model can certainly 
falter, and probably fail. Such factors as the time and financial outlay, the training 
period essential for leadership proficiency, and the rigorous nature of clinical 
supervision itself and attendant conferences are undoubtedly daunting. 

On the other hand, the benefits are considerable. These include increasing 
knowledge and perceptions about the nature of the teaching and learning process 
and its causal effects, a heightened awareness of the range of instructional skills 
and techniques, the value of administrators and supervisors working collaboratively 
with teachers, the professional development of teachers, and increased potential for 
student learning. A further major advantage is that the training period undertaken 
by educators who are to become knowledgeable observers and assessors develops 
and sharpens a wide range of skills relevant to clinical supervision as well as 
knowledge about education generally, and personal communication skills in par- 
ticular. 
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Unlike some other teacher evaluation models or teacher improvement ap- 
proaches that have evaluative components, the Hunter program is designed to make 
all outcomes as productive as possible. One of the most productive outcomes is the 
focusing of decision making on the teacher who is encouraged, and even compelled 
to analyze teaching situations for both learner and teacher enhancement. Through 
clinical supervision and astute observations, teachers learn to use effective tech- 
niques more often and to do so deliberately. 

Hunter and her colleagues at UCLA helped to demonstrate that there is a science 
undergirding the art of teaching, a science that predictably can be acquired. When 
effective teaching is observed and becomes part of the teacher’s repertoire of skills 
and techniques, artistry in teaching becomes increasingly apparent. 
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Thomas McGreal: Characteristics of Successful Teacher 

Evaluation 

Thomas McGreal has worked with hundreds of school districts over the years to 
encourage the design and development of realistic and effective local systems of 
teacher evaluation. His main intention is not to advocate one particular approach 
to evaluation, but to emphasize certain concepts, or “commonalities” as he terms 
them, that may become the basis for decisions. The fact that many school districts 
have followed his advice, and continue to do so, indicates his importance in the 
growth of the teacher evaluation movement. 

McGreal has consistently stated that the school district must address two issues 
if its present teacher evaluation approach is to improve or if a new one is to be 
effective. First, congruence must exist between what the school district wants the 
evaluation system to do and to be and those things that the evaluation approach 
requires of the personnel involved. Particular regard must be given to the evalu- 
ation’s purposes, procedures, processes, and instrumentation. All personnel in- 
volved with teacher evaluation must have relevant training to guide and develop 
the practices, skills, and knowledge necessary to implement and maintain the 
evaluation system. In the context of these sine qua non, there must be a pervasive 
atmosphere in the school district and schools themselves that evaluation is produc- 
tive both for the individual and the organization. 

Second, because evaluations necessarily lead to decisions, McGreal proposes 
that the procedural aspects of evaluation that lead to decisions about teachers must 
be clearly delineated in any evaluation design. He also stresses the importance of 
the quality of the relationship that exists between the supervisor and the teacher. 
This must be a positive relationship supported by a supervisor’s skills and a 
teacher’s commitment. 



Introduction 

McGreal’s advice to educators about teacher evaluation has been based upon his 
wide knowledge of writings, research, and practices relating to models of teacher 
supervision, evaluation and improvement, and the organization of school districts 
and schools themselves. From a large amount of material, he has carefully selected 
those aspects that his own experiences as a teacher and his observation of practices 
in the field have indicated should be the most effective. 

He is well aware of the pitfalls of any school district adopting wholesale a system 
of teacher evaluation. He therefore offers options in various broad areas of teacher 
evaluation characteristics, or commonalities. If the sum of these commonalities is 
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construed as a framework for guidance, then the school district may wish to alter 
its approach to teacher evaluation by choosing among the various alternatives that 
the commonalities offer. It shall be stated, however, that McGreal’s experience has 
led him to believe that the perspectives he offers on some of the characteristics 
should be accepted. One such is his contention that different evaluation approaches 
are required for tenured and nontenured teachers. If an evaluation system is to 
succeed, it must be appropriate for the context in which it is set, so that the particular 
concerns, interests, and local circumstances may be closely observed and taken 
into consideration. 

The intention of this chapter is to give a brief account of the eight commonalities 
that McGreal has developed for teacher evaluation. These are being gleaned partly 
from his writings until 1983, but principally from his book, Successful Teacher 
Evaluation, published by the Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment (ASCD) in 1983. This interesting and practical book is based on research 
and/or those practices that he found to be working effectively in schools. 

Unless otherwise acknowledged, this chapter is extrapolated largely from Suc- 
cessful Teacher Evaluation, so that what is represented is as close a version as 
possible of salient points that McGreal makes in relation to his eight commonalities 
for teacher evaluation. As an appendix to his book, he gives an example of an 
evaluation system (or model) that reflects these commonalities. It is a necessary 
and valuable adjunct to the book. Among other things, it reemphasizes his belief 
that there is no need for school districts to continue teacher evaluation policies and 
practices that have earned the cynicism and disillusionment of both teachers and 
administrators. 

We are indebted to Dr. McGreal for his kind permission to reproduce this 
appendix in full. It shows how a judicious selection from each of the eight 
commonalities can lead to an effective model for teacher evaluation. 

The eight commonalities emphasize McGreal’s belief that teacher evaluation 
can be both a positive and productive process. 



Commonality 1: An Appropriate Attitude 

Traditionally, school systems have emphasized accountability outcomes for teacher 
evaluation that increasingly have come into conflict with the processes designed to 
improve a teacher’s instructional skills. The attempt to incorporate both summative 
(accountability) and formative (teacher development) aspects into a single evalu- 
ation approach, or model, results in a precarious position that may not suit either 
intention. As McGreal points out: “Trying to develop an evaluation system that 
walks the line between these two attitudes is extremely difficult, if not impossible” 
(1983, p. 2). On the other hand, a system cannot be developed that addresses 
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formative evaluation only, since it remains the supervisor’s responsibility to ensure 
that satisfactory teacher competency levels are being attained. However, there 
seems no doubt that a school district’s emphasis on a system that can separate good 
teachers from bad, with the ever-present threat of dismissal being an outcome of 
the process, has denied the potential of effectiveness of the concept of teacher 
evaluation. 

When school districts equate teacher evaluation with accountability, directed data 
and documentation have to be obtained by the principal or another supervisor about a 
teacher’s inappropriate levels of achievement. McGreal believes that school districts 
that have followed this approach have established a poor attitude toward evaluation. 
Moreover, he believes that such a use of evaluation shows a lack of basic understanding 
about what is needed for a process leading to teacher dismissal. Certainly, evaluation 
systems based on accountability promote negative feelings, which lead to an unwill- 
ingness by both teacher and supervisor to participate and to the likelihood that a 
teacher’s competency level will not improve. By contrast, approaches that center around 
the concept of improving instruction are always accompanied by an acceptable level 
of accountability information. In this situation the prime purpose is teacher improve- 
ment rather than the meeting of organizational ends. 

When it is considered that the great majority of all tenured teachers will be 
affected only indirectly by the outcomes of teacher evaluation during their careers, 
it is counterproductive for a school district to put emphasis upon a summative 
process. When it is further considered that legal mandates and procedures and the 
strength of teacher unions make the actual application of sanctions a rare event, 
there is further substantiation for a positive intent for evaluation. 

Our chapter on the history of evaluation has shown how teacher evaluation has 
been negatively affected by such practices as high supervisor/low teacher involve- 
ment; criteria based on what is construed to be the health of the organization rather 
than the teacher’s welfare; and the organization’s, rather than the teacher’s, criteria 
for judgments. The irony is that these procedures are unlikely to give any more 
valid basis for the dismissal of a teacher than an array of informal measures not 
normally associated with the term evaluation. 

The right attitude is basic to the success of evaluation. Therefore, an approach 
should be built around attitudes directed toward improving instructional skills and 
procedures that complement that intention. Since evaluation must be viewed as a 
realistic process and since it will continue to rest on the judgments of administrators 
involved in the implementation of the process, it can be logically assumed that 
accountability measures will always accompany instructional improvement. 

Once teachers and supervisors have developed a realistic understanding and 
attitude toward the fundamental reasons for the design and implementation of an 
evaluation system, acceptance follows. Teacher evaluation then has a strong chance 
of being successful and effective. 
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Commonality 2: Complementary Procedures, Purposes, and 
Instrumentation 

McGreal sees the evaluation system as a set of required or recommended policies, 
procedures, processes, and instrumentation that directs the attitudes and actions of 
those involved in teacher evaluation. It is remarkable that some school districts that 
claim teacher development as the primary purpose of evaluation have in fact used 
methods that are counterproductive. To the extent that procedures and instrumen- 
tation fail to fall into line with policy statements, positive attitudes toward the 
process as a whole diminish. 

As the basic test of the effectiveness of a teacher evaluation system is the 
relationship that exists between teacher and supervisor, McGreal suggests that an 
obvious starting point in developing or redesigning an evaluation system is the 
teacher contract. It is assumed that this will contain organizational expectations as 
well as statements about required teacher competency levels. A further requirement 
for success is that there is sensible flexibility about such aspects of the instructional 
process as subject knowledge in schools so that the teacher/supervisor relationship 
may develop unhampered by rigid prescriptions. 

One reason for the apparent contradiction between policy and practice in teacher 
evaluation is that school districts have lacked an understanding of the range of 
options that are available. A knowledge of models that exist and the extent to which 
these can be adapted or integrated may often be the means for developing an 
effective system for a particular school district. McGreal cites five models and 
examines their usefulness. 

Common Law Models. The majority of the schools in the United States have 
some form of common law model for teacher evaluation. Its development is usually 
obscure and authorship unacknowledged. Nonetheless, the characteristics of com- 
mon law systems are remarkably similar, particularly since they have led to 
consistently negative images of teacher evaluation. Despite this, some segments of 
the model may fit the needs of a particular school district. The common law models 
are characterized by a high supervisor and low teacher involvement, by evaluation 
being seen as synonymous with observation, by similar procedures for tenured and 
nontenured teachers, by standardized criteria for judgment, and by the nature of the 
stated instrumentation. Such models enforce comparative judgments to be made 
between and among teachers. The common law models are summative evaluation. 

The advantage of the common law models is that they can be used in situations 
where a supervisor has many teachers to evaluate, when there is little time available 
for training of supervisors as evaluators, and when a school district wishes to make 
it obvious and visible that it is striving to meet accountability demands. 
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Each advantage, viewed from the teacher’s perspective, could be construed as a 
disadvantage. The common law model reinforces the traditional concept that 
evaluation exists for administrative purposes. A further disadvantage, in line with 
low teacher involvement, is that there is minimal contact time arranged between 
supervisors and teachers. Moreover, there is a heavy emphasis on standardized 
criteria, which presumes that with the identification of a finite number of criteria, 
all teachers shall be compared against these criteria. Related to this criticism is the 
fact that most criteria relevant to common law models tend to be administrative 
rather than teaching. Hence, common law models force comparative, rather than 
absolute, judgments about the effectiveness of teachers. This too easily can result 
in the attainment of minimal competencies but not the professional development 
of the individual teacher. 

Goal-Setting Models. The major characteristic of goal-setting models is their 
emphasis on the individualized approach to evaluation. It is logical that the clearer 
a teacher is of what is to be accomplished, the greater the chance of success. 
Proponents of goal setting view it as much as a philosophy as a technique. 

Goal-setting models have certain basic assumptions. If emphasis is placed upon 
culling out the poor teachers, such an orientation tends to equate not doing 
something wrong with successful teaching, whereas the focus should be on a 
teacher’s continual growth. Priorities must be made so that the most important 
aspects of a particular teacher’s instructional responsibilities are placed in focus. 
Time constraints make this imperative. 

Supervision should be seen as an active process in which teachers are helped to 
achieve goals and grow in competency. Since teachers often perceive sections of 
their priority responsibilities differently from those of the supervisor or organiza- 
tion, goal setting must be clarified for the benefit both of the individual and 
organization. When priorities approximate, the result is positive and productive. In 
this process communication is very important. 

The goal-setting model is not perfect. For instance, it cannot rank teachers, it 
emphasizes the attainment of measurable objectives, it too often is time-consuming, 
and decisions may be made on the basis of a supervisor’s imperfect knowledge of 
subject areas. On the other hand, while focusing on correcting weaknesses and 
enhancing strengths, the goal-setting model promotes professional growth. It looks 
to the needs of individual teachers and at the same time fosters a positive working 
relationship between the teacher and evaluator. Moreover, it explicates expectations 
and sets different criteria for their evaluation. The integration of individual per- 
formance objectives with the goals and objectives of the school organization is a 
positive step forward. 
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Product Models. The product model for evaluating teacher performance has 
created more controversy than any other teacher evaluation approaches. It is based 
squarely on the use of student performance measures as the method for assessing 
the competency of teachers. Although there is now a diminution of the practice, by 
the early 1 980s many states and school district authorities had established minimum 
competency measures and assessment programs that required or implied these 
measures to gauge the effectiveness of schools or teachers. Whatever arguments 
are in favor of using student performance data to evaluate teachers in schools, the 
problems in doing so are very significant. 

Usually the instruments for assessing student growth are norm-referenced tests 
and criterion-referenced tests. Some arguments that have been advanced for use of 
these tests to evaluate teachers are that the student performance models are 
“objective,” whereas those based upon such methods as “observation” are subjec- 
tive. In other words, perceptible changes in student behavior brought about by a 
teacher’s effectiveness, or lack of it, in a classroom situation is equated to true 
education. 

While there may be surface logic to the value of using student achievement to 
test teacher competency, there is prevailing opinion that the inadequacy of the tests 
themselves, the complexity of a classroom situation, and the lack of reliable 
statistical measures should prevent product models from being adopted as the sole 
method for evaluating teachers. An open, professional discussion between admin- 
istrators and teachers may lead to the inclusion of student performance as one aspect 
of the process. 

The Clinical Supervision Model. Because clinical supervision has been ex- 
traordinarily visible and effective, many school districts have adopted clinical 
supervision as part of the evaluation model, or at least a major component of it. If 
one is seeking a positive approach to evaluation, then the clinical supervision model 
is a logical choice since its dominant purpose is to improve instruction. Nonethe- 
less, as McGreal points out, there are significant definitional issues to be addressed 
before clinical supervision can be adopted appropriately. 

Goldhammer (1969, p. 54) offers the following definition: 

Given close observation, detailed observational data, face-to-face interaction between 
the supervisor and the teacher, and the intensity of focus that binds the two together in 
an intimate professional relationship, the meaning of 'clinical’ is pretty well filled out. 

The importance of a close and intense relationship between the teacher and the 
supervisor is paramount. It is assumed that teachers are professional people who 
require help and ways of improvement offered in a collegial rather than an 
authoritarian manner. Thus, acting as equals, a peer or supervisor analyzes another 
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teacher’s performance for improvement by positive comment rather than determin- 
ing correctness by admonition. 

Since other chapters of this book refer to clinical supervision, further details, 
such as its procedures, will not be dealt with here. In particular, Madeline Hunter’s 
approach to clinical supervision is given in detail. 

In his discussion of Commonality 6 in this chapter, McGreal states that while 
some of the techniques inherent in clinical supervision are very useful as part of an 
effective teacher evaluation system, it is not appropriate to consider clinical 
supervision as an evaluation model. 

Artistic or Naturalistic Models. Although the artistic model does not exist in 
local school districts, it does include some perspectives that are unique and have 
potential utility. The best known exponent of teaching as art is Elliot Eisner (1979), 
who writes that teachers, like artists, make decisions based on qualities of learning 
that unfold during the course of teaching. Such an artistic approach to evaluation 
allows both expressive and unanticipated outcomes that are of benefit to students 
to be analyzed. 

The strength of artistic supervision may also be its weaknesses as a model for 
evaluation. While most teachers and supervisors see the value in discerning what 
is significant and subtle in student learning and the value of being able to interpret 
the meaning of events in the learning process, the translation of these qualities into 
evaluation procedures that are seen as equitable for all staff is fraught with 
difficulties. 

Thus, the criticism of artistic or naturalistic models is centered around the lack 
of precision that accompanies activities relying on intuition and the analysis of the 
subtle qualities of learning. The time factor alone needed to train teachers and 
supervisors renders these models impractical, despite their inherent worth. 

Summary The final test of an evaluation system is whether a relationship of 
mutual trust exists between the supervisor and the teacher. For this reason, proce- 
dures, purposes, and instrumentation that follow policy must all be complementary. 
In addition, there must be sufficient flexibility to ensure that teacher development 
and not teacher compliance is the prevailing attitude. There must be a clear 
understanding by all involved with the evaluation process that whatever choices 
are made among options available for consideration, the final choice has compo- 
nents that complement each other. 
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Commonality 3: Separation of Administrative and Supervisory 
Behavior 

To establish an effective evaluation system, McGreal maintains that it is important 
to separate administrative from supervisory behavior. Emphasis has already been 
given to the fact that a successful evaluation system must have a teacher improve- 
ment orientation and a set of procedures that reflect this view. Moreover, teacher 
evaluation must always be seen as a realistic activity, one that is a natural part of 
the education process. 

Since the vast majority of instructional supervision is conducted by administra- 
tors because their district’s teacher evaluation policy requires them to do so, a 
minimum number of classroom visits is usually specified together with feedback, 
based on the district’s evaluation forms and instruments. Even if the administrator 
wishes to evaluate for teacher development purposes, it is impossible to conduct a 
formative evaluation by gathering data that can only be used in making summative 
ratings. 

This situation inhibits teacher growth, mutual supervisor/teacher trust, and the 
essential flexibility stressed in Commonality 2. Obviously, if the outcomes of 
teacher evaluation are to be positive, then procedures and instruments must be 
established that allow the teacher and supervisor to escape the worst effects of a 
poor, administratively oriented framework. While it is not expected that adminis- 
trators can escape the responsibility to ascertain whether a teacher is performing 
according to the district’s requirements, it is possible, with common sense guide- 
lines, for the administrator to act more as an instructional supervisor than as the 
regulator of a district’s objectives. Teachers have traditionally accepted the need 
for evaluation, and there is no reason why bureaucratic aspects should not be 
included in a teacher’s evaluation for improvement, provided that the right climate 
and procedures are always adopted. 

It is acceptable and supportable that school districts have minimal teacher 
performance standards encompassing such aspects as a teacher’s adherence to 
school policy, professional attitude, personal relationships with staff and students, 
personal appearance, and the like. It is stressed that school districts and principals 
do not need to be trained to monitor the performance of teachers against these kinds 
of standards. Assessment goes on continuously, informally, and unobtrusively. 
Decisions on these observations may very well be made by an administrator who 
interacts in the same environment as teachers about future status, such as tenure. A 
special set of procedures and instrumentation does not need to be established to 
deal with obvious discrepancies from minimal performance standards. In line with 
their acceptance of the concept of evaluation, teachers are willing to accept a school 
district’s rules and procedures provided they are appropriately handled by admin- 
istrators. Therefore, there should be a separation of these kinds of decisions from 
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the process that is known as teacher evaluation, particularly if it is to have successful 
outcomes. 

Some school districts are dealing with this separation by instituting different 
parts to their evaluation procedure. One part deals with continuous monitoring of 
performance, usually informally based, guided by clearly recognized minimum 
performance standards. Flagrant violations of these minimum performance stand- 
ards cause an immediate administrative action. 

A second part outlines procedures for the ways in which the supervisor and 
teacher will work together in the classroom, focusing on matters of instructional 
concern. Such a focus on techniques and a range of competencies is primarily 
formative in nature and based on collegiality. 

In summary, a teacher evaluation scheme should do what it purports to do. 
Obvious instances of dereliction of duty and an unwillingness or inability to meet 
minimum performance standards should be dealt with administratively as they 
occur. The mainstream of the evaluation may then be separated from this kind of 
bureaucratic activity and be seen to be a commitment to improving the quality and 
effectiveness of classroom instruction. The implementation of teacher evaluation 
should then be felt to be nonthreatening. Such a climate is conducive to the 
acceptance of change and improvement. 



Commonality 4: Goal Setting , the Major Activity of Evaluation 

A characteristic of effective evaluation systems has been a development of goal 
setting between the teacher and the supervisor. There has been a dramatic increase 
of goal setting as a basic supervisory activity with the growing realization, and 
acceptance, by school districts that existing evaluation systems built around stand- 
ardized criteria offer little or no opportunity to individualize evaluation practices. 

As a formal procedure, the goal-setting process is a cooperative activity between 
supervisor and teacher that results in a mutually agreed upon focus for the teacher’s 
classroom activities. 

McGreal suggests three concepts of goal setting that have been used as the basic 
activity for evaluation systems. They are the Management by Objectives Approach 
(MBO), the Performance Objectives Approach (POA), and the Practical Goal-Set- 
ting Approach (PGSA). All three are based upon careful planning, implementation 
of what has been planned, and evaluation of the results. All three approaches have 
been implemented in school districts. The degree to which various approaches 
differ once they have been implemented depends upon the nature of the goals, the 
flexibility of teachers in setting goals and their measurement, and practical aspects 
of implementation. Thus, either selection or adaptation of one of these three 
approaches must be undertaken only after carefully assessing its worth to the school 
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system. Any selection or adaptation must complement the intention of evaluation 
espoused by a particular school district. 

Management by Objectives Approach. This is an administrative process in 
which the activities of the school system are organized to achieve specific results 
by a predetermined date. Moreover, these results must contribute toward the 
achievement of any long-range objectives that the school system has promulgated. 

Odiome ( 1 965 ) gave this general description of MBO: It is a process whereby the superior 
and the subordinate managers of an organization jointly identify its common goals, define 
each individual’s major area of responsibility in terms of the results expected of him, and 
use these guides for operating the unit and assessing the contribution of each of its 
members. 

Under this system, the goals that have been chosen and that are to be achieved 
dictate almost all that occurs. For instance, they will determine general educational 
goals and plans, major aspects of the organizational structure, and goals of individ- 
ual members. 

As generally practiced, objectives are stated in writing, with supporting infor- 
mation explaining to each employee individual responsibilities for achieving 
organizational goals. Individuals must endeavor to determine how their personal 
goals can be met through the achievement of a school’s organizational goals. The 
administrator must be concerned with time, the adequacy of checkpoints, and the 
flexibility to allow adjustments to be made when necessary. Educational goals are 
broken down into subgoals until they have meaning to all educators, and when plans 
are set in motion, modifications may occur until the organization’s and the individ- 
ual’s goals reach an effective balance. 

The nature of the goals and the teacher’s flexibility in setting them are somewhat 
limited by the range of acceptable objectives emanating from the district’s goals 
and the supervisor’s goals. 

The Performance Objectives Approach. Many evaluation programs follow 
this approach. Its originator and promoter is George Redfern who, having updated 
and redefined the Performance Objectives Approach (1980, pp. 21-23), states that 
the useful personnel evaluation program will 

1. engender cooperative efforts between the person being appraised and the 
one(s) doing the evaluating 

2. foster good communications between the parties 

3. put premiums on identifying what needs improving, planning how to achieve 
the needed improvements, and determining how the results will be evaluated 

4. promote professional growth and development of the person being appraised 
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5. stress the importance of evaluators becoming insightful and skilled in the 
art of evaluating 

6. make a commitment to the proposition that the bottom line is greater 
effectiveness in the teaching/learning/supervising process 

The POA is a cyclical process in which needs are identified, objectives and 
action plans set, action plans carried out, results assessed, and results discussed. 
There may be a need to identify further needs as a result of the assessment. 

According to those who advocate POA, a prerequisite for any sound evaluation 
must be a clear and comprehensive definition of the duties and responsibilities of 
each position. These responsibilities are used as the basis for identifying needs and 
for beginning the cyclical process that goes on continuously. Evaluation is focused 
primarily on the extent to which performance objectives have been achieved. 

It is not unusual in the POA approach for both teacher and evaluator, who have 
cooperated to identify needs, to participate in determining the success of the 
performance objectives. On the other hand, there is likely to be a summative aspect 
to the evaluation process, in which case the assessments are made by the supervisor 
without the involvement of the teacher. To be of any use, the supervisor will need 
to explain unsatisfactory ratings to the teacher. As a result of discussion between 
the supervisor and teacher, long- and short-range goals and objectives may be set, 
good work recognized, and responsibilities of both parties clarified. 

One disadvantage of POA is that it may lack flexible application and local 
settings. For instance, the insistence on the established performance objectives 
having to come from a list of responsibility criteria inhibits the flexibility needed 
to address unique aspects of a teacher’s role. This may adversely influence the 
supervisor/teacher relationship. Moreover, the summative rating form (as recom- 
mended by Redfem) seems an unnecessary requirement for some supervisors and 
one likely to harm the goodwill of teachers. 

Practical Goal-Setting Approach. Like the other two approaches, PGSA is a 
determined attempt to focus teacher/supervision activities through a goal-setting 
process. PGSA, however, is more practical and less structured than the former two 
as it endeavors to give a realistic view of what teacher evaluation may achieve. 
Questions are asked, such as: What are appropriate goals? Which goals are most 
important? What kinds of goals are most worthwhile? 

McGreal considers that there are four categories of goals that teachers and 
supervisors should address in normal goal-setting situations. Although these cate- 
gories are listed from lowest to highest priority, the situation could arise where a 
goal or goals from even the lowest category must be given higher priority and 
addressed according to circumstantial needs. 
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1 . Organizational or Administrative Goals 

2. Program Goals 

3. Learner Goals 

4. Teacher Goals 

Any number of specific examples, according to the context and needs, may be 
set under each of the four types of goals. For example, under Program Goals, the 
supervisor and teacher may determine that the teacher “should introduce the new 
reading series to the fast group in second grade”; and under Teacher Goals, it may 
be mutually agreed that the teacher should “work on techniques for increasing the 
amount and quality of student/teacher interaction.” 

This process of goal setting offers an excellent opportunity for personal involve- 
ment by the teacher, since the process focuses specifically on the teacher’s behavior 
rather than on curriculum matters or learning outcomes. Goals developed from a 
common sense way of viewing teaching give an opportunity for supervisors and 
teachers to spend time together on goals that have significant bearing on student 
learning. 

Some General Aspects of Goal Setting. Although specific goals are set, and 
addressed, there is no reason why broader teaching goals should not be built around 
these or emanate from them. As any teacher Js yearly confronted with different 
students, texts, sets of objectives, ability levels and so on, a teaching goal built 
around a noncontent specific teaching skill remains with the teacher and helps 
address different circumstances. 

It is also appropriate that supervisors and teachers accept the notion that not all 
goal setting must necessarily be remedial in nature. Such a flexible view opens the 
possibilities considerably for teacher development through evaluation. 

Professional judgment, or subjectively viewing a teacher’s performance, should 
be recognized as an acceptable and valid measurement. If an appropriate attitude 
toward evaluation exists and developmental plans have been sound, then the term 
“measurement” should be construed to mean that the supervisor and teacher 
together will work out methods for collecting data about each goal, so that together 
they make informed judgments about progress toward goals. 

In the goal-setting process, it is the supervisor’s responsibility to establish and 
maintain an atmosphere during the goal-setting conference that will allow the 
teacher to be an equal participant. Particularly in the PGSA approach, the supervisor 
must make clear how evaluation will be implemented and the kinds of evaluation 
instruments that will be used to gauge the degree to which goals have been met. 

Negotiating goals is important. If instructional improvement is the primary 
purpose of evaluation, it is vital that the goal-setting activity be a mutually 
developed cooperative venture between teacher and supervisor. McGreal rightly 
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points out that this is particularly so when experienced and/or tenured teachers are 
involved. If conferences are to proceed constructively, it is necessary for supervi- 
sors to establish in advance the strategy they will use to make the conferences as 
productive as possible. Ahead of time the supervisor must workout ways to reduce 
threat, to make the teacher improve instructional performance, and to make it clear 
that both the supervisor and teacher must show a commitment to the process. 
Accepting this philosophy, the supervisor therefore must be willing to negotiate 
and compromise on issues during the goal-setting conference itself. 

As in other major components of evaluation, those involved should first be given 
adequate training before any of the three models outlined in this commonality are 
adopted by school districts or modified to suit their context. 



Commonality 5: Narrowed Focus on Teaching 

Any teacher evaluation system developed by a school develops must center 
squarely on teaching itself if it is to be effective. One obvious difficulty that arises 
when the terms “teaching” and “evaluating” are juxtapositioned is a definitional 
one revolving around individual styles of teaching with their distinct charac- 
teristics. 

Where school districts have evaluation systems that may be viewed as success- 
ful, there has been a decision to adopt some form of narrowed focus on teaching. 
Because particular perspectives on teaching are hard to find and are seldom 
presented in a tidy format, a degree of flexibility is built in to allow for individual 
differences and individual styles. Thus, the evaluation/supervision systems are 
based on that kind of an approach to teaching, which serves as a framework for the 
instructional interaction between supervisors and teachers. 

There are many ways of looking at teaching that could serve as the basis for a 
narrowed focus. The important thing is that the school district is able to convince 
all staff that the selected teaching focus is appropriate and complements the 
evaluation policy. McGreal suggests that to achieve this, the adopted focus needs, 
at the least, to meet these criteria: 

1 . A strong empirical base 

2. A close approximation to standard practice 

3. A “common sense” orientation for perspectives in schools that are poten- 
tially generalized across subject areas and grade levels 

McGreal goes on to suggest that the focus on teaching that seems to best meet 
these criteria, in terms of current teaching research and practice in school districts, 
is based on a combination of effectiveness research and portions of Madeline 
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Hunter’s work. The introduction of a narrowed focus on teaching and the continued 
education of staff in instructional skills are essential elements in developing a 
successful evaluation/supervision system. 

Effectiveness Research. Effectiveness research is direct application of current 
teaching research to improve practice. During the past decade a number of success- 
ful training and inservice packages have been generated from this source. 

Effectiveness research has been chosen as the major focus by many schools 
because it seems to have a strong and growing research base and because research 
findings have paralleled accepted practice. Schools have also found attractive the 
fact that recommendations growing from the research are founded in common 
sense. Studies undertaken in a variety of settings have been reliable; that is, there 
has been a consistency of findings related to certain kinds of learning that pertained 
across subject areas in grade levels. While research in this important area must 
continue, there is sufficient evidence to support the view of an emergent and critical 
basic set of teaching skills. 

Any such development does not suggest that there is any one best way of going 
about teaching. A good teacher will always exhibit a variety of styles according to 
the subject and student needs. The teacher effectiveness research strives to identify 
basic teaching techniques that provide fundamental skills that are applied to all 
levels and types of teaching. 

Three important aspects of the data gathered by effectiveness research and their 
analysis to reach conclusions are climate, planning, and management behaviors. 

Studies have begun to produce a series of results that offer a reasonably tangible 
definition of climate. Definitions include high levels of involvement on the part of 
the students, a need for teachers to plan for climate with as much diligence as they 
plan for the presentation of subject matter, and extended teacher/pupil contact. The 
skills involved in directed questioning also play a major part in climate together 
with the handling of incorrect responses. 

Time, as a variable in learning, is another significant outcome of effectiveness 
research. Time must be related to planning. The way time is used by teachers and 
students and a relationship between directed and undirected student time have been 
analyzed and have given rise to changed views about lesson planning. How time 
is used, and should be used, by a teacher in a lesson is valuable knowledge both for 
the supervisor and for evaluation purposes. All involved in evaluation need to 
address at least the salient features of this area of teacher planning. 

Significant empirical studies in the teaching effectiveness area have been 
directed toward the organization and management of classrooms. It has been found 
that where teachers have received specific training in management skills, students 
have achieved stronger academic attainments than in comparable classrooms with 
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teachers who are untrained in classroom management. Again, there is a relevance 
for the evaluation process in respect to a narrowed focus on teaching. 

Hunter’s Steps In Lesson Design. As mentioned, McGreal considers that the 
most successful implementations of a narrowed focus on teaching have used some 
of the work of Madeline Hunter and her colleagues. The very nature of the steps 
required in the Hunter approach demands a focus to be given. As the approach is 
both supervisory and clinical, the teacher and evaluator are able to anticipate a series 
of logical steps designed to meet particular aims. 

The planning involved in the Hunter approach is illustrative of a set of practical 
teaching skills that form a solid and basic framework for training teachers and 
supervisors to focus on teaching. As Chapter 4. 1 has dealt with the Hunter approach 
in some detail, it will not be pursued here. 

Summary. Two very useful and frequently mentioned ways of narrowing the 
focus of teaching are provided by teacher effectiveness research and by the planning 
methodology developed by Madeline Hunter. Teachers and supervisors find both 
useful because they focus on teaching behaviors and because they adopt a common 
sense approach. 

A narrowed focus on teaching is a vital component of any teacher evaluation 
system. More than any other way, it helps develop trust and credibility in the teacher 
evaluation process and places it in a prime position in respect to staff professional 
development. 

A practical and realistic evaluation system that is focused on teaching and 
supported by teacher encouragement and training has the potential to meet the needs 
of both educators and of the school district as an organization. 



Commonality 6: Improved Classroom Observation Skills 

Classroom observation and its concomitant professional judgment form the most 
practical procedure for collecting formal information about teacher performance. 
The quality of the observations would depend very much upon the ways in which 
supervisors collect information and share this with teachers. Once supervisors have 
the motivation to wish evaluations to succeed, they should willingly undertake the 
necessary inservice training to improve observational skills. 

Following the advice of Commonality 5 (Narrowed Focus on Teaching), super- 
visors should make their observations both more reliable and adequate by escaping 
the “wide-angled lens approach to viewing classrooms.” It logically follows that 
the supervisor must collect descriptive data on a predetermined aspect of the 
teacher’s performance during an observation. 
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Having reviewed the literature, McGreal concluded that there are four practical 
ways for supervisors to improve their observational skills and to use the information 
they collect: 

1 . The reliability and usefulness of classroom observation is directly related to 
the amount and type of information supervisors have “prior” to the obser- 
vation. 

2. The narrower the focus supervisors use in observing classrooms, the more 
likely they will be able to accurately describe the events related to that focus. 

3. The impact of observational data on supervisor-teacher relationships and the 
teacher’s willingness to fully participate in an instructional improvement 
activity are directly related to the way the data were recorded during 
observation. 

4. The impact of observational data on supervisor-teacher relationships and the 
teacher’s willingness to fully participate in an instructional improvement 
activity are directly related to the way feedback is presented to the teacher 
(1983, p. 97). 

It is clear that these training guidelines are imbedded directly or indirectly in the 
concepts of clinical supervision referred to in the previous commonalities. As 
clinical supervision is often used as the basis for evaluation systems by school 
districts, the four rules outlined above are worthy of close attention. 

There is no doubt that much classroom observation carried out in the name of 
evaluation has been poorly undertaken. Almost 80 percent of classroom supervision 
is conducted by line administrators who carry out the function mainly because it is 
mandated by the school district. Too often these activities are characterized by 
infrequent visits, attempts to view generally what is occurring in the classroom, 
and built-in supervisor bias or predilections. 

Four Tenets of Classroom Observation. Four important tenets of classroom 
observation are discussed for the consideration of school districts and supervisors 
who wish to improve their present system of teacher evaluation or to develop a new 
one. 

1 . The reliability and usefulness of classroom observation is directly related to 
the amount and kind of information the supervisor obtains beforehand. 

One useful sequence of events the supervisor could follow is to identify a 
teacher’s concerns about instructions and translate these into observable behaviors. 
It then follows that procedures need to be worked out for improving the teacher’s 
instruction. It is wise to give the onus of responsibility to the teacher for setting 
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personal self-improvement goals. When this is completed, arrangements are made 
for classroom observation. Aji observation instrument and behaviors to be recorded 
are selected, usually with the concurrence of the teacher being evaluated. Finally, 
the instructional context in which information will be recorded is clarified. 

Further dimensions of this iteration would be the establishment of a contract or 
agreement between the supervisor and the teacher, establishing further ground rules 
for the observation including aspects like time, length, place of observation, and 
the location of the supervisor during the course of observation. 

Some administrators believe that the first meeting of supervisor and teacher 
should be more in the way of an informational conference than a preplanning or 
goal-setting conference. Much will depend upon the kind of relationship that exists 
between the teacher and supervisor and the school climate itself, particularly in 
respect to the importance of teacher evaluation. 

During the goal-setting conference the supervisor and teacher arrive at a mutu- 
ally-agreed upon focus. A plan is then developed for working together to achieve 
the goals. The goal-setting conference, the observation that follows, and the 
postconference are essential elements of the evaluation cycle. 

The accuracy of the classroom observation is directly related to the supervisor’s 
use of a narrow focus of observation. Hyman (1975) made the following statement 
about observation: 

Observing is much more than seeing. Observing involves the intentional and methodical 

viewing of the teacher and students. Observing involves planned, careful, focused, and 

active attention by the observer. 

2. The accuracy of the classroom observation is directly related to the super- 
visor’s use of a narrow focus of observation. 

As the typical classroom is a very complex arena, it is critical to successful 
observation for the observer to be selective. It is important that, if the evaluation is 
to succeed, decisions about focusing on specific aspects of instmction should be 
made jointly by supervisor and teacher. In this respect, observation is part of the 
goal-setting system; the act of setting goals is a deliberate, focusing, and collabo- 
rative event. 

Supervisors must learn to avoid extraneous critiques arising from the selected 
areas for observation, unless, of course, exceptional teacher behaviors occur that 
are seen to be damaging to students. Thus, the goals form the limitations for 
focusing the attention of the supervisor and teacher. Throwing in other feedback 
items will erode the very elements that make the goal setting so useful and effective. 

As shown in Commonality 5, teacher effectiveness research should serve as the 
framework for viewing teaching. Logically, observation should be directed at 
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climate, planning, and management. Under climate, observers would focus on 
major behaviors of involvement and success; under planning, the observer could 
note the time factor as applied to the design sequence of a lesson; and under 
management, the principles outlined in Commonality 5 could appropriately be used 
as an observation guide. 

Well-planned and executed observation can obviate the potential waste of 
resources arising from supervisory activities that fail to make any improvement. 
What counts is the quality and not the quantity of observation time. 

3. The way data are recorded directly affects the supervisor-teacher relation- 
ship and the teacher’s willingness to participate in instructional improve- 
ment. 

Several different formats are available to act as observation instruments. There 
seems little doubt that the way that data are recorded can influence the success of 
the supervisory activity and the usefulness of the exercise for teachers. 

Rating scales are one possible instrument. The main word of warning is that 
these need to be designed specifically for observations that have a particular focus 
in line with agreements reached during the goal-setting conference. Thus, the more 
specific and well-defined the items on the instrument are, the greater its utility. 

There seems little doubt that the most often cited example of such an instrument 
is the category system designed to record a behavior, event, or interactional 
sequence each time it occurs. One such device widely used in school districts is the 
Flanders system of interaction analysis. It has been found that it is easy to learn and 
provides useful information on the quality and type of teacher-student verbal 
interaction. 

4. The way feedback is presented to the teacher directly affects the supervisor- 
teacher relationship and the teacher’s willingness to participate in instruc- 
tional improvement. 

In line with formative evaluation, feedback sessions occur at frequent intervals 
during the course of the evaluation. These should follow closely upon classroom 
observation. The final conference, which is summative in nature, is less advisory 
than judgmental by the supervisor. Since the summative evaluation is likely to be 
more threatening than the earlier formative evaluations for improvement purposes, 
it will be less productive as far as teacher development is concerned. 

Some school districts have instituted two different kinds of evaluation: one for 
teacher development and the other to make summary decisions about areas like 
tenure or even dismissal. 
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In general terms, feedback should be focused on the actual performance of the 
teacher rather than on a personality. Emphasis must be on observations rather than 
assumptions or inferences and based on descriptive rather than evaluative com- 
ments. The specific rather than the general should be the basis for discussion, and 
this should lead to the sharing of information rather than judgmental advice. Care 
must be taken that feedback contains what the teacher can use and manage rather 
than a pouring out of all the information that the supervisor has gathered. 

The final summary is useful to both teacher and supervisor. Written evaluation 
should not be made by the supervisor until completion of this final conference. 

The Written Report This should be made as positive as possible. Essentially, it 
must be based on the agreed-upon goals and the kind and quality of conversations 
that followed in the postobservation conference. 

If value judgments are made they should be supported by example, anecdote, or 
description. The final report, which may be termed summative in nature, must not 
contain surprises for the teacher as all salient features should have been thoroughly 
discussed with the teacher during the final, or earlier, conferences. 

Observation, the dominant method for collecting information about teachers in 
the classroom situation, may be very reliable. Much will depend upon the training 
and developed skills of the supervisor in focusing upon aspects of a teacher’s 
instructional behavior. 



Commonality 7: Use of Additional Sources of Data 

Observation is only one way of collecting information about teaching. Among other 
alternatives are self-evaluation, peer evaluation, parent evaluation, student evalu- 
ation, student performance and an artifact collection. While each may be useful 
under certain circumstances, McGreal selected two methods as being more useful 
than the others. One of these is student evaluation as a source of information or, 
more accurately, student descriptive data. The other is the compilation of an artifact 
collection, which may include study guides, question sheets, homework assign- 
ments, experiments, tests, and the like. 

There is no doubt that teachers are evaluated directly and indirectly by parents. 
The problem of their involvement is a political one. If parents are to visit schools 
and be involved in other ways in activities that may be construed as teacher 
evaluation, then it should be done in the positive context of a public relations 
structure. Any full-fronted involvement by parents in teacher evaluation could well 
destroy the positive and sensitive nature of the process. 

If peers are involved in a teacher’s evaluation in positive, mutually supportive, 
and nonthreatening ways, there should be useful outcomes. In the past there has 
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been almost unanimous objection to the concept of observation and evaluation by 
peers. The teacher being observed too often becomes embarrassed because weak- 
nesses or deficiencies are seen by a colleague and are subject to critical comment. 
On the other hand, it would appear that peers are in a good position to provide both 
reliable and valid evaluation of each other. If peer supervision can occur naturally 
as part of the planned system-and this does occur in some school districts— it can 
be a valuable part of the total evaluation process. 

There appears little doubt that information gathered about student learning is an 
important source of information about the effectiveness of a teacher. However, like 
so many other issues concerned with evaluation, the logic of the idea is often 
subsumed by practical and political considerations. References were made earlier 
in this chapter to research data that have indicated that the imperfection of 
standardized testing is both a powerful and logical argument against student 
performance data being used for teacher evaluation. 

Most writers and practitioners of teacher evaluation would give a stronger place 
to self-evaluation than does McGreal. Ultimately, any teacher improvement must 
be self-motivated, despite the various supports offered by the school district and 
by the supervisor. While some teachers clearly are diffident about self-evaluation 
and indeed would underrate themselves, most aspire to enhance their professional 
status and welcome self-assessment as the most acceptable form of evaluation. 

Self-evaluation statements should not remain the preserve of the teacher. These 
need to be shared and, as suggested in Chapter 4.7 depicting the Shinkfield model, 
form an essential basis for collegial decision making about goal setting. Thus, 
self-evaluation leads toward cooperative, professional interaction between the 
evaluator and the teacher. 

Student Evaluation. Most research in the area of student evaluation of the 
teacher’s performance has been at the tertiary [university and college] level. 
Elementary and secondary teachers have traditionally felt uncomfortable with the 
concept, perhaps because they lack faith in the student’s ability to accurately assess 
their performance. 

Much depends, however, on the kind of data collected and how these are used. 

Under the right circumstances it is possible for student evaluation to be seen as 
both acceptable and useful. As McGreal points out: 

The major ingredient for the successful use of student evaluations is the acceptance of 

the idea that students are much more reliable in describing life in the classroom than they 

are in making evaluative judgments of the teacher (1983, p. 134). 

This view places the emphasis on classroom activities and student learning, 
rather than on teacher personality. 
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There is no suggestion that student feedback should be anything but an alterna- 
tive or additional source of information to classroom observation by the supervisor. 
Wisely constructed student evaluation may well be a sound and complementary 
adjunct to observational procedures. 

Artifact Collection. The value of the compilation of an artifact collection is only 
just beginning to be fully realized. Classroom observation, no matter how well 
focused, can only capture certain aspects of what a teacher has planned and indeed 
is undertaking in the classroom. 

If observation is supported by a collection of artifacts made or gathered by the 
teacher and if these are reviewed, analyzed, and discussed, a far more complete and 
more fair perception of ways in which the teacher is helping student learning may 
be perceived. When it is realized that the majority of a student’s day in school is 
spent in seat work and related activities, collecting and reviewing a teacher’s 
artifacts throws important light on that teacher’s effectiveness. Moreover, concepts 
of classroom planning that go beyond the traditional lesson plan can be discerned 
through the collection, presentation, and subsequent discussion of artifacts. 



Commonality 8: A Training Program Complementary to the 
Evaluation System 

McGreal emphasized that an evaluation system is effective only if all those who 
are to be involved are adequately trained. In fact, he stated that the success of 
evaluation system is directly inproportional to the quality of the program offered 
and the provision of adequate time to ensure that policies, procedures, and processes 
are all fully understood. 

It has been traditional for school districts and schools themselves to give scant 
regard to training for the evaluation process. This inadequacy may well have arisen 
because too often lip service only has been given to teacher evaluation and its 
importance in the full educational development of the school district. Moreover, 
such school districts are unlikely to offer credence or support to the evaluation 
process leading toward the professional growth of staff. 

The various commonalities presented in this chapter have all led one way or 
another to the conclusion that a training program is essential. Although consider- 
able time may be spent with supervisors on the irresponsibilities with goal setting, 
observation techniques, conferencing, and feedback skills, both administrators and 
teachers should be given approximately the same training. One obvious benefit of 
this emphasis on training is that the concept of evaluation and its importance to the 
school district are made visible. 
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Any training program must be well structured so that the knowledge and skills 
necessary for the implementation of an evaluation system may be fully addressed. 
The entire staff may require a total of up to eight hours to encompass the introduc- 
tion to the system, teaching focus, goal setting, data collection methods, and 
summary discussions. In addition, supervisors will need a full day to grasp their 
specific skills training. 

Thus, although it does not take a significantly large amount of time to prepare 
participants, the quality of what is offered is of paramount importance. Focus must 
be brought to bear on the teaching/learning process and on the enhancement of 
teacher/supervisor relationships. These areas touch upon almost every facet of 
effective schools. 

Following the training program, steps are taken to develop and implement a new 
evaluation system or to revise the extant one. A committee may be selected from 
teachers and administrators by virtue of their competence, their involvement in the 
teacher association, or the respect with which they are held by their colleagues. If 
it is thought necessary, an outside consultant should be employed to suggest 
alternative approaches based on experience, research, and current successful prac- 
tices. 

The process from establishing the committee to developing the system and to 
providing training need not be a lengthy one. In fact, the school district and 
interested community should see one step evolve from the previous set of decisions. 



Conclusion 

McGreal supplies an excellent appendix to his book Successful Teacher Evaluation, 
which gives an example of an evaluation system that reflects the eight commonali- 
ties that he has presented. 

He emphasizes that aspects of this example are not definitive and that a particular 
school district must select from among the options available those aspects that suit 
its own context and predilections about education. 

As the appendix shows, the example that McGreal offers is simple, yet sophis- 
ticated in that it encompasses the major concepts that he has demonstrated to be 
useful for a successful evaluation system. 

The example commences with a philosophic statement and then goes on to give 
detailed information under these headings: 

1 . Minimum Performance Expectations 

2. Improvement of Instruction ; 

3. Attachment (which includes criteria for teacher effectiveness, goal setting, 
and techniques for determining teacher effectiveness) 
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There is a growing realization that there is no area in education that has more 
potential for the improvement of instruction and indeed the improvement of schools 
themselves than a successful teacher evaluation system. The 1983 Federal Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education document, A Nation At Risk, has given a further 
imperative for effective teacher evaluation. Therefore, despite declining numbers 
of students in age cohorts and more limited resources, it is essential that schools 
and school districts develop a supervision/evaluation system that uses the skills of 
existing staff to the extent possible so that the quality of instruction can be 
enhanced. 
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Appendix: An Example of an Evaluation System That Reflects 
the Commonalities of Successful Systems 1 

Philosophy 



The parents, school board members, and staff of are com- 

mitted to the continuation of the district’s strong educational program. An effective 
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teacher evaluation system that focuses on the improvement of instruction is an 
important component of this instructional program. 

While this primary focus of evaluation is to improve instruction, teacher 
evaluation requires teachers to meet the established performance expectations. This 
process must be continuous and constructive, and must take place in an atmosphere 
of mutual trust and respect. The process is a cooperative effort on the part of the 
evaluator and teacher. It is designed to encourage productive dialogue between staff 
and supervisors and to promote professional growth and development. 

I. Minimum Performance Expectations 

An integral part of both tenured and nontenured staffs’ employment in the school 
district is continuous appraisal by their supervisors of their ability to meet minimum 
performance expectations. As appropriate to the various jobs performed by staff 
members, the minimum performance expectations include, but are not necessarily 
limited to, the following: 

1. Meets and instructs students at designated locations and times. 

2. Develops and maintains a classroom environment commensurate with the 
teacher’s style, norms of the building program, appropriate to the classroom 
activity, and within the limits of the resources provided by the district. 

3 . Prepares for assigned classes and shows written evidence of preparation and 
implementation on request of the immediate supervisor. 

4. Encourages students to set and maintain acceptable standards of classroom 
behavior. 

5. Provides an effective program of instruction based on the needs and capa- 
bilities of the individuals or student groups involved. This should include, 
but not be limited to: 

• Review of previously taught material, as needed. 

• Presentation of new material. 

• Use of a variety of teaching materials and techniques. 

• Evaluation of student progress on a regular basis. 



1 Special thanks are extended to the Penn-Harris-Madison School Corporation in Mishawaka, 
Indiana; Pikeland School District, Pittsfield, Illinois; Monticello Public Schools, Monticello, 
Illinois; West Aurora Public Schools, Aurora, Illinois; and Palos District #118, Palos Park, 
Illinois, for permission to reproduce parts of their teacher evaluation procedures. 
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6. Correlates individual instructional objectives with the philosophy, goals, 
and objectives stated for the district. 

7. Takes all necessary and reasonable precautions to protect students, equip- 
ment, materials, and facilities. 

8. Maintains records as required by law, district policy, and administrative 
regulations. 

9. Assists in upholding and enforcing school rules, administrative regula- 
tions. 

10. Makes provision for being available to students and parents for education 
related purposes outside the instructional day when necessary and under 
reasonable terms. 

1 1 . Attends and participates in faculty, department, and district meetings. 

1 2. Cooperates with other members of the staff in planning instructional goals, 
objectives and methods. 

13. Assists in the selection of books, equipment, and other instructional 
materials. 

14. Works to establish and maintain open lines of communication with stu- 
dents, parents, and colleagues concerning both the academic and behav- 
ioral progress of all students. 

15. Establishes and maintains cooperative professional relations with others. 

16. Performs related duties as assigned by the administration in accordance 
with district policies and practices. 

The appraisal of these minimum expectations will typically be made through a 
supervisor’s daily contact and interaction with the staff member. When problems 
occur in these areas, the staff member will be contacted by the supervisor to remind 
the staff member of minimum expectations in the problem area and to provide 
whatever assistance might be helpful. If the problem continues or reoccurs, the 
supervisor, in his or her discretion, may prepare and issue to the staff member a 
written notice setting forth the specific deficiency with a copy to the teacher’s file. 
In the unlikely event that serious, intentional, or flagrant violations of the minimum 
performance expectations occur, the supervisor, at his or her discretion, may put 
aside the recommended procedure and make a direct recommendation for more 
formal and immediate action. 



II. Improvement of Instruction 

This part of the appraisal program uses a positive approach to stimulate self-im- 
provement as well as creating a continuous focus on improved instruction and/or 
the delivery of instructional support. The supervisor and the staff member share the 
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responsibility for this procedure. The fundamental supervisory activity of this 
program is the development of specific teaching or direct job related goals between 
the staff member and the supervisor. Part A in the Attachment discusses current 
teacher effectiveness research that should serve as the basis for most teacher goal 
setting. This appraisal plan is formative (data gathered for the purpose of improving 
job performance) and bilateral in nature. Its purpose is to focus on the delivery 
system of instruction, with the staff member and supervisor working together to 
increase teaching effectiveness and student learning. 

Required and Recommended Procedures for Part 11 

1 . All nontenured staff will be involved in the goal-setting process each year. 

2. All tenured staff will be involved in the goal-setting process every second 
year. Participation the first year will be determined by alphabetical order in 
each building. A tenured person may participate in the goal-setting process 
in successive years if deemed necessary or useful by the supervisor or staff 
member. 

3. This part of the appraisal program will be conducted by the immediate 
supervisor of the staff member or by a designated representative. Itinerant 
staff will be appraised by a designated “home” supervisor. 

4. The goal-setting conference should be held as early in the year as possible, 
preferably by October 15 (each year for nontenured, every other year for 
tenured). 

5. There are three basic parts to the goal-setting conference: 

• Establishing goals: 

Nontenured staff. During the conference the supervisor should take the 
lead in establishing goals. The recommended guidelines for goal setting 
as described in the Attachment, Part B, should be used. 

Tenured staff. Tenured staff are expected to play an active role in estab- 
lishing goals. The recommended guidelines for goal setting as described 
in the Attachment, Part B, should be used. If agreement cannot be reached 
on the goal(s), the supervisor will have final responsibility. 

• Determining methods for collecting data relative to the goals: As each 
goal is established, the means for collecting data to determine progress 
should be determined by the supervisor and the staff member. The three 
most recommended methods for collecting data are discussed in the 
Attachment, Part C. 

Nontenured staff. Each nontenured staff member must be involved in the 
use of all three of the recommended methods. Those staff members not 
involved in direct instruction would be excused from this requirement. 
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— Observation — each nontenured teacher must be observed in the class- 
room throughout the year. 

— Artifact collection — once during the school year, all artifacts used or 
produced during the teaching of one unit will be collected and re- 
viewed with the supervisor. 

— Student descriptive data — once during the school year, information 
will be gathered from at least one class of students regarding their 
perceptions of life and work in the classroom. 

Tenured staff. The means for collecting data regarding progress should be 
discussed and agreed upon by the staff member and the supervisor. The 
method selected should be appropriate to the goal. There are no specific 
requirements as to the type or frequency of methods. In those instances 
where agreement cannot be reached, the supervisor has the final responsi- 
bility. 

• A written description of the goal-setting conference: 

Part D in the Attachment provides a standard form to be used by the 
supervisor for writing a description of the goal-setting conference. It 
should be written during or immediately after the conference and shared 
with the teacher. It should be submitted at the end of the appraisal period 
as part of the final write-up. 

6. During the actual appraisal period (following the goal-setting conference to 
the time of completion of the final appraisal report) records of the interac- 
tions, contacts, activities, and so forth between the supervisor and the staff 
member should be kept. These would include such things as dates and 
summaries of observations; records of student evaluations; findings from 
artifact reviews; and summaries of other training contacts with the staff 
member. It is generally the recording of any and all contacts or data that are 
appropriate to the methods agreed upon by the supervisor and the staff 
member during the goal-setting conference. 

The Final Appraisal Conference should be held at the end of the appraisal period 
(the first week in March for nontenured staff, by the third week in May for tenured 
staff). It is the concluding activity in the appraisal process. The form provided in 
the Attachment, Part E, should be used to provide a summary of the conference. The 
highlight of the conference should be the joint discussion of the year’s activities, 
the implications for future goal setting, and continued self-growth. The summariz- 
ing write-up should be done during the conference or immediately afterward. The 
summary should be a clear reflection of the discussion during the conference and 
be shared with the staff member for his or her signature and optional comments. 
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Part A: Criteria for Teacher Effectiveness 

The basic criteria to be used in setting goals during the initial supervisor-teacher 
conference is based on current teacher effectiveness research (teacher behaviors 
related to student achievement). The concepts presented below represent a sum- 
mary of current research (1981) and should be used as guidelines whenever 
possible. These statements are presented as a framework for looking at classroom 
practices and are not presented as a checklist of required practices. In those 
instances where the person being evaluated is not involved in the direct instruction 
of students, it is assumed that other direct job-related criteria would be more 
appropriate. 

Classroom Climate 

1. Positive motivation is evidenced. 

2. A focus on student behavior rather than personality is reflected. 

3. Classrooms are characterized by an environment in which all the students 
feel free to be a part of the class. 

4. There is a high degree of appropriate academic praise for all students. 

5. Concern for increasing the percentage of correct answers given by students 
in class and on assignments while at the same time holding expectations 
realistically high is apparent. 

6. The teacher demonstrates active involvement and visible leadership. 

7. The teacher gives the impression of enjoying working with students and 
reflects respect for them as individuals. 

Planning 

1 . All pupil contact time is planned. 

2. Teaching unit plans generally include the following: 

• Clearly identified long-range goals and short-term objectives. 

• Materials and methods to be used, showing a variety of ways to illustrate 
information. 

• Special supplementary resources when appropriate (such as library, field 
trips, resource people). 

• Provisions for students to have guided and/or independent practice. 

• Methods to be used in checking for student understanding, getting suffi- 
cient feedback. 
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3. Daily written lesson plans are detailed enough for teachers’ and/or substi- 
tutes’ use. 

4. Objectives of instructional plans relate directly to the objectives of the 
District’s adopted curriculum, using adopted program materials (manuals, 
course descriptions, student texts, recommended supplementary materials). 

5. Instructional plan demonstrates an understanding of the content and an 
awareness of the variety of ways skills can be learned. 

6. Pupils’ subject matter strengths and weaknesses and academic, social, emo- 
tional and physical needs are identified and planning takes these into account. 

The Teaching Act 

1 . Explanations, demonstrations, practice, and feedback are presented so that 
the students can comprehend and retain what is being taught. Includes the 
following steps: 

• Establishing mental set at the onset of the lesson, e.g., providing students 
cues that arouse interest. 

® Teacher clearly stating to the students the objectives of the lesson. 

® Teacher or students illustrating what is to be learned. 

0 Checking for student understanding. 

® Providing students with guided practice. 

• Providing students with independent practice. 

2. Varied groupings, methods and materials used are based on the needs of the 
students and objectives of the lesson. 

3. Emphasis is placed on providing high percentages of academic engaged time. 

4. Recognition is given to the importance of the appropriate use of a direct 
instruction teaching model: Keeping students on task; direct supervision 
skills; quality of seat work. 

5. All non-direct teaching activities are monitored for their usefulness and 
appropriateness (i.e., seat work assignments, homework, tests, and quizzes, 
use of interest center, independent study, activities, individualized instruc- 
tion activities). 

Management Skills 

1 . Teacher planning maximizes student on-task time. 

2. Limits of student behavior are clearly defined, communicated to students 
and consistently monitored. 
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3. Teacher monitors rest of the class while working with small groups and 
individuals. 

4. Teacher organizes and arranges classroom so as to facilitate learning and to 
minimize student disruption. 

5. Transitions from one area of teaching to another are made smoothly and 
demonstrate pre-planning. 

6. All students are treated in a fair and consistent manner, taking individual 
needs into account. 

Supplement to Criteria for Teacher Effectiveness. The following definitions 
and examples are intended to clarify terms and indicate the intent of concepts. 
Examples should not be considered the limits of the expectations. No attempt is 
made to provide a rationale for the criterion. The numbers and letters are keyed to 
the above “Criteria for Teacher Effectiveness.” 

A.l. “Positive motivation”: 

• Provides opportunities for right answers. 

• Responds to wrong answers with supporting techniques, such as 
clarifying question, 

o Chooses and phrases questions that facilitate correct answers. 

A.2. “Focus on behavior”: 

• Encourages students to volunteer answers, 
e Uses students’ responses and ideas. 

A. 3. “Environment in which students feel free”: 

© Uses varied questions so that all students have a chance to be 
successful in their responses even though some questions may well 
be beyond some students. 

A.4. “Appropriate academic praise”: 

• Plans situations so that all students have the opportunity to earn 
praise for academic effort and accomplishment. 

• Plans assignments to promote a high degree of success yet maintain 
a moderate challenge. 

• Emphasizes what is correct about students’ work rather than only 
noting errors. 
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A.5. “Percentage of correct answers”: 

• In daily work and class participation, average and below average 
students have at least 70 percent correct answers; more able students 
at least 80 percent correct. 

• Wrong answers are probed to success, especially with average and 
below average students. 

A. 6. “Active involvement and visible leadership”: 

• Responsive and involved verbally and nonverbally. 

• Regardless of activity, is involved-explaining, leading, or partici- 
pating in discussions, observing individuals’ work, interacting with 
individuals or small groups. 

® Is not grading papers, reading, planning for another class, talking to 
other than a class member in the classroom or hall. 

• Recognizes and reinforces appropriate behavior and clearly sets the 
tone for the class. 

B. l. “Contract time”: 

• The Period during which the teacher is responsible for the instruction 
of pupils. 

B.2. “Teaching unit plans”: 

• Plans for a major topic or section of student work extending over 
several days or weeks; usually relatively short at lower elementary 
to extended at the secondary level. 

B. 6. “Planning takes these needs into account”: 

• Formal or informal pretesting used to assess pupils’ competence. 

• Uses supportive personnel for identification, diagnosis, planning, 
and identification as appropriate. 

C. l . These seven elements of a lesson may not all occur in a given period, 

but the sequence is generally applicable when dealing with a new or 

extended skill or concept. Omission of a step should be conscious 

for an educationally sound purpose. 
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® “Mental set”: 

— Focusing attention on the concept or skill to be studied; in this 
sense, more than just getting the attention of the class. 

• “Presenting information”: 

— Teacher or student explanation or demonstration. 

— Assigned readings. 

— Audiovisual material. 

— Resource persons. 

• “Checking for student understanding”: 

— Questions asked of a sampling of the class. 

— Sample exercises on the chalkboard or overhead projector are 
done by students. 

— Typically, “Any questions?” or “Do you understand?” are not 
sufficient. 

• “Guided practice”: 

— A few examples are done independently by students in class with 
the teacher checking each to ensure individual understanding; 
explaining and clarifying when necessary before assigning in- 
dependent practice. 

• “Independent practice”: 

• Application of skills or concepts by individuals after teacher has 
ensured their understanding through guided practice; may be long- 
or short-term, in school or homework. 

C.3. “Academic engaged time”: 

• Time when pupil is actively involved in academically appropriate 
activity; listening may or may not be academic engaged time. 

C.4. “Student on-task time”: 

• Time when the student is directly involved in academic work related 
to the lesson or other specified objective; similar to academic en- 
gaged time, but could include nonacademic activities; student works 
on what he or she should be working on. 
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Part B: Goal Setting 

Both the supervisor and the staff member have a responsibility to make the goal 
setting conference as productive as possible. The supervisor, while maintaining 
ultimate responsibility for the final product, must actively involve the staff member 
in the conference. In most instances, the final goals should be the outgrowth of a 
cooperative activity. (In working with nontenured staff, the supervisor will nor- 
mally assume a more directive role in goal setting. With tenured staff, the supervi- 
sor ’s major functions would tend to be as a clarifier and facilitator. When agreement 
cannot be reached, the supervisor maintains final responsibility.) The staff member 
is responsible for coming to the conference prepared to openly and positively 
discuss areas that are of particular concern or interest. Both parties share the 
responsibility of approaching the conference and the entire activity with a positive 
attitude and a willingness to participate fully. 

Number of Goals. The number of goals established between the staff member 
and the supervisor is less important than the form and substance of the goals. In 
most cases, the number would range between one and four, with the number being 
determined by the relevancy and the time and energy required. 

Goal Priorities. Under normal conditions, it is recommended that goals be 
established in accordance with their potential impact on student learning. The 
following priorities should beused as guidelines in determining the appropriateness 
of goals. However, there are instances when any one of the four types may be 
relevant and necessary depending on unique conditions. 

1 . Teaching Goals — goals built around teacher behaviors or worker behaviors 
that are directly related to student outcomes. The outline of the teacher 
effectiveness research in the Appendix-Part A should serve as the basis for 
setting teaching goals for the regular classroom teachers. Other instructional 
support personnel should consider direct job-related activities as falling 
under this heading. 

2. Learner Goals — goals that relate directly to solving a specific learning 
activity or improving some particular student deficit. 

3. Program Goals — goals that relate to curriculum areas, course outlines, 
articulation activities, materials selection, etc. It is assumed here that there 
are numerous ways for staff to get involved in programmatic efforts other 
than using the supervision system. 

4. Organizational or Administrative Goals — goals that deal with specific ad- 
ministrative criteria such as listed in the minimum standards description. It 
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is assumed that only in the case of continuing problems in this area would 

the goal-setting procedure be used to help improve the situation. 

Measurability of Goals. Part C in the Appendix lists the preferred options for 
measuring progress towards meeting the goal(s). The key to this activity during the 
conference is a cooperative effort between the supervisor and the staff member in 
arriving at a method that fits each goal. Certain goals may be so unique that they 
force the supervisor and staff person to creatively design a method for assessing 
progress. This is perfectly acceptable. It is to be remembered that subjective 
judgments made by the supervisor and the staff person after the method(s) have 
been applied are clearly acceptable forms of measurement. This allows us not to 
have to confine our goals to only those things that are measurable by traditional, 
empirical standards. 



Part C: Techniques for Determining Teacher Effectiveness 

Several techniques can be employed to formatively collect data about classroom 
instruction. 

Formal Observation. Observing the teacher in the classroom is a basic and 
important way of determining teacher effectiveness. Formal observation will be 
made throughout the school year with either the teacher or supervisor initiating the 
formal observation process. To increase the reliability of the information gained 
through the formal observation, the following procedures will be required of all 
formal observations. 

1. A pre-observation conference is required for each formal classroom obser- 
vation to help the teacher and supervisor determine the primary focus of the 
observation. In the pre-observation conference the following information is 
to be discussed. 

• Specific area of Teacher Effectiveness Criteria that will receive primary 
emphasis during the observation. 

® Student outcomes to be achieved by the lessons. 

• Methods teachers will use to help the students achieve the lesson objec- 
tive. 

® Behavior students will display that will indicate their successful achieve- 
ment of the lesson objective. 
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2. The pre-observation conference may be held at any time prior to the 
observation. The formal observation form is to be used to record information 
collected during the formal observation process. 

3. A description of the observation will be given to the teacher within a 
reasonable time prior to the post-conference. 

4. A post-observation conference will be held following each classroom ob- 
servation with such conferences being conducted within a reasonable time 
following the observation-usually not more than two school days. Informa- 
tion determined in the observation and pre-observation conference will form 
the basis of discussion in the post-conference. 

Artifact Collection. An important appraisal alternative to the formal observation 
process is artifact collection. Artifacts would include such things as lesson plans, 
unit planning materials, tests, quizzes, study guides, worksheets, homework assign- 
ments and other materials that affect or relate to instruction. The Teacher Effective- 
ness Criteria will serve as a basis for determining the quality and appropriateness 
of classroom artifacts. A conference may be scheduled for the purpose of mutually 
appraising instructional artifacts with requested data being presented to the super- 
visor at least one day prior to an arranged conference. All artifacts reviewed in the 
conference will be returned except those that have been mutually determined to be 
used for the preparation of the final appraisal report. 

Student Evaluation. Great insight can be gained related to instructional effec- 
tiveness and effective classroom procedures by asking students for their reactions 
and perceptions to questions aimed at producing descriptive information about the 
classroom and the instruction in that classroom. The purpose of any such appraisal 
is to obtain descriptive data about instruction and not to rate the teacher. Such 
information will be mutually reviewed by the teacher and the supervisor to 
determine the level of instructional effectiveness in the classroom. Any written 
information, forms or notes used or made in employing this technique as a data 
source shall be shared solely between the teacher and the supervisor. The results of 
this appraisal technique would not be included as part of the teacher’s Annual 
Appraisal Report unless both the teacher and the supervisor mutually agree to do 
so. (Various student evaluation instruments will be made available through the 
Office of the Assistant Superintendent.) 
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Part D. 



Staff Member 


Supervisor 


School 


Date 



PRE-APPRAISAL CONFERENCE 

A. Establishment and Monitoring of Performance Goals (attach additional 
material as needed). 



Performance Goals for 


Means for Measuring the Degree 


Appraisal Period 


to Which the Goal was Reached 



B . Additional Comments Relevant to the Conference 
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Part E. 



Staff Member . 



FINAL APPRAISAL REPORT 



Supervisor . 



School 



Date. 



A. A Summary of the Appraisal Process 



B. General Follow-up Recommendations 



C. Remarks by the Staff Member (optional) 



Signatures indicate completion of the process, but not necessarily agreement. 



Teacher . 



Date. 



Supervisor . 



Date. 
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Edward Iwanicki: Contract Plans — A Professional 
Growth-Oriented Approach to Evaluating Teacher 
Performance 

Over the years, the concept of contract plans for teacher evaluation has been widely 
criticized. In fact, the weaknesses of the approach have received as much emphasis 
in the literature as its strengths. One who currently writes in favor of the approach 
is Edward Iwanicki of the University of Connecticut School of Education. Although 
he acknowledges the potential flaws in contract plans, he nonetheless shows that 
the approach is both feasible and defensible, provided that all concerned personnel 
have a professional interest in its success and that, concomitantly, the planning, 
organization, and implementation of a selected approach are thorough. 

Of those who have written about contract plans for the professional growth of 
teachers, Iwanicki is possibly the most evenhanded and practically oriented. This 
chapter consists primarily of a version of the chapter written by Iwanicki in 
Handbook of Teacher Evaluation (edited by Jason Millman, 1981). Similarities 
with the models presented in this book by Hunter (Chapter 4.1) and Shinkfield 
(Chapter 4.7) in respect to aspects of clinical supervision are interesting, since all 
three approaches have been developed independently; but all three stress improved 
learning by students as the motivation for improved teaching. 



Introduction 

Critics of teacher evaluation models and approaches have gone to some lengths to 
express the opinion that contract plans to improve teacher performance have a 
strong chance of success only if they are devised to meet the professional needs of 
teachers. If teachers are to be ranked for promotion or to have tenure confirmed, 
then other techniques should be investigated. 

The essence of contract plans as a process is cooperation between teacher and 
evaluator as the following evaluation cycle unfolds: 

1 . Teacher performance is reviewed. 

2. Priority areas for improvement are identified. 

3. An improvement plan containing performance objectives is developed for 
each priority area. 

4. The improvement plan is implemented and monitored. 

5. The impact of the improvement plan on teacher performance is evaluated. 
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For contract plans to succeed it is assumed that teachers are professional people 
who seek to improve their performance because they realize that societal changes 
will inevitably change student, and therefore curriculum, perspectives. 

Performance objectives form part, although not necessarily all, of the basis for 
the contract plan approach. Teachers may also be evaluated on how they perform 
these vis-^-vis their stated job description. 

Two Approaches: Management by Objectives and Clinical Supervision. 
Iwanicki points out that contract plans may be implemented on the basis of the 
assumptions and procedures underlying management by objectives (MBO) or those 
of clinical supervision or, indeed, both. 

The management by objectives approach compares performance against priority 
objectives set by the organization in line with its mission, purpose, and long-range 
aims. When a clinical supervision approach is adopted, a staff member’s perform- 
ance is analyzed against his or her particular role in the school organization. In this 
situation, performance objectives play a two-fold part: they must strengthen the 
teacher’s performance in the role that he or she has to play, and they must meet the 
professional needs of that teacher. 

It is Iwanicki ’s opinion that a preponderance of the MBO approach, which tends 
to give priority to the organization, or a preponderance of the clinical supervision 
approach, which will strengthen professional growth to the possible disadvantage 
of a grasp of the institution’s total educational program, are not recommended. The 
MBO approach tends to give teachers the feeling that they have been coerced into 
developing objectives defined by the administration. Sergiovanni (1974), however, 
has stated that in highly synergistic organizations it would be possible to accom- 
modate either largely MBO-oriented or clinical supervision-oriented approaches to 
contract plans with positive results. 

Iwanicki quite rightly points out that the central issue is not which is the better 
of the two approaches provided that the outcome is improvement in the quality of 
educational programs. The adopted approach, or combination approaches, must 
contribute to the needs of the organization as well as the personal needs of 
individuals. The success of schools is judged from the quality and extent of student 
learning. Teachers who are given the means to develop professionally in a healthy 
organization are the main contributors to a school’s success. 

Iwanicki’s Prerequisites for Effective Implementation of Contract 
Plans 

Any personnel evaluation process in any organization will succeed only if it has a 
firm foundation. Planning and organization are essential to secure teacher coopera- 
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tion and commitment and acknowledgement of their legitimate vested interests. 
Iwanicki stresses this point: “Unless staff accept the fact that effective teacher 
evaluation is an integral part of their professional responsibility, it is most difficult 
to build a commitment to Contract Plans” (1981, p. 203). 

It is all too early to look skeptically, or lazily, at the need for thorough planning. 
The enticement to adopt an evaluation program that apparently has worked suc- 
cessfully elsewhere is very strong. Apart from the fact that other evaluation 
programs may be inappropriate for a whole host of reasons, the value of local 
involvement in the development of an evaluation scheme must never be underes- 
timated. 

School districts and individual schools contemplating personnel evaluation 
should commence their plans for teacher evaluation with the realization that their 
own staff, curriculum, and material sources are largely unique and that some extent 
of invention will be essential for the implementation of a successful teacher 
evaluation program. While the modification of a known (and successful) program 
should not be discounted and very well might be beneficial, all concerned with a 
local evaluation must be assured that the adopted approach is consistent with the 
conclusions they have reached about the philosophy and intentions underlying their 
own plan for teacher evaluation. An individual school’s philosophies and goals 
must provide the foundation for a teacher evaluation program if it is to be effective. 

It should not be assumed, however, that a school will maintain its educational 
hopes and intentions unchanged over a period of time. A review of all major aspects 
of a school should be made from time to time, and in conjunction with such a review, 
a restatement of the philosophies and goals that form the criteria for judgments and 
decisions related to teacher evaluation. A school’s goals and philosophies must be 
stated, or interpreted, in measurable or observable terms through the development 
of program objectives. A representative statement of these objectives conveys the 
outcomes that the organization hopes to achieve through the professional diligence 
of its personnel. 

Developing Job Descriptions. Once the philosophic and goal statements have 
been completed, job descriptions may be developed specifying the performance 
criteria expected of teachers responsible for realizing intended outcomes. Job 
descriptions are therefore essential to the contract plan approach. They will 
describe the behaviors expected of a teacher placed in a particular circumstance and 
given a particular responsibility. Moreover, they become the criteria used to 
evaluate the teacher’s performance. As such they must identify closely with 
competency areas that the literature has shown to be crucial to the effective 
performance of a teacher undertaking particular professional tasks within the 
cultural milieu of the school. Job descriptions should be sufficiently specific to 
enable descriptive criteria that will be used to evaluate their performance to be 
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understandable to teachers. A globally stated job description will be more open to 
different interpretations and ambiguity than a detailed job description related to the 
chosen objective or behavior. 

Iwanicki cites an example from the Enfield, Connecticut, Public Schools to 
indicate that a global criterion statement may effectively be translated into specific 
criteria that indicate to the teacher what the organization’s expectations are in 
respect to the areas of colleague and parent interaction. The example indicates that 
it is both easier and more sensible to identify where improvements are expected by 
using specific criteria in conjunction with the global criterion statement. 

Global Criterion Statement The teacher interacts effectively with colleagues 
and parents. 

Specific Criteria. The teacher 

1. is willing to cooperate with coworkers by sharing ideas and methods of 
instruction 

2. exhibits ethical behavior toward fellow teachers and coworkers 

3. attends committee and faculty meetings 

4. seeks assistance, advice, and guidance as necessary from colleagues and/or 
specialists 

5. confers with parents, when necessary and possible, to foster a constructive 
parent-teacher relationship 

6. involves parents in class-related activities when appropriate (1979, p. 44) 

It is interesting to note that the majority of competencies presented in most job 
descriptions are pertinent to all teachers. Those with more limited application are 
determined by the background of students being taught, curriculum intentions, 
grade level, and possibly, the extent of teacher preparation. 

Connected to the development of job descriptions must be the understanding of 
accountability relationships. It is essential that teachers know to whom they are 
accountable in the evaluation process, who is primarily responsible for evaluating 
their performance, who else may have a role in the evaluation process, and for what 
reasons. In a large, complex organization these roles may become difficult to define. 
Nonetheless, an attempt should be made to do so. It is possible that subject 
specialists may necessarily be included to form an evaluation panel, as there is the 
increasing realization that school administrators may no longer have sufficient 
expertise to conduct an evaluation alone. Therefore, heads of departments and 
curriculum resource personnel are playing a more active role in the teacher 
evaluation process. 
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Defining the Purposes of Evaluation. Bolton (1973) identified the following 
purposes for teacher evaluation: 

1 . improvement of instruction 

2. rewarding superior performance 

3. modification of assignment 

4. protection of individuals and the organization 

5. validation of the selection process 

6. promotion of individual growth and self-evaluation (pp. 99-101) 

In recent years there has been a movement, often based on state legislation, to 
give a further and important dimension to the list supplied by Bolton. It is not 
unusual for a statement to be made that gives a significant and possibly prime place 
to the improvement of student learning in teacher evaluation. A strong situation 
arises when there is a policy that teacher evaluation will lead not only to the 
improved quality of student learning, but also and connectedly to a patent improve- 
ment in the professional development and standing of teachers. 

However worthy the purposes of evaluation may be, they will remain unfulfilled 
unless the school organization and leadership have a strong commitment to their 
successful completion. Lip service alone is quite insufficient. Moreover, it is 
essential that there is an adequate allocation of resources to plan, design, and 
implement teacher evaluation procedures that effectively meet their stated pur- 
poses. Stated plans and guiding principles must be supported by written assurances 
from those in managerial and administrative positions that all appropriate re- 
sources, including time, will be made available to attain desired conclusions. 



Basic Steps 

Iwanicki adopts the premise that the evaluator and teacher should share responsi- 
bility for the direction taken by the teacher to identify improvement areas in 
developing performances objectives. Following orientation and guidance from the 
evaluator, the teacher should assume major responsibility for the process that 
follows. This process is based on the following assumptions: 

1. Self-evaluation is an essential component of the contract plan approach. 

2. The evaluator is responsible for working with the teacher to develop those 
skills crucial to the effective self-evaluation of one’s performance. 

3. As the contract plan approach evolves, the role of the evaluator should 
become less directive and focus more on guiding, supporting, and monitor- 
ing the professional growth of the teacher in a supervisory manner. 
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4. Increased responsibility for the evaluation of performance should be as- 
sumed by the teacher. 

Two important issues arise concerning these assumptions. First, professional 
growth arises from a teacher’s clear discernment that it is his or her responsibility 
for this development. Second, because a school will have considerably more 
teachers than evaluators, the teacher must conduct a complete self-evaluation of 
performance before the initial conference with the evaluator whose time will 
undoubtedly be limited. In advance, the teacher must identify areas for improve- 
ment, having as honestly as possible assessed his or her performance. It is the 
evaluator’s task to convince the teacher that the conferencing process that follows 
will have professionally worthwhile outcomes and become the basis for the 
evaluation process. 

Emphasis on self-evaluation is simply a recognition that it is the teacher who 
has to improve, must have thoughtful ideas of ways in which the improvement may 
take place, and must wish to take the initiative, provided that the direction being 
proposed is, in the opinion of the evaluator, valid. Self-evaluation and increased 
responsibility of the teacher in no way diminishes the leadership role of the 
evaluator. The evaluator will lead as the need arises. The five basic steps follow. 

1. Teacher Conducts Self-Evaluation and Identifies Areas for Improvement. 
Teachers must have available to them self-evaluation techniques to identify areas 
for improvement. One useful approach, most likely used in conjunction with others, 
is to compare performance against job description. The higher the quality of the 
job description, the more easily it can be used as a basis to identify a teacher’s 
strengths and weaknesses. 

Next, the teacher should prioritize areas for professional development, a task 
made difficult and subjective, since personal judgment is involved. For this reason 
it is useful to enlist the aid of peer teachers and supervisory staff. Iwanicki lists the 
following as crucial factors in delineating areas in which change in teacher behavior 
is desirable: 

1 . time required to bring about the change 

2. personnel, material, and financial resources needed to bring about the change 

3. impact of the change on teacher performance in the classroom 

4. impact of the change on pupil learning 

5. impact of the change on the accomplishment of priority school or depart- 
mental objectives 

2. Teacher Develops Draft Performance Contract(s). Iwanicki defines a per- 
formance contract as “a plan for describing, monitoring, and evaluating the profes- 
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sional development activities of a teacher.” He goes on to propose the following 
basic format to develop performance contracts (1981, p. 215): 

1. Performance objective: a statement of (a) the area needing improvement, 
(b) the rationale for focusing on this area, and (c) the outcome or product 
the teacher hopes to accomplish in this area 

2. Plan of action: a description and schedule of activities relevant to accom- 
plishing the performance objective 

3. Special operational requirements: the material and personnel resources 
needed to accomplish the performance objective 

4. Procedures for evaluation: the procedures to be used to evaluate progress 
toward and achievement of the performance objective 

Such a format is flexible and designed to meet the varying needs of the school 
organizations and of teachers themselves. The nomenclature may also change with 
the term “performance contract” giving way to “improvement plan” or “profes- 
sional development plan.” In other words, the naming of the form and its subsec- 
tions must be acceptable to all parties concerned so that the process may go forward 
unimpeded by disconcerting or unfamiliar wording. 

A clear distinction must be made between student performance objectives and 
teacher performance objectives, the first relating to outcomes anticipated by stu- 
dents, and the second describing teacher activities to facilitate those outcomes. 
When a teacher performance objective is being considered, the focus is placed on 
both objectives. Occasions will arise when the teacher’s effectiveness will be 
discerned by student performance. 

As a separate performance contract is drafted for each area to be improved, 
teachers are usually unable to undertake many more than three areas during the 
course of a year. Clearly, the complexity of the area to be evaluated is a major 
consideration. Even more important is not the number of areas to be professionally 
assessed, but the quality of the activities undertaken. 

During this process of self-evaluation and identification of improvement areas, 
the teacher must address questions such as the following in relation to the perform- 
ance contract for each priority area: 

1. Does the performance contract identify specific outcomes that can be 
observed or measured? 

2. Does the performance contract identify the means and criteria by which the 
desired outcome(s) will be evaluated? 

3. Does the performance contract avoid contradiction with system, building, 
and/or departmental objectives? 
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4. Is the performance contract consistent with available and anticipated re- 



The teacher must also consider an anticipated completion date for each perform- 
ance and whether, realistically, selective activities will lead to heightened profes- 
sional competence based upon improved student learning. 

3. Teacher and Evaluator Confer to Discuss and Finalize Performance 
Contract. The importance of the objective-setting conference cannot be under- 
estimated. It is essential that the climate of the meeting is open, trusting, and 
constructive so that the teacher and evaluator can lay the foundation for positive 
future development. 

The evaluator must make clear the roles to be played by both the evaluator and 
teacher, and he or she must allay the teacher’s fears of hierarchical superiority by 
the evaluator/administrator. To these ends mutual professional respect — based on 
factors such as the acceptance by the evaluator of opinions that the teacher has 
proposed — should develop. The evaluator must encourage the teacher to make 
constructive criticisms, give assurances of confidentiality, and offer sympathetic 
understanding of potential problems suggested by the teacher. 

Other matters to be resolved during the objective-setting conference will be the 
priority given to performance objectives to be addressed during the evaluation, the 
nature of the teaching activities related to each objective, the procedures to be 
undertaken to monitor progress toward the accomplishment of an objective, and 
the criteria to be used as a basis of judgment for such accomplishments. Before the 
conference can be considered to be successfully completed, there must be complete 
clarification by both the teacher and evaluator about these issues. 

The occasion may arise where such agreement is not possible. Formal proce- 
dures may then ensue involving a representative review board. In formal procedures 
involving the teacher and the evaluator, third parties are selected by both to help 
solve the impasse. It is preferable that third party personnel are familiar both with 
the school context and issues related to the problem (or problems) to be resolved. 
Assuming that there is problem resolution during such a meeting, the teacher and 
evaluator then confer further to decide which performance objectives will be 
undertaken as well as relevant procedures and evaluation methods. 

4. Monitoring Teacher Progress. Iwanicki proposes that a teacher’s progress 
should be monitored on both a formal and an informal basis, with guidance and 
support offered throughout the process. A monitoring of the fulfillment of the 
objectives by the evaluator may entail observations of the teacher’s performances. 
Such a formal procedure would conclude with a conference at which a written report 
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is furnished as a basis for a discussion on further activities. Two or three such 
conferences could be held during the evaluation cycle. 

Written statements are not made in connection with informal conferences, which 
are held sufficiently often to give assistance in meeting the stated objectives. Both 
teacher and evaluator should feel professionally responsible for calling such 
informal meetings as needs arise. It is stressed, however, that the evaluator should 
initiate informal discussions to compliment the teacher on progress made if it is 
possible to do so. 

The performance contract is not an inflexible document. As a result of both 
formal and informal conferences, performance contracts may be modified accord- 
ing to discerned progress. Change may also occur if objectives are found to be 
unrealistic. Any changes mutually agreed upon must be recorded in the written 
conference report that is prepared before Basic Step 5. 

5. Final Evaluation of Teacher Performance. Toward the end of the evaluation 
cycle the teacher and evaluator confer about the extent to which performance 
objectives have been met. This conference is based upon procedures specified in 
the performance contract and is open to the opinions of both teacher and evaluator. 
This summative conference is also an appropriate occasion either to initiate 
performance objectives for the next evaluation cycle or to continue or extend those 
already being undertaken. 

Although an individual objective may not have been accomplished perfectly, or 
all objectives completed, the teacher’s efforts may nonetheless be construed as 
successful and worthy of considerable praise. Much will depend upon the complex- 
ity and difficulty of the objectives, the setting in which the teacher has carried out 
professional activities, and the perceived responses from students. 

Other unanticipated effects may well thwart the best efforts of a very conscien- 
tious and diligent teacher. If these do occur, the evaluator should commend the 
teacher for fine work and suggest an extension or modification to objectives during 
the next evaluation cycle. Any such advice from the evaluator can be given 
professionally only if the teacher’s progress has been consistently and thoroughly 
monitored by the evaluator. 



Strategies for Implementation of Contract Plans 

During the planning stage, before the implementation of contract plans in a school 
or school district, all groups affected by the process must be involved. Iwanicki 
suggests that this could be achieved by forming a committee comprising adminis- 
trators, teachers, and representatives of teacher associations. It is preferable that 
problems be resolved through mediation as soon as possible. 
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This committee has responsibility for designing inservice as an essential adjunct 
to the acceptance and implementation of contract plans. 

Any change is likely to produce anxiety, and the evaluation of teacher perform- 
ance certainly falls into this category. To ease concerns, collaboration among 
concerned parties must take high priority. What is proposed should be convincing 
to all members of the committee and educationally and professionally sound. 
Effective student learning must be a dominant feature of plans. 

During early discussions among those involved in contract plans, the experi- 
mental nature of the process should be emphasized. In other words, if aspects of 
contract plans are seen to be not feasible, then the expectation is that changes will 
follow. If individual concerns about the evaluation process are allayed by a general 
understanding that changes will be task oriented and not personally oriented, then 
acceptance of the process should be enhanced. 

When staff have been introduced to the concept of contract plans, it is necessary 
that they be trained in relevant skills such as self-assessment, educational objectives 
and criteria for their judgment, and appropriate procedures to implement the process 
satisfactorily. Once again, Iwanicki emphasizes the importance of staff involve- 
ment and of allowing concerns to be raised so that incipient problems may be 
resolved. To achieve these purposes small group activities are more effective than 
large. 

Conferencing skills for both the teacher and evaluator are needed. Moreover, 
writing skills are essential for the teacher in respect to performance contracts, and 
for the evaluator in respect to evaluation reports. 

A Time Factor. If the task is thought to be sufficiently important, then it is likely 
that time will be made available. Much depends upon the priority given by the 
administrator to the professional development of staff through the positive evalu- 
ation techniques suggested by the process of contract plans. Nonetheless, with the 
best intentions in the world, time may not be available in the school for the thorough 
evaluation of a performance contract, or contracts, by all teachers every year. In 
such a situation, Iwanicki suggests that schools should implement the process on 
a cyclic basis so that some of the staff formally participate in the process each year. 
Others who participate informally will nonetheless develop performance contracts 
with their evaluator, conduct conferences, and reach conclusions concerning further 
evaluation activities. These activities should involve participation in the formal 
process every second or third year. It is logical that those teachers whose perform- 
ance is below standard, or those who are nontenured, will participate in the formal 
process annually. 
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The Evolution of the Contract Plans Approach 

Since 1981, Iwanicki’s contract plans approach has been implemented in numerous 
settings, and much has been learned about its effectiveness. Its success in strength- 
ening or enhancing the quality of teaching and learning in schools is affected by 
three factors: (a) how we think about teacher evaluation, (b) how we organize for 
teacher evaluation, and (c) how we conduct the teacher evaluation process. The 
contract plans approach has been successful in school settings where there is a need 
for a professional, growth-oriented evaluation process for strengthening or enhanc- 
ing the quality of instruction. 

It was difficult for some school boards to accept the contract plans approach 
during the early to mid-1980s because the more prevalent paradigm for teacher 
evaluation was the more inspective rating system left over from the era when 
schools were organized more bureaucratically. As evidence was gathered that 
showed that this approach was having little impact on improving instruction, school 
boards began to explore new approaches to teacher evaluation, such as contract 
plans. While the current literature on teacher development and professionalism as 
well as the focus on schools as learning organizations make it difficult to discount 
the contract plans approach to teacher evaluation, many traditional thinkers still 
question the legitimacy of evaluating teachers in this manner. However, more 
enlightened approaches to teacher evaluation will not be acceptable unless policy- 
makers, who often fall into the category of traditional thinkers, think these ap- 
proaches will be successful. 

How schools organize for teacher evaluation is critical to the contract plans 
approach. More successful schools are healthy school organizations (Miles, 1965) 
where teachers function as professionals in a climate of trust (Darling-Hammond, 
Wise, & Pease, 1983). Healthy school organizations are those where (a) goals are 
reasonably clear and well accepted by staff, (b) there is good communication, (c) 
staff are empowered to make decisions, and (d) staff derive a sense of fulfillment 
from their work. The probability of implementing the contract plans approach in 
healthy school contexts where teachers function as professionals is excellent, 
especially as compared to those schools organized along more traditional, bureau- 
cratic lines of authority where teachers are viewed more as workers than profes- 
sionals. 

Even in successful schools where principals and teachers function as profession- 
als, the contract plans approach may not have an appreciable impact on student 
learning. The reason for this is due largely to the fact that teacher evaluation is often 
implemented in isolation rather than in combination with other school improvement 
initiatives. Teachers may all be growing professionally in these settings, but in so 
many different ways that the impact of such growth on the quality of learning in 
the school is difficult to determine. Also, effective teacher evaluation programs that 
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are implemented in isolation are eventually placed on the “back burner” when the 
next school initiative comes along. As one teacher commented, “We gave teacher 
evaluation a lot of attention a few years ago when the new process came in, but 
now we are moving into math manipulatives.” 

Integrating Teacher Evaluation, Staff Development, and School 
Improvement. If the contract plans approach is to enhance teaching and learning 
in classrooms, schools must approach the processes of teacher evaluation, staff 
development, and school improvement differently. In too many schools, these 
processes tend to be pursued in a more disjointed manner as indicated in the top 
half of Figure 4-1. The problem with this disjointed approach is that the limited 
staff development resources available to schools are often allocated independently 
to two processes (i.e., teacher evaluation and school improvement) that should 
complement each other. In fact, as noted in the integrated approach in the bottom 
half of Figure 4-1, teacher evaluation, staff development, and school improvement 
need to be viewed as three complementary processes. The primary focus in this 
integrated approach is on school improvement. Schools need to identify priority 
school improvement initiatives and then determine how to use the teacher evalu- 
ation and staff development processes to support these initiatives. 

The processes of teacher evaluation, staff development, and school improve- 
ment not only need to be integrated, they need to be integrated through a common 
focus on student learning. Where do school improvement initiatives come from? 
They should come from what Hargraves and Fullan (1992) call “problems of 
practice,” the critical learning needs of students that are not being met. For example, 
teachers in one school set the following improvement goal: Students will meet world 
class standards in mathematics in three years. Given this goal, some more specific 
objectives were delineated for teaching and learning as noted below. 

® More problem-solving activities will be included in the teaching of mathe- 
matics. 

® Students will be involved more actively in the instructional process through 
the use of manipulatives and group projects. 

® Students will exhibit an increase in problem-solving ability on district and 
state performance measures. 

Initially, this goal and its associated objectives set a focus for staff development. 
During the first year, teachers got smart about problem solving in mathematics. 
They addressed questions such as: What are the various approaches to teaching 
problem solving? How well have they worked with students similar to the ones in 
our school? What are some of the better measures of problem-solving ability? How 
does a school set performance standards? Through professional dialogue regarding 
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Figure 4-1. Approaches to Organizing the Teacher Evaluation, Staff Develop- 
ment, and School Improvement Processes (Iwanicki, 1 990) 
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such issues, teachers developed a plan for how they would strengthen problem 
solving in mathematics over the next two years. The plan was framed by first 
identifying what students would need to know and be able to do in mathematics. 
Then teachers extended the plan to include instructional strategies as well as 
materials for teaching problem solving, procedures for monitoring student perform- 
ance, and the staff development resources needed to support this initiative. It is 
important to note how staff development was used in two stages — first, to help 
teachers learn about the issues so they could develop a thoughtful plan, and second, 
to support teachers as they implemented that plan. 

Once the plan for strengthening problem solving in mathematics was imple- 
mented, then teacher evaluation was used to support that plan. As classroom 
observations were conducted, attention was given to what was working well with 
respect to strengthening problem solving in mathematics and where additional staff 
development support was needed. Also, this school improvement initiative created 
a broad range of possibilities for teachers to pursue in developing objectives that 
served as the basis of their professional growth (i.e., contract plans). Some profes- 
sional growth plans were even developed collaboratively by teams of teachers. As 
the superintendent commented, “When the process is done this way [collabora- 
tively] there is less threat and teachers understand how it will make a difference for 



This example has been shared by Iwanicki to show that in settings where a 
continuous school improvement or total quality improvement process is in place, 
staff development and teacher evaluation can be used productively to support such 
improvement and have an appreciable impact on student learning. Since continuous 
school improvement is necessary for the productive implementation of the contract 
plans approach to teacher evaluation, it is important to build a systemwide com- 
mitment to total quality improvement through central office leadership. The Quality 
Improvement Pocket Guide (Juran Institute, 1993) describes an approach to quality 
improvement that is quite compatible with the direction taken in the example just 
shared. 

As Murphy (1987, p. 160) noted, “One of the conclusions of the recent school 
improvement research is that schools work better when the parts fit together, when 
plans and activities are coordinated in a common effort to reach important school 
goals.” By fitting the parts together through the more integrated approach, the 
contract plans approach to teacher evaluation has a more discernible impact on what 
happens in classrooms. Moreover, staff are less defensive about the teacher evalu- 
ation process, since it focuses clearly on the improvement of school programs. 

Other Considerations in Implementing the Contract Plans Approach. 

Generally, the contract plans approach is not the sole means by which teachers are 
evaluated. For example, in the Teacher Evaluation and Professional Growth Cycle 
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(Iwanicki, 1990; 1993), the contract plans approach is used for the professional 
growth component; but teachers are also evaluated on the basis of classroom 
observations every three to five years to ensure the public that teachers meet the 
school system’s standards. The schedule for such evaluations based on classroom 
observations is not rigid. A teacher’s classroom performance may be reviewed at 
any time if there is a good reason to do so. If as a result of such a review it is evident 
that the teacher does not meet the system’s standards, then that teacher exits the 
Teacher Evaluation and Professional Growth Cycle and is placed in an Intensive 
Assistance Program. While in intensive assistance, the teacher is not involved in 
the contract plans approach to teacher evaluation. Instead, the teacher follows an 
Intensive Assistance Program plan designed to help that teacher meet the system’s 
standards. If the teacher improves and meets the system’s standards, then s/he 
leaves the Intensive Assistance Program and returns to the Teacher Evaluation and 
Professional Growth Cycle. If the teacher fails to meet the system’s standards over 
time, then the school district may initiate action for dismissal. 

Given the current focus on teacher professional growth and development as well 
as on school improvement, in time less reference is made to “contract plans.” 
Instead, the plans developed by teachers are usually referred to as “professional 
growth/development or school improvement plans.” As just noted, the contract 
plans approach is used to evaluate tenured teachers in good standing. Evaluation 
procedures for nontenured teachers may include professional growth plans, but the 
primary focus of the evaluation process is on inducting teachers properly and then 
determining whether such teachers meet the system’s standards for instruction in 
the classroom. 

Time is always a critical consideration in the teacher evaluation process, as 
mentioned earlier in this chapter. Do building administrators have enough time to 
manage the contract plans component of the teacher evaluation process? Iwanicki 
considers that they do to the extent that the teacher to evaluator ratio is in the vicinity 
of 30 or less to 1 . There are a number of issues critical to the effective management 
of this approach. First, the administrator should work collaboratively with the 
teacher to develop meaningful and challenging professional growth plans. On the 
average, such plans tend to include two objectives that are attained over a two-year 
period. Once these professional growth plans are developed, supervisors or peer 
teachers, rather than principals, should support and monitor teachers’ efforts to 
achieve the objectives included in the plans. Usually principals do not have the time 
to support and monitor all of their teachers’ professional growth initiatives, but they 
need to be prepared to step in if a problem arises. Given the nature of most 
professional growth plans, supervisors and peer teachers are most qualified to 
support and monitor their colleagues’ progress. 

Finally, teachers should be allowed to complete the final evaluation reports on 
whether the objectives included in their professional growth plans have been 
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achieved, since their principals do not have the time to prepare them. Teachers are 
very professional and do an excellent job in completing such reports once the 
process is explained to them. Since this final evaluation report is cosigned by the 
building administrator before it is placed in the teacher’s personnel file, the 
principal has the option of attaching a dissenting opinion. In schools where this 
practice of allowing teachers to complete their final evaluation reports has been 
implemented, the need for principals to attach a dissenting opinion has been 
negligible. 

Summary and Conclusion 

The effective implementation of contract plans depends upon a commitment by the 
school organization and all involved in the process to ensure that it will succeed. 
The teacher evaluation process must be consistent with the unique needs of the 
school as well as those of the teachers being evaluated. There must be collaboration 
with all involved in the process before a final design is constructed for implemen- 
tation. 

There are no absolute strengths or weaknesses to the process of contract plans. 
Crucially important, however, is the philosophic stance adopted by professional 
staff and the manner in which plans lead to design and implementation. If attitudes 
and procedures are sound, it is likely that potential weaknesses will be obviated. 
These include the inability of the process to rank teachers, placing too much 
emphasis on the attainment of measurable objectives, the overwhelming amount 
of paperwork, insufficient time, and having unqualified decisions reached by an 
evaluator who does not seek professional support and opinions of senior staff who 
are more qualified to judge a particular performance objective. 

If, however, the process is made professionally strong from its inception, a 
teacher’s professional growth will be enhanced, there will be a good working 
relationship between teacher and evaluator, teacher competencies will be brought 
into sharper focus to the benefit of student learning, and there will be an integration 
of the teacher’s foremost objectives with the school’s goals. 
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Getting Value from Teacher Self-Evaluation 
By Graeme Withers 



Introduction 

Graeme Withers, of the Australian Council for Educational Research, emphasizes 
that evaluation has importance in the daily lives of teachers. He refers to self-ap- 
praisal as a professional duty that benefits both teacher and learner. He argues that 
self-appraisal can and should be held to rigorous standards of teaching performance 
and student progress and need not be self-serving. He says that such self-appraisal 
should be ongoing and should provide the basis for planning annual teaching 
programs based on what worked best in the past. This becomes part of a continuous 
formative approach based on “a structural, integrated, but holistic evaluation” of 
the evolving performance of both teacher and class. 
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Withers broadens self-evaluation to “co-professional evaluation,” evaluations 
by colleagues of each other’s work and against criteria of sound teaching and 
student progress. He argues that teacher-generated evidence and external assess- 
ments by a co-professional are potentially richer and hence more valuable than 
either source of evidence alone. 

Withers projects that regular use of self-appraisal may well increase a nation’s 
chances for improved teaching and student learning. He also says that effective 
self-appraisal and appraisal by co-professionals could provide a basis for holding 
off external, mechanistic evaluations of teachers by demonstrating that the profes- 
sion appraises and evaluates its performance from within. 



Professional Autonomy 

To put one’s arm around a stressed-out colleague who has just reeled into the staff 
room after a particularly bad Friday or to make her a cup of coffee and feed her the 
cake left over from morning tea are probably necessary responses from a co-pro- 
fessional seeing another human being in need of support. But are they sufficient 
responses to the larger predicament of the physical and intellectual tensions that 
beset the professional lives of teachers? 

Here’s another response. At an English school that was very new when I visited 
it a few years ago (Greendown School, in Berkshire), the foundation principal had 
established just two working principles for the development of the school’s pro- 
gram. One was “no bells or public address system of any kind.” The second was 
more radical: “no teacher is to be in a classroom with students for more than 20 
minutes without the presence of another staff member.” 

What price the professional autonomy of the classroom teacher in the circum- 
stances of the latter principle? Such autonomy— a high degree of freedom to plan 
and conduct one’s own program in one’s “own” classroom— is greatly prized by 
lots of Australian teachers and jealously regarded by many overseas teachers. Those 
elsewhere whose professionalism is constrained by very different organizational 
and “management” principles, such as test-based or learning-kit programs that 
determine their everyday practice, look longingly at our classrooms. But does such 
autonomy work, and is it the best way of working? These are large questions, not 
capable of easy answers but very susceptible to glibly negative ones. 
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Challenges From “Above” 

What the Debate is About. There are signs that, Australiawide, the debate about 
autonomy is really hotting up. An interesting complex of issues is emerging 
currently and simultaneously joining a few hoary chestnuts, like the “whole 
language versus genre” side taking, which already divide professional opinion. 

For example, one of the issues that divides the profession (and may divide it 
even more sharply in the near future) is the challenge from the growing demands 
for centralized, even national, curricula— external specification of exactly what it 
is teachers should actually be doing in the content of their programs. This is linked 
clearly in the current rhetoric to achievement or attainment “targets” to be met by 
students (and hence, in a sense, by their teachers) when they learn that content. The 
challenge to professional autonomy from overarching systems, as rule givers about 
content, process, and the standards that might be expected to result is considerable. 

A second (linked? related?) strain comes from current calls for some system of 
teacher appraisal -what some regard as the “New Inspection.” This, too, divides 
the profession quite sharply. The views expressed at meetings of senior adminis- 
trators and principals are not likely to be those aired at formal or informal meetings 
of rank-and-file teachers. 

Autonomy and Evaluation. At the same time it is a debate about autonomy and 
professional freedom, this is, of course, a debate about evaluation. Bloom and 
others long ago told us what evaluation meant in learning terms: they distinguished 
between judgments based on internal evidence and judgements based on external 
criteria. They also said: 

Evaluation is defined as the making of judgements about the value, for some purpose, of 
ideas, works, solutions, methods, material, etc. It involves the use of criteria as well as 
standards for appraising the extent to which particulars are accurate, effective, economi- 
cal, or satisfying. The judgements may be quantitative or qualitative, and the criteria may 
be either those developed by the student or those which are given to him (sic). (Bloom 
etal., 1956, p. 185). 

For “student”’ in the last sentence, one might also read “teacher” if it is her work 
to be evaluated. 

National (or state) attainment targets and teacher appraisal are each intended to 
achieve an evaluation: an external view of the health of the various education 
systems through looking at their processes, and the performance of students who 
learn in the schools. The current understanding of the means by which such 
large-scale system evaluations would be best done does not seem anywhere to 
include direct evidence from within the rooms in which the learning takes place. 
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The Argument 

My argument here is that, on several counts, the view from the teacher’s desk ought 
to receive as much attention as public and political perceptions of the importance 
of national curricula and the need for teacher appraisal. Teachers are (or ought to 
be) practiced evaluators: they can contribute much. They will also be the principal 
subject of such evaluations: we risk missing out on the very intention of such 
evaluations— improvement of the status quo as regards standards and practice- 
-without their willing compliance. Furthermore, given a decade or so of teacher 
bashing, the attractions of the profession must be supplemented rather than dimin- 
ished. The attractiveness of the profession to the best possible level of entrant needs 
to be enhanced rather than merely maintained. And chief among these attractions 
needs to be professional power. 

In addition, any new appraisal “systems” must use techniques of evaluation that 
have been proven to be effective. These ought to include the notion of monitoring 
progress over long periods, rather than the “big bite” approach. It would be possible 
to use frameworks and even criteria not unlike the ones teachers apply to their 
students. The design of such systems would need to include commissioned profes- 
sional contributions from rank-and-file teachers— a start to collecting the internal 
evidence that Bloom talks about. And I don’t mean gestures, as in the Victorian 
Literacy Profiles development, but real contributions at all stages of development. 
The large-scale planning of appraisal strategies will otherwise be deficient, and 
their administration is likely to be counterproductive in the worst imaginable 
ways— even lower morale, even more stress, an increased flight from the profes- 
sion. 

A Notion of “Co-Professionalism.” In coming to terms with these matters, 
teachers themselves might have to redefine or adjust their concept of just what 
professional autonomy ought to be. The notion of the primary classroom teacher 
as queen of her castle might need to take a real battering and be replaced by some 
greater degree of what, for want of a better word, I’ll call “co-professionalism.” 
The predominant school organizational mode in primary education still seems to 
be nuclear classrooms, with the teachers somewhat isolated within them. Schools 
already make inroads on that isolation, but rarely on any consistent or sustained 
basis, like Greendown School. And they are unlikely to in the future. In-school 
professional development, occasions for school policy development on specific 
issues, external in-service education, and (particularly) support- and team-teaching 
of various kinds go some way to reducing the isolation. But one wonders if these 
are enough. 

Let’s learn from programs such as the Early Literacy In-service Course (ELIC) 
and all those other clone programs of teacher development. There seem to me to 
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be two main reasons for the success and impact ELIC has had in the United States, 
for example. One is that programs like this feed the local teachers’ natural desires 
for greater professional power after generations of instruction by tests and learning 
kits. A second might be the convincing demonstration such programs provide that 
learning at any level — professional or student — is not all individual self-study. It is 
more individually effective when it is situationally cooperative, as in an ELIC 
sharing session — and this cooperation looks as if it is the crucial element. 

Here’s Kate, an Australian teacher of eight-year old children, giving a simple 
example of the cooperation and where she saw it had led to, in terms of her 
classroom work and her students’ achievement: 

Over the last twelve months, we as a staff have really looked at how effectively we have 
catered for individual needs. We realized we were satisfied with the content of what we 
were teaching, but it was very much the teacher who had power in the classroom— teach- 
ers were planning the activities, and how they would be taught. We questioned to what 
extent we were empowering the children to reach their full potential, and to become more 
in control of what they learned. As a result we began to look at children negotiating the 
curriculum. After a great deal of background reading, and many discussions and 
in-services, we began to negotiate with the children. Children know how they learn best, 
so I had to let the children in my class have enough freedom to negotiate their activities 
and how they would complete them. 

Through negotiating, I watched all the children in my class develop an even greater 
enthusiasm for learning, and have learned a great deal myself from listening to their ideas. 
Negotiating caters for the wide variety of individual needs that exists within my class. 
By negotiating their own ideas, a class topic can see 24 very different pieces of work 
being presented. This eliminates comparisons between children, as everyone’s work is 
seen as original, and it takes the pressure off children who find learning difficult. 

Within my class the children work within very clear guidelines, but at the same time 
[they] know that there is a definite place for their own ideas. Children who find learning 
easy can really extend their thinking through negotiating and challenge themselves to 
achieve their best. Children learn best when they are interested in what they’re doing, 

and I’ve found that negotiating certainly creates interest Negotiating is not a simple 

process to implement in any classroom, but I feel I’ve at least made a start, and achieved 
very favorable results. 

Let’s also learn from two related research studies: one in Scotland, the other 
local. Brown and McIntyre (1989) and Batten, Marland, and Khamis (1993) have 
been working with teachers on projects exploring what both studies call the 
professional craft knowledge of teachers. They maintain that much such knowledge 
(from impromptu but reasonable responses to classroom situational demands 
through to deep understandings about valid and powerful strategies for teaching 
and learning) often largely remains tacit— perhaps unrecognized by the practitio- 
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ner— until articulated in company with their peer teachers. Once articulated, it is 
there, patent rather than tacit, for all to share and develop further. Where is the best 
craft knowledge gained? In the craft place; that is, the school (rather than the nuclear 
room), but only if one talks about one’s own with co-professionals and lets a critical 
light shine on it. 

Those insights might constitute a means of adding a measure of self-appraisal, 
self-evaluation, to the professional business of being a teacher. But self-knowledge 
about one’s craft is obtained and worked on and developed in a co-professional 
situation by actively using the insights and experiences of others to both illuminate 
and extend the teacher’s view of herself, as well as taking the opportunity to explain 
and defend what it is she already does or knows, whether consciously or not. If 
done sympathetically, in congenial learning situations, it will not diminish her 
essential autonomy but inform and improve her day-to-day practice. 

It would need to be done formally, and at all levels of expertise, not just beginner 
teachers. Not everyone has the time and inclination to do an in-service course or a 
graduate diploma— the school itself functions as a site for the activity. It could start 
anywhere. Who are the fellow teachers we admire? The ones whose rooms buzz, 
but where stress is replaced by a working harmony? Might they not have a lot to 
tell us about how it got to be that way? How do we get them to tell us? 

Here’s an example. Just recently (1993) I worked with teachers in three high 
schools: each school determined that it needed to spend time investigating how 
strategies for better teaching and learning might be developed. Each school estab- 
lished a different theme, or need: one school wanted to implement a Language 
Across the Curriculum policy; another had a problem with its 1 1 - 1 2 year-old intake; 
the third wanted to improve practice generally across the school. 

In each case, even given the different themes or slants, the following program 
was conducted. The entire staff met for a full day: an introductory session allowed 
five teachers to make a presentation each, outlining or role playing one prized 
strategy from their classroom that they thought related to, or exemplified, the theme. 
Then a brainstorm session occurred— each teacher sat down with a pack of blank 
library-system cards and on separate cards briefly recorded as many tried, proven 
strategies from his or her experience that constituted “good practice” for that 
individual. During lunch time, those cards were sorted and when the staff met again 
after the break, they discussed, in groups, a small selection of the morning’s cards 
that exemplified some larger policy or practical issue related to the day’s theme. 
The group was asked to develop a statement of policy on its issue and support it 
with practical strategies taken from the cards or a further group brainstorm. In the 
school that had aproblem with its 1 1 -12 year-old intake, these group issues included 
“independent learning,” “teaching in mixed-ability classrooms,” and “teaching 
those unlike ourselves.” 
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The process didn’t end there. The cards were taken away, word processing 
ensued, and the resulting list of individual strategies were sorted under headings- 
-"Classroom Ethos and Atmosphere," “Setting Up Conditions for Creativity,” 
“Students as Teachers and Models,” and any others that had developed naturally as 
focal issues for the teachers concerned. The group summaries together with the 
sorted strategy listing, once indexed (because some rich strategies had relevance to 
more than one heading), then became the text of a school handbook, and a copy 
went to every teacher. That handbook represented the accrued wisdom of about 600 
years of teaching experience— a total achieved when one adds up the individual 
years of service to the profession given by all the staff. 

Even then, the process was not complete— what was each teacher to do with the 
document in terms of enhancing his or her practice? A specially-written introduc- 
tion made it clear that the book could operate on at least three levels: 

© as an opportunity to stimulate individual reflection by each teacher about 
one’s own or other’s practice 

® as a resource bank for groups of teachers— either those within a subject 
teaching department, or all those who teach at one year level, or those who 
share a common interest in, say, “concept development and refinement,” to 
quote one area of interest in one school 

® as a foundation for the development of schoolwide consensus and policy 
about improved practice in any area of perceived need 

The key word emphasized in that introduction was “translation.” What works 
at one year level or in one subject department such as mathematics or art, may very 
well work in another subject area or at a different year level. The assembly and 
layout of the handbook were intended to promote, individually and in groups, such 
“translations” of practice. Do the schools use the books? Yes, they do. How are 
they used? By teachers coming to the policy statements and strategy lists with their 
own programs in hand, and comparing current and possible practice— making new 
choices about what works best. 



Getting Practical 

Heightened professional knowledge about what constitutes superior teaching both 
contributes to improvement in classroom practice and feeds off such practice. So, 
in this next section, I want to focus on one aspect of practice— program planning— 
and look at its implications in order to lay down a few rules (er, sorry, “propose a 
few guidelines”) for both self-evaluation, which is the duty of the professional, and 
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eventual improvement of performance in both student and teacher terms, which is 
the aim of each professional. 

One is wary of suggesting anything that places greater strain on teachers’ 
available time, so the trick might be to get maximum benefit from knowledge 
common among, and efforts commonly made by, today’s practitioners. As noted 
above, useful and valuable strategies for the monitoring and evaluation of student 
progress can be used for monitoring and evaluating teacher practice as well. 

An Aspect of Practice-Program Planning. One might start by asking: “How 
does a teacher’s program for her year with a class ever get planned?” On her desk 
sit departmental guidelines, frameworks, and syllabi, together with whatever other 
documentation the school can contribute. In her head lie last year’s experiences, 
together with a vast range of ideas and strategies that form part of her general 
professional preparedness. She puts all these together as best she can. 

The specifically evaluative aspects of program planning might now emerge. 
What are some of the key features of the best programs against which her program 
might be compared? Leaving questions of content aside, teachers with whom I have 
worked in various research studies point to these, among others: 

* planning in substantial periods of time so that students have the opportunities 
to work through to a finish they can feel satisfied with, and proud of 

® planning for sequences of instruction (themes, topics) rather than whole terms 
or semesters, because these are too long to allow for necessary changes 

® using headings rather than microscopically detailed work plans so that some 
spontaneity is preserved 

® building in possibilities for individual students to interpret set objectives and 
desired learning outcomes, and to add personal goals in addition to 
teacher-set objectives 

• developing a dynamic and varied set of learning and teaching strategies within 
whatever structured formats the teacher might choose 

® aiming at maximizing individual progress and development rather than 
merely uniform maintenance of externally-ordained “standards” 

® relating to conditions and life outside the classroom— the general reality 
within which the students live 

An Implication of Practice— Teacher Self-Evaluation. Once the program is 
designed, the teacher-planner needs to ask herself a number of broad questions, 
even before that program gets to be implemented in the classroom. 

One might be: What really works for me in my classroom— what procedures for 
teaching, learning, and assessment? Subsidiary questions then emerge: What do I 
do well now? What not so well? What might I contemplate doing to improve my 
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performance, based on the experience of others? How might I develop beyond my 
current level of professional understanding, so that overall this program runs better 
than last year’s? 

Another broad question will duly emerge, to be considered in detail once the 
program is under way. How will I know it’s really working, in both my terms and 
the students’ terms? One then needs to become very conscious of specific aspects 
of the program’s delivery: What strategies, will I have to put into place for 
monitoring any improvement in student learning outcomes over my expectations 
or their history? How will I develop the necessary criteria for judgment? How might 
I monitor my own reactions, both physiological (tiredness) and psychological 
(stress), to the way this program operates? 

In general, these are reflective processes— they will have maximum value when 
they are undertaken not just as gasps at the end of a working day but consciously, 
definitely, and regularly, in a planned approach. 

Another Implication of Practice— Co-Professional Evaluation. From the 
complexity of these questions, it might be clear that few teachers will be able to 
enter into such an evaluative process without help. Also, working from the premise 
that evaluation of one’s own and the students’ performance will (or ought to) 
contribute to improvement of this year’s classroom practice, as well as spin-off for 
one’s general professional development, it becomes obvious that the evaluation, 
like the program, will have to be ongoing. 

For a program, however it is shaped, to work (in Bloomian terms) effectively, 
economically, and in a way satisfying to teacher and students, I believe it needs, 
for a start, to be in some way (or at some level) accredited by co-professionals. One 
needs at least to sit down with a colleague and jointly review the programs each 
has designed according to a set of criteria such as the one offered about “good” 
programs in a previous section of this article. 

Such joint evaluations will certainly involve student assessments, and perhaps 
even a few measurements of progress. A little cross-assessment of the products of 
learning from one another’s classrooms might take place. Observations of one 
another’s teaching will add insights for more reflective conversations about practice 
generally. As I’ve suggested above, the evaluation, like the program, will need to 
be ongoing, and the reflections regular. Like all learning, this learning about self 
will accrue gradually with occasional leaps, and it might need to be captured in a 
little detail— keeping a professional journal or log, which at least notes the leaps, 
the key insights from the reflective conversations. A reviewer, looking at an early 
draft of this article, made the comment: 

Teachers also need to know how to critique each other’s work and be critiqued. Otherwise 

this won’t do much good. They need training in this. 
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I have to agree. However I’d contend that activities such as those I am suggesting 
in this article at least familiarize teachers with the processes— make them conver- 
sant with and used to professional scrutiny, and sensitized to what that means for 
themselves and others. Teachers, after all, are often loath to do such things. And 
one of the less desirable aspects of the organization of schools into “nuclear 
classrooms” is that time constraints become all-powerful: teachers are on duty all 
the time. Often, too, feelings of personal inadequacy (not just lack of training) get 
in the way. Defensiveness, rather than assertiveness, becomes the leading mode. 
But many teachers feel threatened simply because they don’t recognize how good 
they are. They don’t give anyone else an opportunity to tell them: the daily stress 
causes them to ignore their long-term, overall strengths, and it reduces their actual 
successes to the status of mere “accidents,” days when things just happened to go 
well. Sometimes, too, a somewhat misguided view of professional autonomy means 
they feel under threat in a different way— that their “right” to conduct their own 
program in their own ways is being challenged. As a profession, they will certainly 
have to struggle to find practical ways around these difficulties of time, attitude, 
and lack of training. To do so may well be vital. 



The Message From "Above” 

The message seems quite clear to me. Teachers need to up their game in the matters 
of expertise and practice in self-appraisal and self-evaluation and link these 
procedures to co-professional accreditation of their individual professional efforts 
at the school level. If they don’t, then Somebody Up There is going to do the 
appraisal for them, externally and mechanistically, rather less harmoniously and 
more threateningly. In the event of such interventions, what one might call the real 
professional autonomy may well disappear. So far the specter of national testing 
has been held at bay, in Australia at least — but I doubt the profession’s chances of 
holding off external appraisal procedures similarly, unless teachers can demonstrate 
that the profession appraises and evaluates its performance from within. For that 
to work soundly, I believe teachers need more practice at it than they give 
themselves at the moment. 

For any of Those Above who also chance to read this chapter, I would want to 
add two riders to the discussion, opinions rather than facts like much of the rest of 
this chapter. One is that to cede any degree of autonomy to individual professionals 
is not to diminish (or seek to diminish) the acceptance and applicability of 
standards, either of professional behavior or student performance, whatever they 
may be. It may well be to increase the nation’s chances of actually achieving 
improvements in both. The second is that self-appraisal is not necessarily self-seek- 
ing. On the contrary: I suspect that teachers, like students, are in fact inclined to be 
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overly critical of their performance when they evaluate themselves and that 
performance. 



Summary 

In this chapter I have tried to focus on ways and means of evaluating a teaching 
program, as distinct from making assessments or measurements of student achieve- 
ment. However, experience and good practice in the latter will obviously contribute 
to the former. 

I have also tried to focus on means of achieving a structured, integrated, but 
holistic, evaluation of the performance of teacher and class throughout a year, not 
a piecemeal view of bits of the program but rather the whole as it develops. 

I have attempted to demonstrate a belief that evaluations conducted using 
internal evidence (from the person being evaluated) and external views (from a 
co-professional referee) are potentially richer and hence more valuable than those 
conducted by one party only. 

I have also suggested that for such an evaluation to be most effective in 
promoting learning and raising professional expertise simultaneously, it will need 
to be a continuously formative evaluation — drawing strength from achieved suc- 
cesses and designed to contribute to further improvement. 
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Richard Manatt: Teacher Performance Evaluation 

One who has addressed the growing concern of school districts and the public about 
the need for improved teacher performance is Richard Manatt, professor of educa- 
tion and director of the School Improvement Model (SIM) for the Research Institute 
for Studies in Education, Iowa State University. During the late 1970s he accepted 
and developed the teacher performance evaluation (TPE) approach as a model for 
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teacher evaluation and development. He considered TPE to have a sound theoretical 
and philosophical base. 

To promote the concept of TPE, during the 1980s he developed videotapes and 
accompanying materials for use during seminars and workshops. These activities 
have resulted in large numbers of administrators and senior educational personnel 
being strongly influenced by Manatt’s cogent and convincing approach to teacher 
evaluation. Numerous school districts, particularly in Iowa, have adopted TPE as 
an effective model for assessing teachers and developing their competency. 

Commenced in 1979 and concluded in 1983, the very impressive School 
Improvement Model Project has placed TPE in a context of total school improve- 
ment, thus enhancing its importance. The School Improvement Model Project, a 
very significant undertaking involving two school districts and one independent 
school in Minnesota and one school district in Iowa, investigated the effects of a 
systemwide (or schoolwide) articulated system of administrator and teacher per- 
formance appraisal on student achievement. The very real benefits of the outcomes 
of this study have become important components in national school/teacher effec- 
tiveness workshops organized by Manatt and a Codirector of Iowa state Univer- 
sity’s SIM projects, Dr. Shirley Stow. 

Although this chapter will dwell on TPE, the complete picture of Manatt’s 
contribution to the practice of teacher evaluation demands reference to the SIM 
Project. 



Introduction 

Teacher performance evaluation is based upon an analysis of measurement of 
progress made toward the accomplishment of predetermined objectives or, as 
Manatt calls them, job targets. It does not follow the line of traditional product- 
process approaches (or input/output) but is based upon a process that depends 
strongly for its success on an understanding by both teacher and evaluator of what 
constitutes effective classroom instruction. It also insists upon effective and effi- 
cient use of time. In a leader’s guide, accompanying a videotape for staff develop- 
ment, Manatt (1982, p. 3) stated that to be successful, TPE requires: 

1 . Rating scales with criteria based on effective teaching research 

2. Lesson analysis in conjunction with skillful observation 

3. Coaching and counseling techniques that motivate teachers to change 

4. Provision for procedural and substantive due process of law to provide 
protection for both teachers and evaluators 
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Philosophical and Theoretical Bases for SPT. In an endeavor to move away 
from an input/output view of teacher evaluation, Manatt accepted the criteria 
proposed by Strike and Bull ( 1981) for teacher evaluations that were both legal and 
morally acceptable. The school system must 

1. Make clear the formal administrative policies of the school board and 
provide a reasonably precise explanation of the criteria aimed at assuring 
both effective teaching and uniform procedures for making personnel deci- 
sions 

2. Guarantee that the evaluation will focus only on those aspects of a teacher’s 
performance, behavior, and activities that are directly or indirectly relevant 
to the teacher’s ability to execute the legitimate responsibilities of the job 

3. Allow teachers legal due process 

4. Develop nonalienating, productive, and cooperative working relationships 
and aim at increasing the professional skills of teaching staff 

5. Share the evaluation data with teachers and provide necessary assistance 

Manatt found that the Teacher Performance Evaluation (TPE) model incorpo- 
rated these criteria into a coherent system that he further refined by giving a cyclical 
emphasis to the process. By so doing he showed that the major purpose of TPE is 
the improvement of instruction. Moving away from the input/output approach to 
evaluation, he has improved the image of teacher evaluation by showing that the 
purpose is not to weed out poor teachers, but to upgrade the competence of all. 

Although his TPE model has both formative and summative aspects as part of 
the process, the latter is viewed more as a mechanism for improvement than as an 
instrument to dismiss poor teachers. This aspect of the process will be examined 
in further detail later in the chapter. 

Differentiation Between Teacher Performance Evaluation and Clinical 
Supervision. There has been considerable confusion over similarities and differ- 
ences between teacher performance evaluation and clinical supervision. The sig- 
nificant difference is that teacher performance evaluation goes beyond clinical 
supervision to record accomplishments for future decisions about a teacher’s 
classroom development. 

TPE also differs from clinical supervision in that it analyzes how teachers are 
giving instruction by calling the teacher’s attention to the organization’s require- 
ments and also to student achievement data. It aims to build in quality control 
mechanisms. While it is somewhat similar to clinical supervision in that it gives 
emphasis to the classroom curriculum, it differs in that it compares one teacher’s 
performance against that of another. 
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There is further divergence between teacher evaluation and teacher supervision 
when it is considered that evaluation causes school organizations to make plans and 
specifications regarding criteria for effective teacher performance. In addition, a 
district will be monitored against those standards and an appropriate reporting 
mechanism will be instituted. Clinical supervision, more so than teacher evaluation, 
requires all staff members to identify their individual strengths and weaknesses. 

To sum up, the significant difference between the two processes is that teacher 
performance evaluation is based on analysis and measurement of the progress the 
teacher makes toward the accomplishment of predetermined objectives according 
to policies formulated by the school district or school. Clinical supervision is based 
on teacher instructional improvement by a professional monitoring process. 

Introducing Teacher Performing Evaluation to a School or School District. 

Manatt then stresses that the introduction of TPE to a school district should not be 
a rushed process. He suggests that three years is an optimum period for planning, 
although this may be shortened depending upon the circumstances, such as the time 
taken for all involved personnel to make decisions about what plans or approaches 
are to be followed, and to accept these. One section of this chapter will deal with 
the establishment of a steering committee and rule-setting procedures for the 
development of a personnel evaluation system. 

Another part of the chapter will look at the actual steps in the TPE cycle. 
Considerable emphasis will also be given to guidelines for classroom observation 
including criteria for satisfactory levels of teacher performance. 

Although space will allow only the more salient features of TPE to be given, its 
placement within the full context of the School Improvement Model must be 
recognized. The research carried out by Manatt and the team from Iowa State 
University on the SIM project has drawn the conclusion that the evaluation for 
teacher improvement, to be effective, must be seen in the context of districtwide or 
schoolwide commitment. 



Teacher Performance Evaluation in the Context of the School 
Improvement Model 

If the baseline goal of a teacher evaluation system is the improvement of student 
achievement, successful outcomes are likely to be achieved only if the teacher 
evaluation process is linked to other important components of the school system. 
The school improvement model (SIM) has been a demonstrated way of improving 
student achievement by way of improved teacher performance as a significant 
factor. 
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SIM involves all major aspects of a school system as it pursues its stated aim of 
raising student learning and achievement levels from K- 1 2. SIM endeavors to make 
four important linkages. In link one, teacher performance is described, evaluated, 
and related to student learning; in link two, administrator behavior is related to 
teacher performance; in link three, there is the requirement that the functional 
classroom curriculum — course content as well as instructional methodology — and 
the testing techniques match the goals and aims, of the school community; in link 
four, interventions in the form of training, changes in instructional strategies, and 
improvement of leadership are created. 

All four linkages directly and indirectly require that both teachers and adminis- 
trators are evaluated to determine the extent to which they have made progress 
toward the accomplishment of predetermined objectives. Under the SIM approach 
administrators are assessed under the process known as Administrator Performance 
Evaluation. Teachers are assessed using the TPE process, which analyzes and rates 
teacher performance on a wide range of criteria that are valid, reliable, and legally 
discriminating (that is, capable of explicating differences between productive and 
unproductive teachers). Whether TPE is used under the umbrella of the SIM process 
or apart from it, Manatt maintains that there are four fundamental questions that 
teacher evaluation, to be effective, must address: 

1 . What are the criteria of the desired teacher performance? 

2. How high are the standards that the district wishes to set? 

3. How will the district monitor, report, and measure a teacher’s progress? 

4. How does the administrator help the teacher improve? 

It is essential that all school district personnel involved with TPE understand its 
purpose and rationale. The many activities associated with TPE, aimed at deter- 
mining the level of a teacher’s performance and improving the quality of the 
educational program, make it imperative that careful planning tailors the evaluation 
system to fit the needs of the particular school district. There must be prior approval 
and support from the school board, there must be board representation in the 
planning process, and all that is proposed must be congruent with the district’s 
instructional goals and philosophy. 

It should be recognized from the outset that whereas the school board has the 
legal right to determine evaluation criteria — what is to be achieved and the desired 
levels of achievement — the actual evaluation procedures are negotiable under the 
bargaining agreement. These facts must be clearly understood by the steering 
committee. 
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Developing a Performance Evaluation System 

Although the focus of the remainder of the chapter will be placed on teacher 
evaluation, it should be understood that the other three linkages of the SIM approach 
are assumed to be occurring. For instance, Figure 4-2, which is a flow chart for 
developing a performance evaluation system, could be construed to include admin- 
istrator evaluation as well as teacher evaluation. Figure 1 indicates that the iteration 
from the presentation of a proposal to the board, to the selection of subcommittees, 
to field trials and revisions, and to the implementation of the system could take up 
to three years. As the flow chart is generally self-explanatory, only those aspects 
needing clarification will be discussed. 

The Steering Committee and Its Subcommittees. The steering committee, 
representative of teachers from various departments and grade levels, administra- 
tors, board members, community members, and students from the secondary level 
is selected and organized. Numbering no more than 20, its prime function is to guide 
the development of the system. Its major planning tasks include identifying needs 
of the district, particularly in respect to student achievement; determining the scope, 
sequence, and time line of the evaluation system; and communicating with the 
board for decision-making purposes and with the superintendent and staff for 
consultation and information reasons. 

The steering committee must address the same four key questions mentioned in 
the previous section, the most crucial being: What are the effective criteria of 
effective teaching? 

Five subcommittees propose and present solutions to questions assigned to 
them. To the extent possible they set specifications for the system, at least on a trial 
basis, by carrying out assigned tasks: 

• to define what good instruction and effective administration means in the 
district 

® to define the reasons for evaluating teachers (and other personnel under the 
SIM approach) 

® to decide major responsibilities of various administrative personnel 

® to decide how many evaluators to use 

Performance Areas and Criteria Subcommittee Responsibilities: 

® to determine the performance areas to be considered 

• to decide what specific areas to include in the evaluation 

• to define the specific criteria to use 
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Figure 4-2. Developing a Performance Evaluation System 
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Operational Procedures Subcommittee Responsibilities: 

® to establish how to use multiple evaluators 

® to decide what the cycle should be, what an observation is, and how to give 
feedback and help 

® to determine who should handle the appraisal interview 

Forms and Records Subcommittee Responsibilities: 

® to analyze the system’s paperwork and documents 
® to determine the need for different documents for observing and reporting 
® to define work samples 

Test and Try Subcommittee Responsibilities: 

• to determine an appropriate test of the system 

® to determine validity, reliability, and discriminating power of the criteria and 
to recommend starting time of field tests 

• to define orientation and training of the evaluators 

® to recommend modification of the system before the formal adoption 

Activities Generated by the Various Subcommittees. As the subcommittees 
meet they generate ideas that are further discussed with the steering committee for 
tentative decisions to be made. Subcommittee decisions are then used to develop 
activities, procedures, and prototype instruments. 

For example, in relation to the teacher performance evaluation system decisions 
have to be made about philosophies, performance areas and criteria, the evaluation 
cycle, and job improvement targets. While all these areas will be subject to trial, 
further discussion, and revision, initial recommendations are nonetheless impor- 
tant. Thus, philosophies of educational instruction and evaluation are developed, 
bearing in mind the needs of the school or school district and its particular culture. 
Performance areas, within categories such as productive teaching techniques, 
classroom management, and less organization, are identified. Standards are usually 
set by the school board and administration (for purposes already given), but it is 
the steering committee’s task to establish the procedures for the evaluation cycle. 
As we shall see later, in Manatt’s TPE model both formative and summative types 
of evaluation are included. 

The steering committee, in conjunction with its subcommittees, establishes such 
procedures as length and frequency of classroom observations, who is involved in 
evaluation as evaluators and evaluatees, and due process considerations. 
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Four documents that monitor and measure teacher performance are developed 
for trial purposes. 

1 . The preobservation data sheet contains the framework for classroom obser- 
vation and for the preobservation conference. It may include such items as 
the objectives of the lesson, teaching procedures to be used, special charac- 
teristics of students to be noted, and specific teaching behaviors to be 
observed. The document prepares both the evaluator and teacher for the 
classroom observation that follows. 

2. The formative evaluation report will contain the information obtained during 
observation(s). In effect, the form is a working document. 

3. The summative evaluation report records progress made toward achieving 
the specified objectives and standard expectations for all teachers in a 
particular school or school district. The judgments made on this report are 
based upon both formal and informal reports and data gathered in connection 
with the formative evaluation report. 

4. The Job Improvement Target form is used to record between three and five 
teaching goals (or job targets) agreed to by teacher and evaluator. Specific 
objectives are stated, which the teacher will endeavor to attain. The form 
will also set a time limit for reaching a target and prescribes measurable ways 
to determine the extent to which it has been reached. The form enables 
teachers and evaluators to focus on areas where improvement is needed and 
to set goals for such improvement. This evaluation occurs at the conclusion 
of the time period specified in the job target. 

Field Testing. After the above components for the performance evaluation sys- 
tem have been developed, the prototype instruments are field tested. The try and 
test subcommittee develops plans for field testing, for the orientation and training 
needed for implementation, and for monitoring the appropriateness of forms. It is 
assumed that changes can be made easily in response to unanticipated effects. 
During field testing, assistance and responses are sought from parents, students, 
teachers, and administrators. 

Following the field testing, data are reviewed and used to refine the system. 
Recommendations for implementation are then made to the board, usually during 
the third year of the developmental cycle. In general terms, documents are devel- 
oped during the first year in response to the work of the subcommittees, field testing 
is carried out in the second year, and implementation of the TPE system is then 
possible toward the end of third year. 

The TPE cycle stage should now be set for the implementation of teacher 
performance evaluation within the schools themselves. 
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Implementation of the TPE Cycle 

In 1981 Manatt has this to say about the process: 

Viewed simplistically, Teacher Performance Evaluation (TPE) is rating, is judging the 
goodness of teaching. TPE is tough-minded, a quality assurance mechanism, a process 
performed by principals that compares one teacher to another and to the school organi- 
zation’s standards (p. 3). 

In this section we shall look first at the steps in the TPE cycle, with particular 
emphasis being placed upon Job Improvement Targets. The final section will 
explore some of the significant factors of TPE that have arisen from research or 
from field experience. 

Steps in the TPE Cycle. The TPE is an integral part of the systems model 
presented in Figure 4-3. Figure 4-3 shows the flow of activities comprising the 
cycle that includes both formative and summative types of evaluation. These are 
the steps in TPE cycle: 

1 . establish rules of the game 

2. orient teachers 

3. analyze lesson plan 

4. conduct preobservation conference 

5. conduct classroom observation(s) 

6. conduct postobservation conference 

7. synthesize the data 

8. write the evaluation report 

9. set job improvement targets 

The sequence then repeats itself. 

To establish rules of the game and orient teachers. Manatt points out that to 
be successful TPE requires 

® rating scales with criteria based upon effective teaching research 
® lesson analysis in conjunction with skilled classroom observation 
® coaching and counseling techniques that motivate teachers to change 
® provision for procedural and substantive due process regulations to provide 
protection for both teachers and evaluators 
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Figure 4-3. Flow Chart of a TPE Cycle 
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As an essential part of orientation, teachers must be involved with the selection 
of the performance criteria chosen from a large array of effective behaviors, many 
of which would have been selected by the steering committee and given the final 
responsibility for both criteria and standard setting. 

Performance criteria will include areas like effective communication with 
students, demonstrated ability to select appropriate learning content, appropriate 
management of classroom situations, judicious and effective use of questioning, 
and so on. Another important aspect of establishing rules and orienting teachers to 
evaluation revolves around operational procedures such as observations, confer- 
ences, and reports. While it is expected that principals will take the lead in these 
matters, teachers’ observations are noted. Neither the teacher nor the principal, 
however, must be beyond the bounds predetermined by systemwide planning. 

A series of descriptors and corresponding response modes is created. Teach 
mode should contain an established standard level as a guide both to the teacher 
and evaluator. For instance, classroom management may be described as the 
maintenance of student interest in an orderly classroom setting; and this may be 
construed as the standard mode of behavior. Less successful behaviors will include 
no observable attempts at management, and above standard level behaviors will 
include the teacher’s ability to use a skillful array of approaches to maintain the 
interest of students at a high level in an exceptionally orderly classroom situation. 

Criteria and procedures most often are contained in the handbook used to orient 
both teachers and evaluators to the process. The important thing is to translate the 
words of the handbook into vital activities by the personnel concerned. The more 
closely the rules the game are based on research, the more likely it is that both 
teachers and evaluator will accept the process. It is here, as much as anywhere, that 
concerns about the validity of the process are so important. Simply put, the 
systemwide planning and training periods that were the forerunner to the imple- 
mentation of the TPE process must have established the validity of the process. 

Analyze Lesson Plan. Lesson analysis, also criteria based, is facilitated by the 
creation of a checklist. Intensive work should have been directed toward the validity 
of the checklist by the steering committee or more precisely by the performance 
areas and criteria subcommittee. 

Selected criteria for discussion between evaluator and teacher may include those 
listed below (Manatt, 1981): 

• The content, materials, and media selected are appropriate vehicles for 
teaching the objectives of the lesson. 

• The designated instructional procedures are appropriate to accomplish lesson 
objectives. 
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® The differences in student capabilities are recognized in the planning of 
instruction. 

• The assessment of student progress on the objectives is indicated. 

Conduct Preobservation Conference. Particularly in the case of a teacher new 
to the system or one starting to undertake new teaching assignments, orientation, 
lesson analysis, and the preobservation conference are essential to the success of 
the evaluation cycle. Informal, periodic visits to classrooms will enable the preob- 
servation conference to have meaning. Lunch visits will act as a quality check and 
commence the focus for formal classroom observations that are to follow. 

Before visiting a class the principal will discuss some aspects of the activities 
that will be briefly viewed. For example, the principal might ask the teacher which 
particular teaching or learning behaviors are to be monitored or commented on, or 
which special characteristics of students are to be noted. 

The preobservation conference further orients teachers to evaluation, to class- 
room responsibilities, and to the formal classroom observations that are to follow. 

Conduct Classroom Observations. Classroom observations are based primar- 
ily upon factors arising from the preobservation conference, although by no means 
are they limited to these. 

There are various ways of approaching classroom observations. The evaluator 
may use a topical data capture method that will require noting evidence of particular 
activities. On the other hand, if the clinical supervision approach is used, then the 
evaluator would need to discern whether the appropriate steps or emphases have 
been followed. It should not be assumed, however, that all steps have occurred in 
any one lesson but that they do occur over a series of lessons. Manatt himself (1981) 
suggested that the following steps should be included: 

1 . develop anticipatory set, or anticipated lesson outcomes 

2. state objectives and why they are important 

3. provide input 

4. model ideal behavior 

5. check for comprehension 

6. provide guided practice 

7. provide independent practice 

Another useful approach to observation is called time line data capture. Each 
time the teacher changes the concepts taught or methods used, the evaluator jots 
down the time of day and a brief description of what is occurring. The evaluator 
elaborates on these comments to the extent that is considered useful for the 
discussions that are to follow. 
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The evaluator records observations on two separate forms. The first will contain 
nonjudgmental and descriptive details useful for immediate advice and improve- 
ment. Summative data, recorded on a second form, will be more in line with the 
extent to which the systems requirements are being met and will correlate with the 
end-of-cycle summative report form, which was outlined earlier. 

Within reason, the more observations that are made, the better. As a classroom 
observation and immediate feedback are formative evaluation aimed directly at 
instructional improvement, the usefulness of the feedback increases with the 
number of observations. 

Before the postobservation conference takes place, the evaluator must analyze 
what has been observed and decide upon the main thrust of the discussion that is 
to follow. 

Conduct Postobservation Conference, and Synthesize and Analyze the 
Data. A good starting point for the postobservation conference is to review the 
decisions made during the preconference. This can then lead to an analysis of the 
lesson that was observed and questions being addressed such as: What helped 
learning? Were the key concepts given sufficient time? Was the level of communi- 
cations satisfactory? Praise should be accorded wherever possible and the whole 
tone of the conference made positive. 

The evaluator will find that some teachers respond positively to straightforward, 
critical comments, while others will prefer a more indirect approach based upon 
sharing of perceptions and suggestions. In all probability postobservation confer- 
ences will contain an amalgam of both approaches. 

At the conclusion of several observations the TPE cycle switches from predomi- 
nately formative evaluation (nonjudgmental) to summative (judgmental). For some 
schools this will occur toward the end of the school year, depending upon the 
district’s policy. 

The summative report reaches conclusions about how successful the teacher has 
been during the course of the year; judgments are made against standards prede- 
scribed in the handbook. Out-of-classroom performance, as well as classroom 
teaching form part of the evaluation. The most important reason for the summative 
report is that job improvement targets, which are generalized teacher improvement 
goals, are a consequence. 

Write the Evaluation Report. As soon as possible, the evaluation report is 
written. It follows board policy and steering committee decisions. The general 
framework of the summative evaluation report will determine the format to be 
followed. To the extent relevant, the principal includes information gathered from 
informal observation reports. The most important material will come from formal 
observation reports (with observation notes attached). The report will be based 
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upon work samples, lesson plans, job improvement targets, posttests and distribu- 
tion of students’ marks, and any other notations that the principal (or other 
personnel carrying out evaluation) have logged. The keeping of a log or diary of a 
teacher’s activity is essential to make complete and supportable statements in the 
summative report. In effect, the log is an official business record. 

Set Job Improvement Targets. Arising directly from the summative report, a 
job improvement target commences with a general statement, or goal, of what the 
principal requires the teacher to do. The job improvement target sets a time limit 
in which the objective must be attained and contains criteria to be used to measure 
a teacher’s success in reaching the target. Put another way, the job improvement 
target is a supervisory tool to turn generalized teacher improvement goals into 
precise and measurable teaching objectives. 

Manatt stresses that job targets do not have to be sophisticated but they must be 
measurable. Job target work sheets are created with space for each of the following 
components: job targets (including criteria that must be measurable), activities and 
methods for reaching the objective, comments by the teacher being appraised, and 
the evaluator’s comments. 

After the job improvement targets and associated procedures have been set, the 
cycle recommences. Now classroom observations, conferences, reports, and work 
samples will be used to seek evidence of behavior change as well as movement 
toward the school organization’s expectations as outlined in the general teacher 
performance criteria. 

The job target cycle should lead to a further clarification of roles and responsi- 
bilities by both the teacher and the evaluator. Certainly, it should strengthen the 
commitment of both to reach the targets that have been set. Much will depend upon 
the increasing ability of the teacher to carry out self-evaluation as part of the process 
of professional development. 

Further Significant Aspects of TPE 

Only a brief reference is made here to some of the significant aspects associated 
with teacher performance evaluation. The intent is to draw the attention of admin- 
istrators to their importance. 

The Principal as Evaluator. Manatt emphasizes the importance of the principal 
being a role model for teachers — as a counselor, methods expert, clinician, and 
judge of excellence in teaching and learning. If it is agreed that the process of 
teacher performance evaluation relies on a measuring of the progress made toward 
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meeting predetermined performance objectives, the principal, as the evaluator, 
must play roles in 

® classroom observation 

® conducting pre- and postobservation conferences with teachers 

® analyzing and synthesizing teacher performance and developing advisory and 
counseling strategies during summative evaluation 

® lesson analysis 

• setting improvement targets based upon high expectations for continuing 
evaluation 

In all these roles the principal must also ensure that the teacher is oriented to 
evaluation’s potentially positive outcomes. 

To play these roles effectively, the principal has to honestly assess and indeed 
closely analyze various situations of the evaluation process and decide the most 
appropriate behaviors to associate with each. The task is not easy. For instance, 
teaching style variables, teacher variables, and context variables have to be consid- 
ered together with the principal’s own biases. Conferencing techniques, legal 
considerations, methods of handling the marginal teacher, and teachers’ expecta- 
tions of formative evaluation are all difficult aspects of principals’ roles as an 
evaluator and have to be addressed. 

In an occasional paper written in 1 983, Competent Evaluators of Teaching: Their 
Knowledge, Schools, Attitudes, Manatt provides an excellent account of resources 
that are available for the training of principals and other administrators as evalua- 
tors. The same paper explores which organizational policies promote the evaluation 
of teaching. 

How to Promote Teacher Evaluation. If the concept of teacher evaluation is 
seen to be important by the school board, the superintendent, and others in authority, 
its chances of success are considerably greater than the situation where indifference 
is shown by these people. Sponsorship and promotion are important. So too is the 
emphasis that is placed on participative planning by involving the kinds of person- 
nel outlined earlier when the School Improvement Model was being discussed. 
Planning must be complete and must progress and become acceptable by the secure 
way that it is implemented. 

The total context of teacher evaluation must be seen to stand in favor of the best 
professional practice. If it is known that teacher evaluation aims at raising standards 
of student achievement, then the association of teacher evaluation for improvement 
will be recognized as a vital link to student learning. 
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The Judgment of Teacher Effectiveness Research shows that systematic ob- 
servation of teachers can produce valuable information for evaluation purposes and 
also that with adequate training, multiple evaluators can provide information that 
is more useful than that which the single evaluator can produce. Time and organ- 
izational constraints generally result in the principal or a delegated administrator 
carrying out the evaluation. It should be borne in mind, however, that the TPE 
approach does allow the involvement of multiple evaluators, particularly when 
specialized content advice and assessment are required. 

The literature on teacher evaluation is replete with discussions on the topic of 
criteria for effective teaching. The associated problems have been given promi- 
nence. However, in recent years major steps forward have been taken in the area 
of teacher competencies, or teacher performance areas, as well as criteria for 
judging them. For instance, the School Improvement Model (SIM) Project provides 
a definitive array of recommended teacher performance areas, criteria response 
modes, and standards (Blackmer et al., 1981). 

In TPE, the end-of-cycle document — the summative evaluation report — should 
contain, at the maximum, 30 criteria. Most of the items should be focused on 
classroom management, effective teaching behaviors, and interpersonal relation- 
ships. Each criterion should have an allied descriptor of teacher behavior(s) at a 
required level. It was mentioned earlier that the summative evaluation report form 
will give ratings on par, below par, or above the standard expectation. 

When the final checks have been completed, the tabulated results in report form 
are forwarded by the principal to the superintendent who is then responsible for 
summative data being made available to the board of education. 

Manatt stresses that TPE should not be used primarily to weed out inadequate 
teachers, although this may be the outcome of a summative evaluation report, 
particularly when a teacher has failed to improve after repeated evaluation cycles. 
The key element of TPE is to help a teacher improve by guided classroom 
instruction. Even after the complete set of steps for TPE are no longer needed, a 
teacher may continue to improve by self-evaluation and by having the principal 
focus the teacher’s instructional efforts on a limited number of improvement targets. 



Conclusion 

Richard Manatt has given new strength and meaning to the practice of Teacher 
Performance Evaluation. He has achieved this by his very extensive association 
with school districts and teachers and by conducting workshops and seminars to 
train principals and other administrators in the various components of TPE. His 
most important contribution, perhaps, is that he has placed TPE within the complete 
context of the school district, linking teacher performance to administrator perform- 
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ance, student achievement, and staff development. The support he has received at 
Iowa State University has been sustained and nationally beneficial. The School 
Improvement Model exemplifies these attributes. 

Effective teacher evaluation is a vital tool for both teacher improvement and the 
maintenance of a school district’s expectations. As a process it is demanding, never 
ending, and fraught with potential difficulties. A well-planned TPE approach, 
where there is thorough commitment by all concerned, helps ensure that teacher 
evaluation is both acceptable and rewarding. At a time when there is public lack of 
confidence in education, it becomes a practical imperative that school districts and 
the community as a whole learn the importance of teacher evaluation and, having 
done so, use all practical resources possible to strengthen its implementation and 
processes. 
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Toledo School District: Intern and Intervention Programs 

During the 1970s, a bitter conflict between the teachers’ union and school district 
authorities in Toledo led to increasing financial problems, teacher strikes, and 
school shutdowns. Teacher morale, school district credibility, and enrollments 
altered drastically. What appeared to be a hopeless situation was retrieved by strong 
cooperative efforts by the teachers’ union and school district management resulting 
in shared decision making in a wide range of educational activities. 

One such area was the evaluation of teachers to ensure that quality control was 
introduced and maintained. In this area the teachers’ organization took the lead, 
thus becoming the arbiter both of definitions of teacher competency and of the 
professional standards. In this regard, the Toledo system differs from most, if not 
all other school districts. 

The Toledo teacher evaluation model differs in other ways. Importantly, interest 
is focused mainly on beginning teachers and those whose performance is below 
required standards. Evaluators are skilled and experienced teachers who receive 
special training to accomplish their tasks at a high level of competence and 
acceptability. 

It is assumed that once a probationary teacher receives tenure or is not in need 
of an intervention program, very little attention of the teacher evaluation process 
is required. In fact, once a teacher qualifies for a continuing contract and appears 
to be progressing satisfactorily, formal evaluation ceases. The Toledo school district 
justifies the evaluation of comparatively few teachers on the basis of economies of 
time, of personnel resources, and financial outlay. In addition, it is considered that 
teachers most in need of professional improvement are those being evaluated. 



Introduction 

Perhaps it is only in a city such as Toledo where unions traditionally have been 
strong that the teachers’ union is able to play such a leading part in important aspects 
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of organizational decision-making, including the evaluation of teachers. It is 
interesting to note that the one very significant aspect to the resolution of the 1970s 
conflict of the was that teachers decided that professional development should 
reside with them. It is difficult to determine whether this was based on disillusion- 
ment with previous attempts at evaluation or the knowledge that having control of 
the evaluation process is a vital component of organizational decision making. 
Whatever the reason, the approach has received wide acceptance by teachers. 

Although the balance of power between the teachers’ union and administration 
remains fragile, a carefully developed scheme has been in operation since 1981. It 
is one indication of a resurgence of public support for public schools that in 1982 
a large levy bond was passed by 70 percent of the voters, the largest margin of 
support in Toledo’s history. Although there is a prevailing view that the shared, 
cooperative governing of education is working, there is also the realization that it 
must work if present gains are to be maintained. Whatever personal views are held 
by administrators, there is no doubt that the Toledo Federation of Teachers (TFT) 
is a powerful authority in decision making. Administrators are able to make few 
important decisions without at least conferring with the TFT. 

One area of strong union influence is the teacher contract. The document 
specifies not only how teachers are to be employed and what the district’s expec- 
tations of teachers are, but also states how decisions that affect teachers are to be 
made. In other words, the contract on the one hand gives stronger than ever 
protection to the teacher, but on the other makes an unequivocal statement about 
the teacher’s professional responsibilities and required levels of expertise. The 
teacher evaluation process is a dominant activity in the fulfillment of the spirit of 
the teacher contract. 

The beginning teacher (called an intern) and those who are failing to meet the 
required levels of competency, and are subject to a program called intervention, are 
those primarily involved in the Toledo evaluation process. Both the intern and 
intervention programs, by the nature of their formulation, require close collabora- 
tion between unions and administrators. Cooperation is achieved and maintained 
by a delicate balance of power. There is a realization that the health of the Toledo 
schools depends upon the strength of this collaborative effort that is central to the 
decision-making authority of the entire system. 

The emerging pattern of teacher evaluation in Toledo is showing a fine balance 
between a teacher’s rights and responsibilities; between top district office admin- 
istrators’ and principals’ authority and the union’s; and between the school-based 
and decentralized policy and procedures for the evaluation process. 
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Responsibilities for Evaluation 

There is a centralized structure for collaboration between the teachers’ union and 
school district authorities. The aim of the joint committee is to establish a coopera- 
tive continuing evaluation process to improve the quality of instruction. One of its 
main purposes is to oversee intern and intervention programs (referred to in detail 
later) by putting into place an Intern Review Board. 

All beginning teachers, who are called interns, are evaluated by teachers 
especially chosen for this task on the basis of their teaching skills, powers of 
judgment, and experience. The same teachers act as evaluators for any teachers 
whose level of competency has fallen below required standards. Although the 
principal plays no hand in the classroom evaluation of first-year interns, he or she 
will jointly decide with the union’s building committee the placement of a teacher 
to the intervention program. The president of the TFT and the assistant superinten- 
dent of personnel must concur with the decision. One reason why the form of 
evaluation adopted by Toledo has been successful is the wide-ranging support for 
the scheme. This is shown, in an organizational fashion, by the composition of the 
Intern Review Board, which is chaired in alternate years by the TFT president and 
the assistant superintendent of personnel. The principal files an evaluation report 
on the intern’s nonteaching performance at the conclusion of the probationary year. 

The principal is given the responsibility of evaluating teachers annually after 
their probationary year and until they receive tenure. Policy states that the principal 
should evaluate these teachers once every four years thereafter; but if a teacher 
gains sufficient qualifications to secure a continuing contract, formal evaluation 
ceases unless an intervention program is instituted. 

The stated aim of the Toledo program of evaluation is to enhance teacher 
development. Emphasis on counseling for both probationary and intervention 
program teachers gives a formative dimension to the model. However, it just as 
clearly serves the purpose of making decisions about a teacher’s future. For 
instance, a teacher will be granted a contract after the probationary internship year 
only if the evaluation is favorable. Moreover, if a teacher assigned to the interven- 
tion program does not receive a satisfactory evaluation, dismissal will follow. The 
program therefore has a strongly summative dimension, and it follows that account- 
ability is an important outcome of the evaluation process. Unlike other educational 
systems, the Toledo school district has taken the dominant authority for evaluation 
from the principal and given it to the specialist teacher. Like a growing number of 
other districts, Toledo realizes the importance of making early and definite deci- 
sions about a person’s suitability for the teaching profession if incompetency 
prevails. 

The duties of the Intern Review Board, which reports to the superintendent, 
include policy-making procedures for the continued improvement of the intern and 
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intervention programs and remediation of any deficiencies that are observed. The 
Board, which has public recognition, is seen as the chief authority for determining 
the regulating professional standards. It is interesting to note, however, that the 
union and management cooperation and decision-making powers may have left the 
school district board searching for ways to exercise its own authority. 

Teachers as Evaluators. By training specialist teachers to be consultants and 
evaluators and by allowing them to carry out these new duties for a period of up to 
three years (either full or part time), the school district is making a visible 
commitment to evaluation. In the early 1980s, when the scheme was commencing, 
an annual allocation of $80,000 was given to support the cost of substitute teachers, 
the training of teachers to be evaluators, and curriculum and other resource 
materials necessary for the intern and intervention programs. Leaders of the Toledo 
approach to evaluation maintain that the process is cost efficient, since finances are 
devoted to teachers needing assistance for their professional development and 
teacher assessment to maintain the health of the system. 

The thoroughness of the activities undertaken by the Intern Review Board is 
well recognized. As an example, potential evaluators are rigorously screened and 
trained. The Board also provides ways to assess the quality of the work of these 
specialist teachers and the credibility of their evaluation reports. 

The most important commitment, perhaps, is to the strength of the teaching 
profession itself. As has been mentioned, the teaching contract defines negotiated 
work rules that have been developed by teachers themselves. Moreover, the contract 
document places with practitioners the responsibility of determining who enters 
and leaves the profession. These are sound reasons why those who are involved in 
the process are committed to its success. 

The principal or delegated supervisor is responsible for first-year teachers who 
have had some professional experience (and therefore are not called interns), the 
second year probationary teachers, those teachers who have yet to receive a 
contract, and all other staff once every four years except those who are qualified 
for a continuing contract. In practice, many teachers complete 45 months of 
successful teaching experience, obtain a master’s degree, and thereby become 
exempt from formal evaluation. The possibility of such a teacher falling from grace 
and having to enter an intervention program is remote. 

As the general evaluation program is considerably less important than the intern 
and intervention programs, it will be commented on only briefly here. 

At the completion of the probationary period, evaluation is an infrequent 
activity. An exception occurs when a teacher returns from inactive status; in this 
situation evaluation takes place in the same manner as for a beginning probationary 
teacher. 
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The General Evaluation Program 

Procedures for General Evaluation. The following five steps occur: 

1. There is a preliminary conference in which the principal or supervisor 
outlines evaluation procedures and personal goal setting with a teacher at 
the beginning of the school year. 

2. During the first few months, a teacher is observed and the evaluator assesses 
the teacher’s performance. 

3. The first observation conference takes place to establish specific perform- 
ance goals. 

4. There is a deliberate time lapse to allow the teacher to develop these goals. 

5. After observations there is a concluding conference in which the evaluator 
completes the summary evaluation form, which is based on the performance 
goals that were established as a basis for the evaluation. 

First year teachers not involved in the internship program are observed at least 
3 times during the cycle and second year teachers at least twice. Each observation 
period extends for a minimum of 20 minutes. If the initial evaluation results in an 
unsatisfactory rating, an additional observation period is held. In general terms, 
attention during the evaluation period is given to teaching procedures, classroom 
management, knowledge of subject, professional characteristics, and professional 
conduct. These criteria for judgment apply also to four-year contract teachers. 
Conforming to school district policy, the contract outlines the procedures for the 
evaluation. 

Principals also evaluate substitute teachers on a regular basis, a procedure that 
is important in Toledo as these teachers are placed on a priority listing, according 
to performance, when vacancies occur. 

Observations about the Process. Dr. Linda Darling-Hammond, who observed 
the Toledo approach to evaluation during the early 1980s, commented that teachers 
thought that evaluation would be improved by 

• more frequent observation 

• assessment by peers in the subject-matter area, or grade level, of the evaluatee 

• emphasis on teaching competence and subject matter knowledge rather than 
classroom management 

• a supportive approach offering guidance in a “continual process of consult- 
ation and problem-solving” 
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These observations are recorded on page 140 of a document that was largely 
incorporated into a Rand publication, Teacher Evaluation: A Study of Effective 
Practices (1984). 

Darling-Hammond also observed that teachers appeared to want a more clinical 
approach in which a colleague gives advice based upon his or her own area of 
teaching expertise and comments on classroom problems. Teachers nonetheless 
seemed somewhat ambivalent about existing procedures. While they saw the 
necessity of contract provisions allowing protection against harassment, they also 
sought an improvement-orientated process. As things stand, the general evaluation 
process is carried out mainly for the purpose of contract decisions in line with stated 
policy and procedures. To this extent, there has to be a degree of accountability in 
the process. 

Darling-Hammond also observed that principals and other supervisors with a 
large number of teachers to evaluate neglect the time for proper supervision. As a 
result, evaluation tends to receive lower priority than the demands of day-by-day 
management. According to Darling-Hammond: “Standardization of teacher evalu- 
ation practices, to the extent that it exists, results largely from due process and 
grievance procedures,” (p. 142). Because constraints are placed on evaluator time 
and because teachers who perform poorly are rarely improved, the regular teacher 
evaluation process, protected as it is, is seen by many as a mere formality. 

Such is not the case with the intern and intervention programs of evaluation. 



The Intern and Intervention Programs 

Both the intern and intervention programs are well organized and successful. 
Highly skilled and experienced teachers supervise and assist both beginning 
teachers and experienced teachers whose classroom performance is notably defi- 
cient. These consulting teachers have the dual task of supervision for improvement 
and evaluation. 

Consulting Teachers. A teacher who becomes both an effective helper of teach- 
ers and evaluator of their performance must be outstanding. Apart from teaching 
skills and requisite experience, they need the appropriate temperament and status 
in the eyes of other teachers to be considered effective judges. Toledo prides itself 
in selecting the right teachers as consultants to carry out these duties, which appear 
to be somewhat in conflict. 

During the period of up to 3 years when they are released from classroom duties, 
the consulting teachers associate with no more than 10 intern or intervention 
teachers per year. An observation period takes place once every 2 weeks, with more 
frequent consultations on all major aspects of classroom management, teaching 
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techniques, and approaches to the teaching of particular subjects. As closely as 
possible there is a matching of the grade level or the subject teaching level of both 
the consulting teacher and the teacher being assisted. On those occasions when the 
subject area match is not possible, the consulting teacher is encouraged to call on 
the assistance of a senior teacher to help cope with the evaluation of the intern’s or 
intervention teacher’s competence in a particular subject area. 

Selection. The success of both the intern and the intervention programs depends 
on the skills of consulting teachers and their professional esteem. The Intern Review 
Board selects teachers after careful screening. Teachers must have had five years 
of successful teaching and their applications must be supported by five references, 
including the teacher’s building principal, building representative, and teachers. 
Selection is based on qualities such as teaching excellence, leadership, classroom 
management skills, competence in various situations, ability to teach different 
students in creative ways and, importantly, human relations and communications 
skills. 

An inservice program, initially of three days’ duration, is held for consulting 
teachers. A common framework familiarizes them with appropriate procedures, a 
range of evaluation techniques, and their role and that of the Intern Review Board. 

Role of the Board. The Intern Review Board, which has five teacher and four 
administrative representatives, assigns consulting teachers, organizes appropriate 
inservice programs for both consultants and interns, and manages the budget of 
these programs. Toward the end of the school year the consulting teacher makes 
recommendations to the Board; these are contained in the teacher’s evaluation 
report. Having considered these recommendations the Board, in turn, sends its 
recommendations to the superintendent who informs the school board of the 
decision either to terminate the probationary period of an intern (or the contract of 
an intervention teacher) or to continue the probationary contract into a second year. 
Such is the strength of the selection process that the overturning of a consultant 
teacher’s recommendations has been extremely rare. 

Implementing the Intern Program. As interns usually have little or no prior 
teaching experience apart from teaching practicums, some forms of induction into 
the teaching profession are essential. Too often, however, the importance of 
assistance to these beginning teachers has been either ignored by school districts 
or given scant attention. Moreover, when it is considered that only those worthy of 
entering the teaching profession should be allowed to do so, an organized program 
of induction, development, and evaluation is essential. Toledo is convinced that it 
is achieving these worthy ends. 
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Both the teachers’ union and school district management have to agree to the 
program continuing beyond a particular year. This process allows a review of 
procedures and a recommitment to policy and practice. 

Depending upon the number of interns to be helped, not all consulting teachers’ 
services have been needed each year. Subject specialization also plays a part in 
assignment by the Board. The Board meets four to six times each year to discuss 
progress, make adjustments as difficulties arise, give further advice on guidelines, 
and generally ensure that the program is being implemented as smoothly as 
possible. 

Darling-Hammond observed that consulting teachers have found their work to 
be “exciting and challenging, and an opportunity for both professional and personal 
growth” (p. 147). Interns have found the intensive supervision and consequent 
advice helpful. Their personal skills and self-confidence have grown as a result of 
the process. The more knowledgeable the consultants in their particular subject 
area, the more useful and constructive has been the advice given. 

Other teachers speak well of the intern program, finding it valuable because it 
screens out those who would not be good teachers, potentially raises the status of 
the profession, and eventually should obviate the need for the intervention program. 

The question of the authority of a beginning teacher remains a sensitive one in 
Toledo. The Intern Review Board has ruled that the principals have essentially 
relinquished control of interns until their second probationary year. While princi- 
pals are willing to follow the Board’s decision, some are seeking further commu- 
nication with consultants so that they may more adequately be able to evaluate 
teachers in their second probationary year. 

Despite some not unexpected organizational reservations, the goodwill and 
cooperation extended to the intern program has assured its strong implementation. 

Implementing the Intervention Program. Any program designed to improve 
poor teachers and to dismiss them if predetermined levels of competency are not 
reached is both bold and courageous. Given the troublesome 1970s, the implemen- 
tation of the intervention program in Toledo in the 1980s was amazing. The extent 
to which this implementation has been successful may be attributed directly to the 
collaboration between union and administrative leaders and the general desire to 
improve the status of the profession. 

A teacher is placed on intervention only if the building committee and the 
principal agree that it should happen. The identification of the teacher may be made 
by either the principal or the building committee. To help with this decision making 
the TFT has published a description of a likely candidate for an intervention 
program. It stresses that only a teacher who is having severe problems with students 
because of poor teaching skills or inadequate classroom management should be 
considered an obvious candidate for intervention. 
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The publication goes on to say that such a teacher will be assigned a consultant 
to help with the solving of these severe problems. Acceptance of the assigned 
teacher is mandatory. The document also states that at the conclusion of the 
intervention period a decision may be made about the future employment of the 
teacher. 

A third year teacher is considered a prime candidate for intervention because, 
at the conclusion of the third year of probation, a decision is made about termination 
of contract or the offering of a four year contract. In considering a teacher for 
intervention reporting, representatives are urged by the TFT to use common sense. 
Selection decisions must be based on a general recognition that in a particular 
school a teacher’s performance is severely deficient. Obviously, any such decision 
is very important, since the intervention program may lead to dismissal. 

Further precautions are taken about selection. Before discussing an intervention 
candidate with the principal, building representatives must contact the TFT office. 
Similarly, the principal must discuss a possible candidate for intervention with the 
personnel office before taking up the matter with the building committee. When 
the principal and the building committee have reached a decision that intervention 
should proceed, formal notification to the teacher comes from the personnel office. 

Unlike the intern program, the intervention process has no time limit. Procedures 
follow much the same format as that for the intern except that the intervention 
program is far more intensive. Having heard progress reports for an intervention 
teacher by the consulting teacher, the Intern Review Board decides whether to stop, 
modify, or continue the program. At any stage the Board may decide to renew or 
terminate a contract. All observations and discussions are carefully documented, 
and the consulting teacher may be subjected to intensive questioning by the board 
as it strives to make the most appropriate decision. 

The Toledo intervention program has worked well, although with some initial 
reticence and even apprehension. The thorough and professional manner in which 
the process has been conducted has reassured the teachers. The high level of 
assistance offered to teachers in the intervention program has perhaps been the 
greatest source of reassurance. 

The program has assisted principals in two ways. First, the problem of the poor 
teacher unwilling or unable to improve his or her performance has been satisfacto- 
rily addressed. And second, the difficult tasks of supervising, attempting to im- 
prove, evaluating, and possibly recommending dismissal have been removed from 
the principal’s shoulders. 

Other Avenues for Teacher Development. Because the intern-intervention 
evaluation program involves comparatively few teachers, and because other teach- 
ers are evaluated rather infrequently or not at all, further avenues for teacher 
development exist in Toledo. Again, these have resulted from collaboration be- 
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tween the teachers’ union and the school authorities. Included in this category are 
the School Consultation Program, which commenced in 1978, and the Employee 
Assistance Program, designed and introduced by administration and union coop- 
eration in 1983. The purpose of both programs is to offer resources to teachers who 
voluntarily request professional or personal support. 

The School Consultation Program provides two teacher consultants, temporarily 
released from other duties, to give instructional assistance to teachers. Coordinated 
by a joint committee of board and union appointees, the program has been widely 
accepted and used by teachers. The purpose of the Employee Assistance Program 
(EAP) is to offer the services of a full-time counselor to any employee who needs 
assistance with personal problems that may be affecting his or her professional 
program. Experience has shown that the EAP in some instances provides either an 
essential complement, or alternative, to the intervention program. These two 
programs also support the voluntary staff development programs that offer teachers 
a wide range and variety of courses for both professional and personal development. 



Assessing the Intern and Intervention Programs 

As mentioned earlier, a critical analysis was made of the Toledo system for teacher 
evaluation by Darling-Hammond et al. ( 1 984). One of the most significant findings 
was that the process extended well beyond the evaluation of minimal competence 
and indeed went considerably toward attaining the stated aim of establishing by 
management and teacher cooperation an ongoing process to improve the quality of 
instruction. The analysis selected three aspects of the process, namely, the validity, 
the reliability, and the utility to assess the worth of the Toledo intern and interven- 
tion programs. 

Validity. The validity of the evaluation programs rests on the extent to which they 
accurately assess teaching competency as defined by the criteria agreed to by union 
and school district authorities. The central figures are the consulting teachers and 
their ability to comprehend and assess the teaching practices and standards shown 
by the teacher being evaluated. 

As an essential part of validity, the consulting teacher must judge the accuracy, 
comprehensiveness, and the appropriateness of the subject content of the lesson as 
well as the teaching methods used to enhance student learning. Assuming that 
consensus about content and method exist, the validity of the process is gauged by 
the extent to which the evaluator assesses the efficacy of these standards during the 
course of a lesson. The conclusion was reached that the intern and intervention 
programs generally met the various criteria of validity. 
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There was also general agreement that consulting teachers have the ability to 
assess the policy of teaching competency based on prespecified criteria and that, 
supporting this, consulting teachers are respected by their peers for their expertise 
in particular teaching areas. 

To the extent to which consulting teachers are assigned to evaluate teachers 
taking lessons outside their specific areas of content expertise, validity falls. This 
potential fault in the system has been considerably remedied during the past few 
years. 

Another problem that is shared by all evaluation systems is the lack of consensus 
about what constitutes commonly acceptable standards of practice. To a large 
degree Toledo appears to have overcome this problem by accepting the teachers’ 
choice of appropriate levels of teacher practices and ways of processing their 
implementation. 

The organization of the Toledo system adds considerably to its credibility. The 
composition of the Intern Review Board, its policies that work out in practice, and 
the process for the selection of consulting teachers who have been recommended 
for a wide range of personal and professional strengths, all imbue confidence. 

Reliability. Reliability in the evaluation process depends upon the consistency 
of methods of measurement across evaluators and across observations. The very 
nature of teaching makes it difficult to be certain about reliability, since neither 
teaching nor judging characteristics can be completely anticipated in advance. 

Nevertheless, in general terms the Toledo system may be considered reliable 
mainly because of the strength of the reporting process. To begin with, only a small 
number of consulting teachers is selected, thus potentially reducing the range of 
variability. More significant is the regular meeting of consulting teachers with the 
Intern Review Board, which insists upon a standard and consistent approach to 
evaluation and to reporting. For instance, a common framework is developed for 
deciding that the quality of teaching is outstanding, satisfactory, or unsatisfactory. 

The frequency of classroom observations strengthens the reliability of evalu- 
ation programs. When observations are supported by extensive and detailed con- 
sultation, there develops a strong understanding between the evaluator and the 
teacher about what is being observed and evaluated. Finally, the small number of 
evaluators in the many schools comprising the system also enhances the reliability 
as these evaluators develop uniform standards for use in all schools. 

Utility. Assessors of the Toledo system viewed its utility from two points of view. 
First, they looked at how well and how fairly it was measuring what was important 
to assess; and second, they investigated how well the process was achieving the 
planned outcomes of the evaluation process without excessive financial and politi- 
cal costs. 
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An important measure of the program’s utility was whether it was succeeding 
in helping teachers to achieve a predetermined and acceptable level of teaching 
competency, or warning the system if this level was not being attained. It was found 
that both goals were being achieved without disruption to the system or harming 
teacher morale. 

The investigators concluded that three critical factors ensured the utility of the 
intern-intervention evaluation programs: 

1 . It was seen to be a carefully managed process conducted by evaluators who 
had no competing responsibilities. 

2. It was a tightly focused effort that used limited resources to reach a carefully 
defined subset of teachers. 

3. It was a collaborative effort that engaged the key political actors in the 
design, implementation, and ongoing redesign of the process. 

Continued improvements over the past few years have further strengthened the 
utility of the process. Its emphasis on consistency of approach, limiting the number 
of interns being evaluated by a consulting teacher, and focusing on two specific 
groups of teachers needing special assistance are aspects of the approach that are 
becoming increasingly acceptable as a cost-effective means of facilitating both 
teacher improvement and meeting the needs of the organization. 



Conclusion 

Although it might be argued that the Toledo system fails to reach most teachers and 
that a program involving so few cannot greatly affect organizational improvement, 
there is evidence that the intern-intervention program has a favorable spill-over 
effect. It has changed the character of union and management relationships and 
enhanced the political climate for the implementation of teacher improvement 
beyond the evaluation process itself. With the acceptance of the new approach to 
evaluation and a perceptible strengthening of aspects of the organization as a whole, 
the collaborative concept of decision making by union and management has been 
enhanced. Early suspicions and tensions are receding. While disagreements be- 
tween teachers and administrators exist, the approach to resolving these is chang- 
ing. The organization, which is led by participative decision making, has tended to 
overcome problems before they assume too large a dimension. 

The approach to evaluation in Toledo may have strengthened teachers’ rights, 
but it also has made them more aware of their professional responsibilities. The 
intern-intervention programs create and reinforce a professional concept of teach- 
ing. Teachers realize that they are responsible for the maintenance and development 
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of professional standards. One likely outcome is that public confidence in the 
educational system will continue to increase. A tax-paying public requires an 
acceptable level of teacher competency and mechanisms for school district account- 
ability. Toledo has demonstrated that its approach to evaluation can go a consider- 
able way toward achieving these desired ends. 

Note: As an outcome of internal (political) concerns, Toledo School District has 
very recently discontinued the model for teacher evaluation described here. Nev- 
ertheless, the principles contained in the model retain their intrinsic worth. 
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Principal and Peer Evaluation of Teachers for Professional 

Development 



By Anthony Shinkfield 

The research-based, positive evaluation methodology for the professional develop- 
ment of teachers, developed by Shinkfield 2 during the mid-70s, has been applied 
widely in schools, particularly in Australia. One Australian school using the 
methodology is St Peter’s College, Adelaide, where for the past decade, modified 
versions of the methodology have been used with notable success. 

Although one attractive feature of this approach is its flexibility, which has given 
rise to an imaginative array of procedures according to a particular school’s context, 
the basic principles underlying the approach do not vary. An implicit assumption 
of the approach is that improved teaching performance will be beneficial for student 
learning. The guiding principles are as follows: 

1. There must be acceptance of teacher evaluation within the school as an 
integral part of educational process. 

2. In the process of evaluation, teacher development will occur only if a 
constructive approach is followed. 

3. Collaboration and mutual respect between teacher and evaluator are essential. 

4. General agreement among concerned parties about the school mission and 
job assignments must precede implementation of a plan of teacher evalu- 
ation. 

5. Teacher self-appraisal must become a significant part of the process. 

Personnel evaluation has always been important in order to meet demands for 
teacher accountability. It is hoped, however, that educators will give increased 
attention to using evaluation of teacher performance to improve instruction. The 
St. Peter’s College method holds firmly to the fundamental principle that personnel 
evaluation is not only for accountability but must also be an integral part of the 
educational process within any school. While formative evaluation for professional 
development may, in certain situations, be replaced by summative evaluation for 
accountability, the initial emphasis should reside in the former role of teacher 
evaluation. 



2 A South Australian with extensive experience in educational evaluation, Anthony Shinkfield is 
a member of CREATE’ S National Advisory Panel. 
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The theory underlying the model described here stresses positive appraisal 
techniques that include the emphasis being given to self-evaluation, constructive 
feedback, an open climate during discussions between evaluator and teacher, and 
a strong commitment by both to a teacher’s professional development. 

Although the approach has been used mainly in independent schools like St. 
Peter’s College, there is no reason why it should not be appropriate to public 
schools. In either situation, evaluation must be grounded in advance agreements 
and collaboration between the concerned parties. A handbook of procedures must 
demonstrate the involvement and support of individual school councils, teacher 
associations, teachers themselves, and principals. 



Responsibility of the Principal as Evaluator 

The St. Peter’s approach assumes that the school principal will be the evaluator, or 
one of two evaluators, and also chairman of the “Assessment Committee.” The 
composition of this committee is addressed in the next section. It may be said, with 
justification, that many principals are ill-equipped to assume these tasks without 
the help of specific training. The importance of evaluator credibility is also referred 
to later. 

The stance taken here is that the evaluation of staff is one of the most essential 
responsibilities of any school principal. Whether trained or not in the various areas 
of instructional responsibility, the school principal must examine the performance 
of staff members in order to provide constructive feedback and to make decisions 
that affect individual teachers and the school itself. While some delegation of 
administrative responsibilities is appropriate, the ultimate responsibility for the 
professional development of staff, including evaluation and curriculum matters, 
must reside with the principal. 

Even if principals are not knowledgeable in evaluation techniques, they can 
quickly develop a sufficient level of proficiency in evaluation if they give it high 
priority. Study of judiciously selected evaluation writings is useful but perhaps not 
as important as a strong personal motivation by a principal to reap the organizational 
benefits of an ongoing, positive personnel evaluation process that is accepted by 
staff. 

The Assessment Committee (or Panel). The St. Peter’s method essentially in- 
volves an Assessment Committee consisting of three persons: the teacher being 
evaluated, a peer nominated by that teacher, and the principal. 

As the evaluation is designed to extend throughout a school year, and as the 
principal’s time is limited, it has been found that a school may not be able to evaluate 
more than four teachers each year unless other administrators are involved. For this 
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reason, from time to time other administrators (for example, a deputy principal) 
may replace the headmaster/principal as the chairperson of the Assessment Com- 
mittee. 

With such administrative support, it should be possible to evaluate most mem- 
bers of even a larger school staff once every two years. Much depends, however, 
on the commitment of those who are involved, including their willingness to 
undertake some training and evaluation, and the total cohort of evaluators that a 
school is able to develop. 

In practice, it is more usual to concentrate initially on beginning teachers and 
those who are more experienced teachers who seek or need redirection or remoti- 
vation for teaching. At St. Peter’s College, a beginning teacher’s contract states that 
evaluation will occur for induction and professional development purposes. The 
contract also states that a review after one year will determine whether tenure will 
be offered. The emphasis, however, is on the positive nature of evaluation as defined 
earlier. Experienced teachers, particularly those whose instructional methods and 
curriculum knowledge have changed little with the passage of years, may need more 
persuasion to undergo evaluation. Nonetheless, this group too has shown increasing 
willingness to participate in teacher evaluation, particularly after the process was 
seen to be advantageous for their peers. 

For the sake of simplicity, it will be assumed that the usual situation prevails in 
which the principal is the chairperson of the Assessment Committee. The word 
“peer” encompasses any third staff member chosen by the teacher being evaluated. 
In the St. Peter’s situation, the peer has been a fellow classroom teacher, a head of 
subject department, or a grade-level supervisor. 

Evaluator Roles, Training, and Credibility. Evaluator roles, training, and 
credibility are three interconnected functions of the evaluation process. Those 
participating in evaluation must know the role they are to play including, impor- 
tantly, their responsibilities. 

In the model being presented, policies play a vital part in role definition. Just as 
the design of the system must be both clear and specific, so too must be the roles 
of the principal (or whoever is chairperson of the Committee), the teacher being 
evaluated, and the third member of the Committee. It is important, in the St. Peter’s 
situation, that the teacher being evaluated completely understands that self-ap- 
praisal and constructive outcomes of evaluation depend upon the teacher himself 
or herself. While the whole process will help an individual teacher to improve 
professionally, motivation must be an essential part of the role played by the teacher. 

The principal, as chairperson of the committee, must obviously be thoroughly 
conversant with policy and procedures and also be able to explain these to a teacher 
in a convincing fashion. It is essential also that the third member of the Committee 
understands and supports the evaluation process and its intended outcomes. Pre- 
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dominant, however, is the leadership role of the principal, since this person must 
ensure that an Assessment Committee forms and functions in a satisfactory and 
positive fashion. 

It has been found that a minimum training period for principals, or others who 
are to lead Assessment Committees, is a complete day of inservice work. During 
this time basic principles of evaluation are presented, the Shinkfield model offered 
as one approach if a formative evaluation emphasis is required, and sessions offered 
in such aspects of evaluation as conferencing, observational skills, analyzing and 
synthesizing information from observations and other sources, and report writing. 
Relevant evaluation materials are sent to conferees approximately a week in 
advance of the inservice day. The value of reading and attempting to understand 
these materials is always advised. There is no doubt that the potentially good 
evaluators are those who give high priority to the importance of training as an 
adjunct to the implementation and development of teacher evaluation in their own 
schools. 

Any evaluator’s credibility is increased by the strength of assessment policies, 
the cogency of the design or model that is to fulfill aspects of the policy, and the 
clarity and specificity of the procedures that are used. Principals who have adopted 
the St. Peter’s model for teacher evaluation have been strongly urged to set a 
credible foundation before any evaluation process commences. If they know 
precisely why teachers are being evaluated; whether procedures are appropriate, 
justified, and accurate; and whether instruments for gathering information will 
provide consistent indicators of the performance of teachers being assessed — to 
name some of the many important aspects of teacher evaluation — then strong 
starting points have been established. 

With these assumptions in mind, we move on to the various stages, principles, 
and procedures of the approach. This section will include evaluation strategies 
designed to promote individual professional growth. It will take into account 
different professional development needs, career stages, teaching context and the 
creation of motivation needed for change to occur. 



Stage One: Climate and Policy 

The essential foundation for the success of any teacher evaluation program is that 
it must be seen in a positive light by all those involved. Firmly establishing an 
improvement orientation, then, is of vital importance. This responsibility resides 
with the principal who must communicate to staff the importance of a successful 
teacher evaluation program for the continuing health of the school and for promot- 
ing the success and positive self-image of each professional in the school. At St. 
Peter’s this has been achieved basically through a number of staff meetings and 
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subsequent inservice courses with small groups participating. Although this task 
may appear daunting initially, once staff are involved and can see the purpose of 
what is being promoted, acceptance becomes a real possibility. 

If the principal is not personally convinced about the importance of evaluation 
or is hesitant or unenthusiastic, staff will quickly become either disillusioned, 
skeptical, or disinterested. 

The principal must emphasize 

• that personnel evaluation is designed to help both the individual and the 
institution 

• that a professional, open climate will prevail during all stages of the evaluation 
process 

• that teacher job satisfaction will be heightened, and student learning skills 
increased 

• that the prime purpose of the evaluation is for teacher improvement and not 
for teacher’s future employment prospects 

• that, in keeping with the professional nature of the evaluation, collected 
information and discussions will be kept confidential 

If teachers realize that they are accountable both to their students and their 
organization, they should welcome a thorough review of their progress. If this is 
coupled with a general staff feeling that an evaluation is worthwhile, satisfactory 
outcomes are assured. 

Written Evaluation Procedures. Written documentation is essential in the St. 
Peter’s situation. Almost a decade ago, representatives of the staff association and 
administration met to agree upon policy and procedures. It was agreed by all 
concerned that these would be straightforward and as brief as possible. It was also 
decided that they should be flexible to make sensible changes. In fact, a number of 
modifications have been made over the years, but the general precepts of the 
guiding model have not altered. Several schools, following a similar approach as 
St. Peter’s, have included teacher evaluation procedures in staff handbooks. 

In general terms the St. Peter’s staff evaluation documentation follows the stages 
outlined in this chapter. For this reason and more importantly because such 
documentation must be significantly and closely allied to the context of a particular 
school and its needs, a sample of the St. Peter’s documentation is not given. In any 
case, as has been mentioned, some changes, particularly in forms and documenta- 
tion, have been made to meet new circumstances or to acknowledge that the 
school’s grasp of personnel evaluation has strengthened with practice. 

It is interesting to note that over the years, with the success of the approach and 
accumulated knowledge, credibility for teacher evaluation has also increased. 
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Although it is difficult to prove, there is a feeling that teacher evaluation has 
positively influenced other aspects of school life beyond the teacher’s own class- 
room. 

Once policy documentation was completed at St. Peter’s College, initial confer- 
ences were held with teachers who volunteered to be the first to undertake the 
evaluation process. In most subsequent years, there have been more teachers 
requesting evaluation than could be accommodated. 



Stage Two: Initial Conference(s) 

It is probably true that the initial conference can make or break the potential success 
of the evaluation process. Very few of us wish to be subjected to critical appraisal, 
and most become defensive, particularly when imperfections begin to be exposed 
to the light of day. It is insufficient to simply emphasize that the confidentiality, at 
all stages, will be assured. The principal must develop a feeling of mutual respect 
between teacher and evaluator and a sense that an exciting professional enterprise 
is being undertaken for the benefit of the teacher and the school. To achieve these 
ends, the principal must carefully consider the strategy and words to be used, 
bearing in mind that an approach applicable to one teacher may be inappropriate 
for another. 

The First Meeting. As has been mentioned, the teacher is given the right (which 
invariably has been accepted) to choose the third person who, with the teacher and 
the principal (or a deputized administrator) comprise the Assessment Committee. 
The offer is made at the first meeting with the principal and, if accepted, the third 
person will be present at most subsequent conferences. It has been found in practice 
that the teacher sometimes appreciates the advice of the principal about who best 
can provide support and professional expertise for effective evaluation to proceed. 
Nonetheless, the final decision is made by the teacher. 

The chairperson of the Assessment Committee must make abundantly clear the 
purpose for the evaluation. The aim is teacher improvement. Under no circum- 
stances must the chairperson allow his or her biases to predominate or even appear 
during this first meeting. If the teacher knows that the purpose of the evaluation is 
professional improvement, then there need be no endeavor to hide potential 
weaknesses nor in any way to “whitewash” the outcomes of classroom observa- 
tions. 

Next, the principal outlines procedures that will be adopted during the remainder 
of the evaluation. These are based directly on the documentation for teacher 
evaluation procedures that exist at a particular time. It is important that the principal 
set aside sufficient uninterrupted time for all of the teacher’s concerns to be 
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addressed in a thorough fashion. At the end of the conference, the teacher must be 
convinced that the process will be advantageous both personally and institutionally. 

Second Meeting. The second meeting, at which the complete panel is present, 
closely follows the first. This meeting has two main purposes: 

1 . to emphasize the importance of self evaluation 

2. to lay the groundwork for one of the most significant aspects of the 
evaluation process, namely, written statements about a teacher’s strengths 
and weaknesses 

These two evaluation elements are closely linked, often inextricably entwined. 

The principal as an evaluator, or indeed others involved in the teacher assessment 
process, fundamentally act only as catalysts in the important matter of teacher 
improvement. It is the teacher who is responsible for his or her own professional 
development. For this reason, self-appraisal is a vital component of all that follows. 
Where teachers see the importance of wishing to control their own professional 
growth, evaluation is seen as an integral part of the process. 

The teacher is asked toconsider teaching strengths and weaknesses; the teacher’s 
claimed strengths and weaknesses then form the basis of procedures from that time. 
Moreover, the principal states that the other two members of the Assessment 
Committee will also formulate lists of the teacher’s strengths and weaknesses. The 
principal should comment that those lists compiled by the chairperson of the 
committee and the peer person will most likely be more general and less objective 
than those that are thoughtfully made by the teacher. Practice has shown that when 
the three lists of strengths and weaknesses are compared, there is considerable 
overlap. If nothing else, a basis is formed for a substantial list of weaknesses, about 
which performance objectives may be drawn, and strengths that give the teacher 
the assurance that much has already been achieved. 

A couple of things occur at this second early meeting. The St. Peter’s College 
Teacher Competency and Duties List is handed to the teacher as a guide in the 
formulation of strengths and weaknesses. This Competency and Duties List, which 
is displayed in Table 4-1, is an adapted version of that produced by Redfern in 1 980 
(pp. 21-23). The teacher is told that this Competency and Duties List will form the 
major part of the next stage in the evaluation process. The teacher is also requested 
to align perceived strengths and weaknesses with the terms contained in the duty 
statement given to the teacher at the time of employment. Each teacher’s duty 
statement contains the school’s expectations with respect to classroom procedures, 
involvement in school activities beyond the classroom, and an understanding of the 
school’s traditions and culture. 
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Table 4-1 . St. Peter’s College Teacher Competency and Duties List — A Teacher’s 
Responsibility Objectives Stated as Criteria 

1. The School Culture 

1.1 Has knowledge of the basic aims of the School as stated in Standard Procedures. 

1 .2 Uses a knowledge of the School’s history and traditions in classroom situations. 

1 .3 Makes appropriate reference to the School Rules to remind students of their 
responsibilities and the necessity for an orderly way of life among all members of 
the School Community. 

1 .4 Follows set procedures for morning classroom prayers and other rituals as appropri- 
ate to a School with a Church of England (Anglican) foundation. 

1 .5 Understands and makes use of a student referral system. 

2. Planning and Organizing 

2.1 Makes short- and long-range curriculum (syllabus) plans. 

2.2 Correlates individual objectives laid down by the Curriculum Committee and 
individual Departmental Committees. 

2.3 Adheres to the principles laid down by the Curriculum Committee and individual 
Departmental Committees. 

2.4 Plans appropriate sequence of skills. 

2.5 Has an ongoing program to diagnose and assess the needs and progress of individual 
students. 

2.6 Adjusts physical environment to accommodate variety in learning situations as may 
be appropriate from time to time. 

2.7 Co-operates with others in planning daily schedules of activities both within and 
without the classroom. 

2.8 Manages time efficiently. 

2.9 Keeps accurate records. 

2.10 Adheres to all procedures laid down in Standard Procedures for planning and organizing. 

2.11 Prepares reports that reflect accurately the progress of students. 

3. Motivating Students to Learn 

3.1 Motivates by positive feedback and praise. 

3.2 Is responsive to the needs, aptitudes, talents, and learning styles of students. 

3.3 Develops learning activities that are challenging to students. 

3.4 Provides opportunities for student expression in a variety of ways, both spoken and 
written. 

3.5 Stimulates students to participate in class discussions and activities (emphasis here 
is on participation by all students). 

3.6 Generates a sense of enthusiasm among students. 

3 .7 Helps students experience social and intellectual satisfactions. 

3.8 Relates curriculum to situations both within and without the School. 
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Table 4-1 . (continued) 

3.9 Stimulates participation by judicious use of questioning. 

4. Relationships With Students 

4.1 Stimulates an orderly, disciplined student atmosphere by: 

4.1.1 anticipating instances of undiscipline 

4.1.2 acting immediately to restore sensible discipline 

4.1.3 maintaining a friendly classroom climate (never speaking down to students) 

4.1.4 being fair and consistent in methods of punishing acts of undiscipline 

4.1.5 showing warmth and understanding in these dealings. 

4.2 Collects pertinent information about students and maintains the confidentiality of 
this documentation. 

4.3 Counsels students individually and in groups. 

4.4 Promotes an open but controlled atmosphere, enabling students to express their opinions. 

4.5 Helps students develop positive self-concepts. 

4.6 Encourages students to define realistic goals for themselves. 

4.7 Shows concern for students who have personal problems or handicaps. 

4.8 Encourages students to strive for high achievement and excellence according to 
their abilities. 

4.9 Utilizes the resources of student personnel staff services (Housemasters, Chaplains, 
Career Master) as appropriate. 

4.10 Makes self available for conferences with students (for personal or collective prob- 
lems, or concerns, or clarifications). 

4.11 Guides students in the observance of fair and democratic principles. 

4.12 Manages behavioral problems on an individual basis and attempts to solve these 
personally while recognizing the necessity to seek help from administrators where 
appropriate. 

4.13 Has a sound rapport with students while maintaining a professional social distance. 

5. Utilizing Resources 

5.1 Is aware of available resources in the Library and other places as appropriate. 

5.2 Uses a variety of available resources. 

5.3 Uses the physical environment of the School (both buildings and grounds) to 
support learning activities. 

5.4 Adapts available resources to individual needs of students. 

5.5 Uses the services of specialists (e.g., Heads of Departments) in the selection and 
utilization of resources. 

5.6 Uses equipment and materials effectively. 

6. Instructional Techniques 

6.1 Encourages students to think. 
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Table 4-1. (continued) 

6.2 Uses a variety of teaching techniques. 

6.3 Uses a variety of instructional materials. 

6.4 Varies opportunity for creative expression. 

6.5 Helps students apply their experience to life situations. 

6.6 Conducts stimulating class discussions which are always under the control of the 
teacher and firmly directed by that person. 

6.7 Encourages the development of individual interests and creative activities. 

6.8 Uses appropriate assessment techniques to measure student progress. 

6.9 Assists students to evaluate their own development in a particular subject. 

6.10 Enables students to share in carrying out classroom activities. 

6.11 Shows flexibility to carrying out teaching activities. 

6.12 Creates an atmosphere of mutual respect between students and teacher. 

6.13 Enables students to learn how to work independently and in groups. 

6.14 Promotes group cohesiveness and team spirit. 

6.15 Uses questioning to involve all members of the class and to evaluate extent of stu- 
dents’ grasp of old and new concepts. 

6.16 Develops an interesting array of techniques (both formal and informal) for the 
assessment of student work. 

7. Relationships with Parents 

7.1 Makes adequate use of parent evenings. 

7.2 Encourages parents to discuss problems relevant to their children. 

7.3 Interprets learning programs to parents. 

7.4 Stresses a positive approach in School/parent relationships. 

8. Professional Development and Responsibility 

8 . 1 Participates in the development and implementation of School policies and procedures. 

8.2 Maintains good rapport with colleagues. 

8.3 Keeps self up-to-date in areas of specialization. 

8.4 Takes advantage of inservice education opportunities. 

8.5 Participates in School and systemwide professional activities as they become available. 

8.6 Assists in out of class activities (games, clubs, etc.). 

8.7 Shares ideas, materials and methods with professional colleagues. 

8.8 Consults with students’ previous teachers, Heads of Departments, and visiting 
consultants to improve the teaching/leaming process. 

8 .9 Interprets School programs to parents and to the School Community as opportunities 
occur. 
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Stage Three: Competency Objectives 

After approximately two weeks, the teacher to be evaluated meets again with the 
other two members of the evaluation panel. A comparison is made between lists of 
strengths and weaknesses that have been drawn up and, following a thorough 
discussion, a final list of strengths and weaknesses is selected. As the final list will 
be based primarily on the teacher’s own considered preferences, deference must be 
given to the list compiled by that person. In general terms, it has been found that 
neither final list will contain more than ten items and very often fewer than this. 
Such a list should not contain a detailed account of minor teaching faults that the 
teacher may perceive to have. It is quite possible that these will be remedied during 
the course of the evaluation. 

At this stage, reference is made once more to the Teacher Competency and 
Duties List, which has been furnished to the teacher being evaluated and the third 
member of the evaluation panel. 

Teacher Competencies and Duties. Irrespective of a formal evaluation process, 
such as the one under discussion, a school staff should produce a list of teacher 
competencies and duties that underline sound student learning and development. 
If such a list has been compiled at staff inservice, it is an extremely valuable adjunct 
for teacher evaluation. In the St. Peter’s College context, it is essential. 

Table4-1 , the St. Peter’s College Teacher Competency and Duties List, indicates 
that a wide range of teacher competency areas is considered during teacher 
evaluations and on other occasions, together with duties that all teachers are 
expected to fulfill. This list is never complete nor fixed. Changed circumstances 
and review of the list at subsequent staff professional sessions will see it modified 
and further aligned to student needs and school community expectations. 

The teacher competencies and duties contained in Table 1 are actually a list of 
teacher activities developed under general concepts. For example, it can be seen 
that the concept “Learning Strategies” encompasses such detailed competencies 
and duties as diagnosing student needs, selecting appropriate resources, designing 
appropriate instruction, and evaluating effectiveness, among other relevant activi- 
ties. 

The panel must now spend considerable time defining, as closely as possible, 
the various weak (or relatively weak) areas finally selected. These, in all probability, 
will coincide with some of those contained in the school’s teacher competency and 
duties list, except that they will be expressed negatively. The next and more difficult 
task is to provide a brief, written example of each competency. At St. Peter’s 
College, the principal has found it advantageous to have some of these prepared in 
advance, even though it must never be assumed that the principal’s selection of 
areas needing strengthening will dominate that of the teacher being evaluated. The 
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important thing at this conference is that the teacher is satisfied with the selection 
of areas to be improved and that he or she knows how to go about it. The teacher 
has also been made aware that other weaknesses may be discerned by evaluators 
during the classroom observations that follow. Such areas will then need to be 
defined as teacher competencies and duties and written examples of each provided 
as criteria for advice and improvement. In other words, the teacher must be certain 
about what actually constitutes suitable levels of teaching attainment or duties 
fulfillment in particular areas. Thereafter, the defined teacher competency or duty, 
supported by a description of satisfactory level of attainment, becomes a Standard 
for teacher evaluation. The development of these criteria, as standards for judgment, 
also may be undertaken as part of staff professional inservice. 

Different competencies and duties will be used or stressed according to different 
kinds and levels of preparation and experience of individual teachers. Let it be 
emphasized again that teacher collaboration should be sought when decisions are 
being made about which competencies and duties are more relevant and which 
should ultimately be used as the basis for evaluation. It has been found, for example, 
that a teacher with some experience may not need to have many of his or her 
classroom competencies assessed, but may need to have knowledge about a duty, 
such as curriculum change in a particular discipline area, evaluated closely. 

At the completion of this conference, the teacher is furnished with a written set 
of expectations for improvement, a copy of which is placed in the teacher’s 
evaluation file. Other copies are retained by the principal and the third member of 
the Committee. Steps are taken to ensure that all copies are held confidential. 

Classroom observations, professional judgments by those evaluating, immedi- 
ate feedback, and consequent advice and decisions about improvement are the main 
components of the model, which is basically formative in nature. As pointed out 
earlier in the chapter, in certain situations where minimum performance standards 
are not met or dereliction of duty occurs, summative evaluation for accountability 
will occur. However, in a situation like St. Peter’s College, where rigorous selection 
procedures apply, formative evaluation predominates almost exclusively. Such a 
situation has been termed “elitist.” 

Formative Evaluation. Formative evaluation consists of selecting appropriate 
information for systematic and continued revision. It is important to show teachers 
how to change or develop. Feedback to the evaluated teacher, the essence of 
formative evaluation, has immense potential worth for teacher development and 
improvement. The teacher is not an indifferent bystander in this process. He or she 
must be deeply involved in discussions, being constantly aware that self-appraisal, 
self-help, and improved skills are essential parts of the evaluation process and that 
the improved quality of education in the school is a product. 
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Stage Four: Observations 

The teacher selects the lessons to be observed in the first instance. Thereafter, the 
teacher is observed in different classroom situations. Mutual agreement is reached 
between the teacher and evaluator regarding the time of classroom visits. These are 
carried out by the two evaluators. It has been found useful in the St. Peter’s context 
for observations to occur approximately once a month and to continue, if necessary, 
throughout the school year. Classroom observations constitute the main thrust of 
the evaluation system and therefore must be scheduled on a regular basis. 

The principal and the third member of the evaluation panel may have different 
roles to play in the observation process, as well as overlapping areas of responsi- 
bility. For instance, if the peer person is a subject specialist, observations, judg- 
ments, and decisions about advice for the teacher may be based on the content of 
what is being taught. On the other hand, the principal may be focusing on areas like 
communication between teacher and student, aspects of questioning, skills in 
classroom management, and the like. One evaluator complements the other, and 
both use their observational skills to help the teacher improve. 

During each session, the evaluator sits in an unobtrusive position in the class- 
room (usually at the back). It is remarkable that students quickly become used to 
the presence of an “outsider,” particularly after the first visit. Because the situation 
is unnatural, the evaluator must do everything possible to put the teacher at ease 
and to reduce any anxiety. A great deal of the goodwill that has been deliberately 
developed to this point will quickly dissipate if the teacher finds the situation at all 
threatening. It has been found advisable to keep note taking to an absolute minimum 
while maintaining a maximum concentration on observing what the teacher is 
actually doing and saying. 

The evaluator then makes time available immediately after the lesson to record 
observations. A method that has been found effective is to make notes based on 
observations under each of the competency objectives that have been the focus of 
the classroom visit. 

A follow-up conference between the evaluator and the teacher takes place after 
the conclusion of school on the same day as the observation. 

Follow-Up Interview. The commencement of a follow-up conference will be a 
sound gauge as to whether the process is working well. The evaluator will have in 
mind such questions as: Is the teacher at ease? Will there be defensiveness? Have 
I personally observed well or are there significant factors that have been over- 
looked? Does the teacher sincerely wish to improve as a result of the evaluation 
procedures? 

To obviate what may be potential concerns, the evaluator begins on a positive 
note by complimenting the teacher on some particular aspect of what has been 
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observed and in other ways indicates that there is a desire to give professional 
support to the teacher. 

Any areas of concern should be approached by judicious and sympathetic 
questions from the evaluator. If information is sought in this way, it has been found 
that an open climate is established and a foundation set for profitable discussions 
and decisions. It is important to minimize criticism, as this threatens the teacher’s 
self-esteem. 

The evaluator takes notes immediately after this postobservation session. These 
will form the basis of the second preobservation conference. 

Second Postobservation Conference. The second postobservation conference 
is a crucial factor in the success of the St. Peter’s College model. Present are the 
teacher, the principal, and the third member of the evaluation panel. As an outcome 
of the two postobservation conferences that have been held (that is, between the 
teacher and the principal, and the teacher and the other Committee member) the 
following occurs: 

1 . Any further strengths discerned are added to the appropriate list. 

2. Where performances have been satisfactorily met, these are deleted from the 
weakness list. 

3 . If appropriate, turther competency objectives are developed in the same way 
as earlier. 

Again, the teacher is furnished with a brief, written account of what is to transpire 
as an outcome of the formative evaluation process. During this conference, the 
school’s Teacher Competency and Duties List may be referred to once more, as 
well as the teacher’s job description. 

According to the progress being made by the teacher, it may not be necessary 
to have a realignment of goals or objectives after each series of classroom obser- 
vations. Sometimes this aspect of the evaluation cycle takes place after every 
second series of observations. Whatever occurs, the teacher must be informed 
explicitly, be clear in his or her mind what is to occur, and be caught up in the 
professional excitement of knowing that improvement is actually occurring. 



Stage Five: The Wind-Up Conference 

The wind-up conference completes the planned cycle of teacher evaluation. De- 
pending on the progress made by the teacher, it may or may not conclude the need 
for formal evaluation. Certainly, it will not be the end of the evaluation from the 
point of view of the teacher’s own self-appraisal of teaching performance, success 
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in developing student learning, and strengthening worthwhile aspects of the school 
itself. 

Decisions to be Made. Prior to the wind-up conference, the two evaluators con- 
fer and arrive at the final evaluation report. This is based upon all teacher compe- 
tency and duties objectives having been addressed, including those that have been 
satisfactorily accomplished; those that have been modified; and any new ones that 
have been added during the course of the evaluation. It is signed by both evaluators 
and marked confidential. The teacher is given a copy of this before the conference. 

When the session commences, the principal requests the teacher to respond. It 
has been found in practice that the teacher’s responses have invariably been 
positive, since the final report contains few, if any, surprises, and because problems 
have been addressed as they have arisen during the cycle of the evaluation. This 
does not say, however, that problems may not still exist. If they do, then it is possible 
for the evaluation to continue at an appropriate time. In the St. Peter’s College 
context, this happens in the following school year, provided, of course, the teacher 
wishes to continue in the school and the teaching profession. 

Although the situation has not occurred at St. Peter’s College,. another school 
using the same approach to evaluation has found that a beginning teacher reached 
the conclusion that for him personally the difficulties he encountered in teaching 
were too hard to overcome. It is worth noting that the open climate in which the 
evaluation has been conducted and the evident professionalism inherent in the 
procedures and by the personnel involved ensured that the teacher left with positive 
feelings toward the school and the teaching profession itself. The teacher’s decision 
to leave the profession was not anticipated when the evaluation took place; the fact 
that the teacher left without impairment to his self-esteem says much for the way 
in which the evaluation was conducted. 

Continuing Self-Evaluation. The wind-up report should begin with positive 
aspects of the teacher’s professional skills. It also should suggest ways in which 
improvement may take place. It has been found most useful during the wind-up 
conference for the school principal to reiterate that any durable and continuing 
professional improvement must reside with the teacher. 

Apart from advice given by the principal and the third member of the evaluation 
panel, the teacher will receive considerable help from the school’s own professional 
development library. The principal should be sufficiently aware of the contents of 
this library to be able to direct a teacher to appropriate journal articles or books. 

If, as a result of the evaluation, the teacher not only has increased awareness, 
confidence, and skills in areas of previous concerns, but also has a heightened belief 
in the correlation between these personal improvements and benefits to student 
learning, then the evaluation has progressed very well. It is an added bonus if both 
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teacher and evaluator are able to conclude that the school also has benefited as an 
organization. In the case of beginning teachers, it may take several cycles of 
evaluation for this conclusion to be reached. 



A Miscellany of Important Aspects of the Approach 

A number of factors are mentioned briefly in this section. Over the years, they have 
been important to the success of the approach outlined. 

Leadership and Motivation. Most teachers have high self-esteem and a desire 
to participate in their own performance assessment. It follows that the higher the 
expectation a principal has of a teacher’s ability and worth, the more chance there 
is of the teacher evaluation process succeeding. There must be an acknowledged 
confidence and trust between the principal and teacher and indeed between all three 
members of the evaluation panel. The principal is wise to defer to the teacher, 
wherever possible, to solicit ideas and opinions. Sound communication practices 
follow from active encouragement from the principal and the other panel member 
for the teacher to participate in an active fashion in all aspects of the evaluation. 

The principal must realize that, as the school, leader, he or she has the ultimate 
commitment to develop the human resources available in the school organization. 
None is more important than the teacher. If the principal is able to so set the 
conference climate that there is a stimulating dialogue regarding strengths, weak- 
nesses, and improvement plans, then there are strong chances that desired outcomes 
will be attained. 

Teacher Responsibility. Mention has been made several times in this chapter of 
the importance of the teacher assuming the responsibility for his or her own 
professional development. It is sometimes necessary to emphasize to a teacher that 
improvement will not simply happen or that a consistent, conscientious, and 
occasionally painstaking effort is necessary before desired ends are reached. When 
the evaluation cycle has been completed, the teacher will have received consider- 
able support from the principal and school. The groundwork has therefore been laid 
for continuing self-appraisal and self-improvement with the basic initiative coming 
from the teacher, supported, of course, by others in the school as well as professional 
literature. 

There are rare occasions where a teacher may not respond to the very best efforts 
of those directing and helping with the evaluation. If a subsequent evaluation cycle 
is equally unsatisfactory and thorough documentation has indicated that attempts 
have been made to help the teacher, it is the principal’s task to advise a change in 
vocation. Constructive criticism, accepted and followed professionally, will usually 
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overcome such a situation satisfactorily. If this does not occur, formal summative 
evaluation is needed to assess whether the teacher has attained minimum standards 
required, by the Competency and Duties List (stated as criteria). 

Evaluation for Retention. The evaluation approach promoted in this method is 
formative. This carries the expectation that a teacher will wish to improve perform- 
ance and, indeed, is proud of his or her profession and school. Thus, the approach 
fortifies a positive concept of evaluation. 

A different evaluation role is necessary if the principal needs to assess a teacher 
for retention. This is summative evaluation. The significant difference from a 
formative evaluation is that the principal or school now establishes the objectives 
against which the teacher will be evaluated. 

There is no reason why a school should not incorporate both formative and 
summative evaluation processes among its activities and have these documented 
in the teacher handbook. There is every reason why one method should not be 
mistaken or confused with the other. It is essential that the differences in procedures 
and intentions are thoroughly clarified even though both formative and summative 
evaluation will be based on the same criterion. In the case of St. Peter’s College, 
this is largely contained in the Competency and Duties List. 

Consistency. Among elements of the approach, it is important that the teacher 
evaluation for improvement processes are undertaken with consistency. For in- 
stance, staff should know that the time lines contained in the written procedures are 
actually adhered to, that there will be a minimum number of classroom observa- 
tions, and that expectations will be met concerning all conferences. Moreover, 
written statements, from performance objectives based on teacher competencies to 
the final evaluation report, must conform to the agreed-upon formats. 

Above all, there must be consistency in the maintenance of an open climate, with 
mutual respect playing a dominant hand. 



Conclusion. 

The St. Peter’s College application of the Shinkfield model has proved to be a most 
attractive, successful approach for the evaluation of teachers. Provided that the 
teacher is being evaluated only with the expectation of positive outcomes in mind, 
improvement as a professional practitioner of teaching most likely will occur. 

The approach also has shown that the teacher appraisal function can be a 
facilitating and enhancing process, characterized by openness of approach, mutual 
respect between teacher and principal, and heightened awareness of the importance 
to teaching of mastery of particular skills and competencies. 
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A positive climate is the essential basis for successful formative evaluation as a 
part of a teacher’s professional development. Taken together, these elements must 
strengthen the school itself and, most importantly, student learning. 
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The National Board for Professional Teaching Standards: 
Assessing Accomplished Teaching 

Introduction 

In this chapter we move the emphasis on standards from systems for teacher 
evaluation to the standards for the assessment of teachers themselves. In this case 
the focus is placed on experienced teachers who will be given the opportunity to 
prove the extent of their accomplishment through a national assessment body. This 
body, the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards (NBPTS), was 
formed with the primary object of improving the quality of life for U.S. citizens 
through better and more productive schools. The Board’s principal planned means 
of meeting its objective is “to establish high and rigorous standards for what 
teachers should know and be able to do, and to certify teachers who meet these 
standards” (1991, p. iii). A further, related goal is to advance appropriate educa- 
tional reforms that aim to improve student learning. 

It has long been recognized, but not acted upon, that excellent teachers too often 
are unrewarded for the quality of their work. One outcome is that too many fine 
practitioners leave teaching to the detriment of student learning and ultimately of 
society itself. Moreover, it appears that the potential skills of fine teachers who 
remain in schools are underutilized or not used at all. Throughout the 20th century, 
other professions have established and strengthened their status through national 
certification systems where high standards have been set and maintained. Such 
systems for teaching, although proposed in the U.S. periodically, have languished. 
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The 1983 report of the President’s National Commission on Excellence in 
Education, A Nation at Risk: The Imperative for Educational Reform, sharpened 
public awareness of the sorry state of public education. Few reports about public 
education have so deeply concerned this country’s citizenry. Reform initiatives of 
many kinds were suggested, many of which resulted in positive action. For instance, 
in 1986 the Carnegie Task Force on Teaching as a Profession in its report, A Nation 
Prepared: Teachers for the 21st Century, called for the setting up of a National 
Board for Professional Teaching Standards. In 1987, this bold new venture was 
born. 

Some Aims of the National Board. Designed for teachers with some years of 
experience, the Board’s certification requirements have been planned to focus on 
ascertaining the extent to which accomplished teachers can use theoretical concepts 
in practice; have a solid knowledge of subject content; and can preform at an 
advanced level in teaching/learning situations. The Board’s certification is volun- 
tary and is not intended to be mandatory for teacher advancement (although they 
may serve this purpose), but rather to give recognition to the country’s finest teachers 
as well as offering community assurance of high quality teacher performance. 

There is no intention that the Board’s certificates will replace each state’s system 
of mandatory licensure. Various states and school districts will decide for them- 
selves how they wish to make use of teachers qualified by the Board to strengthen 
their schools. 

From its outset the Board claimed the commendable objective of hoping to 
restore public confidence in the schools through rigorous standards for skilled 
teacher certification. However, whether the National Board’s work will eventually 
redefine teaching as a career remains to be seen. Present planning will see the first 
significantly large group gain certificates in 1997 (following earlier field testing 
commencing in 1 993). It clearly will be many years thereafter before the cumulative 
effects are known. 

The Board also has held to the contention that its procedures and processes will 
influence teacher education and teacher professional inservice significantly. Its 
certificates will reward and recognize teachers who have the ability and initiative 
beyond licensing requirements and who could become influential in their schools 
and districts as persons noted for their proven expertise. It should be pointed out, 
however, that credibility of this national venture will reside in the development and 
maintenance of an examining system that meets the requirements of standards that 
are valid and that, in specific terms, have attributes of propriety, utility, feasibility, 
and accuracy. This will be the crucial test of the true worth of the Board’s 
certification and, therefore, the extent of its influence nationally. 

Experienced classroom teachers comprise the majority of the 63-member Board. 
The reason for this is the belief that they have the expertise to help develop 
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innovative performance-based assessment methods to measure teacher perform- 
ance against “standards, the planning and growth of which they themselves are 
strongly influencing.” 



Prerequisites for National Board Certification 

Much of the Board’s examining for certification will be based on “what teachers 
should know and be able to do.” These expectations are laid out well in the 1991 
policy booklet, Toward High and Rigorous Standards for the Teaching Profession 
(pp. 13-31). The Board will endeavor to identify and recognize teachers who 
enhance student learning while demonstrating high levels of “knowledge, skills, 
dispositions and commitments,” reflected through five teacher behaviors presented 
as core propositions: 

1 . Teachers are committed to students and their learning. 

2. Teachers know the subjects they teach and how to teach those subjects to 
students. 

3. Teachers are responsible for managing and monitoring student learning. 

4. Teachers think systematically about their practice and learn from experience. 

5. Teachers are members of learning communities. 

From each area, the specific skills of accomplished teachers are enumerated and 
elaborated. This itself is not a particularly onerous task. What is difficult, but 
completely essential if “rigorous standards” are to apply, is to elicit and depict 
precise standards as criteria for judgment for each of these five propositions and 
their extended and operationalized detail. Later discussion indicates that this has 
been undertaken thoroughly. However, whether or not these activities will result in 
valid certification of superior teaching is a matter for some conjecture. 

Who is Eligible for Certification? The NBPTS established prerequisites, or 
benchmarks, for eligibility to be a candidate for certification requirements. These 
will act as qualifications or restrictions on eligibility. To this end, the Board has 
suggested four criteria: 

1. Eligibility for Board certification should be as open as possible without 
compromising essential properties of the standards. (Unexplained is the 
phrase, “essential properties of the standards.” The content of the policy 
document fails to throw light on this matter.) 

2. Any prerequisite adopted should be set in a nonarbitrary manner. 
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3. Any prerequisite adopted should lend itself to being applied uniformly and 
fairly to all candidates. 

4. Prerequisites should be administratively feasible, lending themselves to 
straightforward verification. 

There are two prerequisites before teachers are eligible to be applicants for the 
assessment process. Candidates must have at least a baccalaureate degree from an 
accredited institution and must have “successfully” taught for three years or more 
at an elementary or secondary school. The Board acknowledges it is embarking on 
dangerous waters when it includes the word “successful.” However, the Board 
asserts that it “would be recognizing a well-accepted view, that accomplished 
teaching only comes with practice and time,” and then adds that, “This is not the 
same thing as asserting that the more one teaches, the better one gets” (1991, p. 38). 
This is consistent with a view that time and practice in teaching are helpful but not 
sufficient conditions for becoming an accomplished teacher. The Board also 
emphasizes the voluntary nature of seeking Board certification. 

The Board fully realizes the difficulties in simply accepting licensure of any 
state as a minimum professional requirement, such are the different requirements 
between states. Considerable diversity does exist between teacher education re- 
quirements prescribed by various states. With a quagmire of other difficulties to 
also consider, the Board’s decision to set a 3-year (minimum) teaching period as a 
precondition for the assessment process seems reasonable and fair. 

The Board contends, moreover, that the provision by a candidate of a portfolio 
of materials developed over time is evidence of experience. Alternatively or 
additionally, certification requirements could begin to be met during teacher 
education. These matters are still to be resolved together with what assessment methods 
will be “administratively feasible, professionally acceptable, publicly credible, legally 
defensible, and economically viable” (1991, p. 39). The defining of all these terms and 
their attendant processes will be an essential part of standard setting. 

Rationale Underlying National Board Certificates. A fundamental view of 
the Board is that teaching is content-specific to achieve defined educational 
objectives. The Board’s policy document clearly presents design criteria for certi- 
fication and allies these policies and procedures to the various subject or learning 
fields to be examined. 

Supporting the fields in which certificates will be given, the Board has selected 
four criteria to be applied to two dimensions of teaching. 

In relation to criteria, issued certificates must 

1. support the National Board’s standards as expressed in “what teachers 
should know and be able to do” 
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2. assure fairness 

3. complement the structure of the education system 

4. emphasize parsimony 

Concerning the first criterion, emphasis will be placed on procedures leading to 
certification supporting the knowledge, skills, and dispositions stated and implied 
in “what teachers should know and be able to do.” Implications for the assessment 
exercises are that there are generic knowledge and skills applicable to all teachers 
and teaching, that there is a distinct pedagogy at particular stages of student 
development, that there is knowledge of pedagogy that is subject-matter specific, 
and that teachers must demonstrate depth of content knowledge as well as breadth. 

In order to assure fairness, which is the second criterion, the Board intends to 
avoid discriminating against the chance of any single group of teachers obtaining 
certification. The policy booklet exemplifies this by stating that “A rural high 
school teacher who was responsible for math and science instruction should have 
the same opportunity for certification as a suburban high school science teacher 
who only teaches physics” (1991, p. 42). Similarly, teachers who work across the 
traditional boundaries of elementary, middle, or high school should not be discrimi- 
nated against. Thus, through the design of its certificates and related assessment 
procedures, the Board will endeavor to treat all candidates as fairly as possible. 

The third criterion, complementing the structure of the education system, means 
that the Board intends to recognize existing good elements in the educational 
structure while being sufficiently flexible to accommodate changes in that structure. 
For example, the promising practice of having subject specialists in elementary 
schools should be recognized by the Board, constructing appropriate assessment 
procedures for those teachers. 

Concerning the fourth criterion, emphasizing parsimony, the Board wishes to 
make its certification available as soon as possible, to make the certification 
framework easy to describe, and to keep costs as low *is possible. It intends to 
achieve parsimony in these ways by limiting the dimensibns used to define the 
certificates and by keeping the number of categories in each dimension as few as 
possible. (Dimensions are described in the next section.) The number of available 
types of certificates could proliferate unless care is taken. “Since the number of 
certificates required is a product of the number of categories in each dimension, 
adding dimensions and categories to the framework creates geometric growth in 
the number of different certificates to be developed” (1991, p. 42). 

The two dimensions of teaching allied to the four criteria are 

1 . who is taught — the student dimension 

2. what is taught-the subject matter dimension. 
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The first dimension addresses the basically different roles teachers play with 
students at different grade levels. For instance, subject specialty increases as grade 
levels rise. As it is well known that the relationship between grade level and stages 
of student development are not always synonymous, the Board has decided to 
develop certification fields that overlap the teaching of students at various stages 
of development and grade levels. This will enable candidates to have a choice of 
certificates — for instance, early childhood (ages 3-8) or middle childhood (ages 
7-12). The Board has decided not to offer certificates in a wide range of specifica- 
tions, such as teaching related to inner-urban gifted and talented or handicapped 
students, but rather to encompass a broad range of students reflecting the great 
diversity of students typically within broad categories of American classrooms. 
However, for teachers of special needs students, the Board intends to develop 
assessments for teaching practice specialties that will constitute a further dimension 
to the certification fields that are outlined shortly (under Policy Decisions on the 
Framework for Certification). Concerning subject matter dimensions, the Board 
has endeavored to achieve the criterion of parsimony by offering broad fields, while 
at the same time has tried to meet the depth of understanding criterion by focusing 
on a subfield within a major subject-field domain. This suggests that specialty 
examinations may eventually be necessary, together with demonstrated knowledge 
in the subject field (e.g., biology within science). 

Policy Decisions on the Frameworks for Certification. It has always been the 
Board’s intention to offer certification assessment processes that will become 
available to all teachers. 

Assessment processes leading to certificates will be guided by these policy 
decisions: 

1. There is a core of professional knowledge that all National Board-certified 
teachers should command. 

2. There are knowledge, skills, and methods particular to different stages of 
student development that teachers working with certain students should 
command. 

3. There are subject and discipline-specific knowledge, skills, and methods that 
teachers should command, including a core of subject knowledge and 
discipline-specific knowledge teachers in each subject area should com- 
mand. 

4. Each certificate will be designed to require a demonstration of depth as well 
as breadth of knowledge. 

Moreover, the Board intends to modify certificates as time passes if appropriate 
reviews indicate that this should happen. 
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The Board intends to focus research and development activities in the following 
areas: 

® Early Childhood (Ages 3-8) 

— Generalist 

• Middle Childhood (Ages 7-12) 

— Generalist 

— English/Language Arts 
— Mathematics 
— Science 

— Social Studies/History 

• Early and Middle Childhood (Ages 3-12) 

— Art 

— Foreign Language — Spanish, French, and others 
— Guidance Counseling 
— Library/Media 
— Music 

— Physical Education/Health 

• Early Adolescence (Ages 11-15) 

— Generalist 

— English/Language Arts 
— Mathematics 
— Science 
— Social Studies 

— Adolescence and Young Adulthood (Ages 14 -18+) 

• English/Language Arts 
— Mathematics 

— Science 

— Social Studies/History 

• Early Adolescence through Young Adulthood (Ages 11 -18+) 

— Art 

— Foreign Language — Spanish, French, and others 
— Guidance Counseling 
— Library/Media 
— Music 

— Physical Education/Health 
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— Vocational Education — Agriculture, Business, Health Occupations, 
Home Economics, and Industry/Technology 

In brief, successful candidates will need to demonstrate a strong knowledge of 
four aspects of education: 

1. Core professional knowledge (including material on development, cultural 
and linguistic diversity, classroom management, and the history of schooling 
in U.S. society). 

2. Developmental specific knowledge (including in-depth knowledge of hu- 
man development to the appropriate student level, and also the application 
of that knowledge to instructional settings). 

3. Breadth of content and discipline area knowledge (including understanding 
and appreciation of subject matter and related pedagogical expertise). 

4. Depth of content and discipline area knowledge. (This would be a subset of 
the main certificate field, as explained earlier.) 

While these four strands have been isolated for definition purposes, they may 
very well be combined in simulated exercises that form part of the assessment 
procedures. Within the six developmental levels listed, both knowledge and school 
requirements will be essential. The Board is presently undertaking more extensive 
consultations with relevant subject-matter groups; evaluating the knowledge base 
for each field; and researching the most promising alternatives “for assessing 
breadth and depth of knowledge with respect to reliability, validity, and efficiency” 
(1991 p. 51). If this last activity is carried out scrupulously, the public’s and the 
teaching profession’s confidence in the subject-related examinations will be con- 
siderably enhanced. It would constitute, in this particular aspect of the National 
Board’s intentions, sound standard setting. 

Principles Guiding Development of Assessment 

Apart from the Board’s vision of “what teachers should know and be able to do,” 
the Board also wishes to envisage teaching “as a collegial enterprise involving 
complex decision-making” (1991, p. 53). Since the Board’s aim is to place these 
(and other) concepts in a context that is professionally credible, publicly acceptable, 
legally defensible, administratively feasible, and economically affordable, it has 
issued a series of policies related to the assessment development process. 

In brief (inter alia) the Board expects 
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® assessments to measure what teachers should know and be able to do to help 
student learning (the importance of this as a validity issue will be discussed 
later) 

° assessment procedures to “profoundly” affect the teacher’s role in education 
© the assessments to offer a variety of methods, including those that are most 
up-to-date 

® the assessments to be affordable and accessible to all experienced teachers 
® professional subject and other associations to be actively involved in the 
process 

© to work collaboratively with appropriate state agencies and research and 
development centers in the development of the assessment process 
• to eliminate all prejudicial biases in the development process 
® the assessment process to provide useful information for teachers as well as 
constructive feedback (This feedback policy aim may not be realized as later 
discussion will indicate.) 

Planned Methods for Assessments 

The National Board has considered a wide range of assessment methodologies, 
including multiple choice essays, interviews, simulated contexts (with questions 
taking the form of multiple choice essays and interviews), simulated performances 
(e.g., of teaching practices), documentation (portfolios and videotapes related to a 
candidate’s school-site situation), limited observation by trained assessors, and 
regular on-site observations by others. 

The Board intends to make a choice among these options; however, the policy 
of offering a variety of assessment approaches will be adhered to. A decision was 
reached early on that assessment centers will be required, with their attendant expert 
administrators and assessors. Although the Board has stated the intention of 
directing research toward methodologies that might assess a teacher’s capacity to 
integrate knowledge from different sources and to participate in school decision 
making, this goal has proven very difficult to plan in specific detail. 

The Board assumes that some aspects of subject matter and generic pedagogical 
knowledge may be assessed through essay or multiple choice methods, but that the 
attainment of standards relating to actual teaching practice (including, presumably, 
effects on student learning) and professional judgment will require simulation, 
observation, and documentation. Of these last three mentioned methods, observa- 
tion, many believe, is the critical factor. Indeed, expert evaluators have stated that 
the validity and therefore the credibility of the Board’s work will rise and fall to 
the extent that observation is professionally and effectively carried out. This matter 
is discussed later (under Summary on Standards and Validation). 
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Criteria for Selecting a Particular Methodology The National Board intends 
to use three criteria in the selection of assessment methodologies. These will be 
examined during the research and development process: 

1 . Validity — the extent to which the assessment procedures measure the standard 

2. Efficiency — the feasibility of the process in terms of time and money and 
quality of derived information 

3. Impact — the extent to which the whole process strengthens teaching practice 
nationally 

In line with the Board’s aim to meet these criteria, a Technical Analysis Group 
(TAG) was instituted at the Center for Educational Research and Evaluation, 
University of North Carolina at Greensboro. This group subsequently requested 
The Evaluation Center at Western Michigan University to prepare a guide for the 
Board’s Assessment Development Laboratories (ADLs). This guide has taken the 
form of an evaluation criteria framework for teacher assessment systems. TAG’S 
work, for all its formidable problems, appears to be undertaken with commendable 
professionalism. 

Education Policies and Reform Priorities. The principal aim of the National 
Board is to improve student learning by strengthening the teaching profession. A 
delicate point arises when it is considered that educational policy and practice, 
constitutionally, has always been a state prerogative. Although the Board states that 
it wishes to work within the existing framework, state endorsement for what it plans 
to do has not been universal. It realizes that future acceptance will depend very 
strongly on the nature of its standards and assessments policies, procedures, and 
outcomes. The Board intends to play a variety of collaborative roles to enhance its 
acceptance nationally. It hopes that by defining high and rigorous teaching stand- 
ards and by applying these to its assessment procedures, a national teaching force 
of superior and recognized quality will evolve. Three reform issues have been 
selected as the focus for efforts to improve teaching and learning: 

1. creating a more effective teaching and learning environment in schools 

2. increasing the supply of high-quality entrants to the profession 

3. improving teacher education and ongoing professional development 

Concerning the first issue, the Board wishes to define the characteristics of a 
professional teaching workplace, to promote these principles, and to identify 
schools that exemplify progress toward meeting the expressed ideals. In relation to 
increasing the quality of teacher entrants, the Board intends to collaborate with 
others whose support seems most appropriate (e.g., educational institutions and 
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teachers themselves) to begin to make improvements. It is especially important that 
gifted minority students are encouraged to consider teaching as a career. Concern- 
ing improving teacher education and professional development, the Board intends 
to communicate widely with teachers (at all levels) and policymakers (federal, state, 
and local) to obtain reactions to Board standards, particularly to the ways in which 
higher education can better prepare intending teachers to meet those standards. 



Planning and Progress 

From its inception, the NBPTS planned a number of main objectives to be 
completed by (approximately) 1993. 

A strategic plan outlined the steps to be followed to complete four of these 
objectives: 

1. To identify the elements of accomplished teaching and to convert these to 
high and rigorous standards for the Board’s assessment system 

2. To develop the best possible assessment methods to meet the prescribed 
standards 

3. To promote educational policy and reform to improve teaching and learning 

4. To become a self-financing, nonprofit organization with strong communi- 
cation and marketing skills 

A second phase of planning involved research and development, ongoing 
processes that will support all future developments of the Board’s endeavors. 

Certification Standards. A major undertaking of research has been the devel- 
opment of standards planned for each certification field listed earlier. This basically 
entails converting the underlying attributes of “what teachers should know and be 
able to do” into curriculum which, taken together with the assessment system (for 
each certification field) by ADLs, constitutes a standard. This has and will involve 
a close collaboration of teachers, other educators, researchers, and selected lay 
leaders. By 1994 six initial drafts of certification area standards had been prepared 
for field testing and other uses, including the development of assessment systems, 
all of which are planned to lead to their refinement and compatibility across 
assessment fields. 

The Board anticipated that the development of these standards would prove to 
be a difficult task, and indeed it has been so. Some early standards, it was 
conjectured, would not yield valid or affordable assessments. Two standards 
committees and their related assessment systems, however, had their work suffi- 
ciently and satisfactorily reviewed to be used for the first field tests in the latter part 
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of 1993. They are the Early Adolescence/Generalist and Early Adolescence Eng- 
lish/Language Arts standards. 

In brief, these early assessment area standards committees consider the five core 
propositions of “what teachers should know and be able to do”; take these to the 
next level of specificity, that is, describing what they mean in a particular field; 
translate this description into curriculum; and have ADLs complete the process by 
developing appropriate assessment procedures. These activities develop standards, 
and there is a three-fold way of describing each: 

1 . Definition of the standard 

2. Elaboration 

3. Vignettes and commentary 

Even in draft form these standards documents display a thorough, professional, 
and convincing approach. They undoubtedly will become recognized as solid 
standards for aspects of those types of assessment planned to distinguish accom- 
plished teachers. Whether or not those assessments in themselves are sufficient to 
complete the task is another matter altogether. 

Researching Assessment Product Development The most costly and enter- 
prising aspect to the Board’s work has been, and will continue to be, the actual 
development of assessment systems that are valid and acceptable. It is estimated 
that $50 million will be needed to complete this task. To this end, the Board has 
commissioned a series of Assessment Development Laboratories (ADLs) that will 
work closely with teachers and other selected personnel to develop both instruments 
and procedures. 

In addition to these ADLs, support for the Board’s mission will come from 
cross-cutting research (of the type outlined earlier when the evaluation criteria 
framework was discussed), a Technical Analysis Group (also referred to earlier), 
and a field test network (whose work commenced in 1993). 

The Technical Analysis Group (TAG) can be described as the research arm of 
the Board. Among other activities TAG is continuing to pursue a series of studies 
of the psychometric quality and defensibility of the Board’s teacher assessment 
packages. For instance, one validation study is examining the capability of the 
NBPTS assessment packages for Early Adolescence/Generalist and Early Adoles- 
cence English/Language Arts fields to discriminate between teachers who differ 
substantially in levels of teaching expertise. A series of positive findings would 
support the claim that these assessment standards can be used to identify teachers 
who are accomplished. 
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Implementation: Field Testing. Although the Board’s published intention was 
to begin assessing its first group of candidates for certification in 1993, the first 
field test was not completed until early 1994. Whether the teachers who were 
subjects of the field tests will gain certification, if assessed satisfactorily, is a matter 
for later Board decision. The Board is aware that the awarding of certificates based 
on imperfect standard-setting and assessment procedures could be very damaging 
to its avowed aims and ideals. 

As mentioned, the initial field test focused on two NBPTS certificates, the 
packages for which have been prepared by two ADLs. These packages were field 
tested on a self-selected nationwide sample of teachers. During 1994 they con- 
ducted a number of studies involving assessment center coordinators and field test 
network coordinators in an endeavor to ascertain the psychometric quality of the 
assessments, using data collected during the field tests. If the assessment packages 
are judged by TAG to be valid, reliable, and free from bias, the National Board may 
certify qualified candidates in the fall of 1994. 



Summary Discussion of Standards and Validation 

It is possible to identify strengths and potential weaknesses related to the Board’s 
aim to acknowledge “successful” teachers with their accolade. Some of the more 
obvious are briefly discussed. 

Strengths of the Proposed System. The following appear to be six very com- 
mendable features of the Board’s approach for high and rigorous standards for the 
teaching profession: 

1. The Board has sought communication and collaboration with a wide range 
of persons, associations, and other organizations vital to the success of this 
national venture. 

2. The Board has endeavored to define the core elements of “what teachers 
should know and be able to do.” 

3. Resulting from 2 (above) further defining of teaching levels, generic teach- 
ing qualities, and subject areas has been well developed. 

4. The explication of standards undergirding the credibility of areas to be 
assessed has commenced, with strong representation from expert teachers 
and other relevant persons. 

5. The research and development work has been well planned, particularly in 
respect to the involvement of the ADLs and the encompassing functions of 
the TAG (including, importantly, formative evaluation of field test proce- 
dures). 
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6. The Board’s basic aim to improve teaching and learning nationally and, as 
a result, to influence the quality of educational provisions more widely, in 
combination, are most worthwhile objectives. 

Potential Weaknesses of the Proposed System. The following 5 points can be 
construed as real or potential weaknesses in the Board’s work: 

1 . The chief concern of the authors of this book and other evaluators relates to 
the general credibility of the assessment system, and particularly the assess- 
ment of a “successful” teacher. Although the Board intended that candidates 
would be observed in actual classroom situations, this has not occurred in 
field trials. Trying to draw effective teaching correlations and credible 
conclusions from videotapes, assimilated exercises, and written examina- 
tions too easily can be a distant cry from classroom realities, including, most 
importantly, student learning. In fact, these activities are close to quasi 
evaluation, no matter how rigorous developed standards are for assessment 
fields. In short, unless there is a thorough, well-planned, well-executed 
observation of candidates by credible evaluators, the validity of outcomes 
is highly suspect. 

This need only be a potential weakness, since the TAG is well aware of the 
importance of expert classroom observation giving credibility to certifica- 
tion. Research into this problem has already begun. It is hoped that this 
matter will be satisfactorily resolved before the certificate is offered in its 
full range of assessment fields. 

2. An associated weakness, one that also relates to the definition of a “success- 
ful” teacher, is that the Board’s procedures beg the question: “Has students’ 
learning been identified?” Videos, no matter how refined and further refined, 
will not indicate this. As one of their essential duties, teachers must aid 
student learning, and this must be demonstrated. For all their “state of-the 
art” sophistication, the assessment methodologies do not address actual, 
perceived, and recorded student learning. It is too big a leap of faith to 
assume that these methodologies, which clearly will measure the extent of 
some commendable teacher attributes, will measure all attributes. If a basic 
attribute, like improving student learning, is not measured, the Board cer- 
tificate is not necessarily distinguishing the “successful” teacher. This major 
validity (and reliability) problem must be addressed. 

3. The Board states that an experienced teacher should have the benefit of 
“collegial cooperation” as part of his or her professional development. While 
no one would argue against this, the Board would need to prove the 
long-term validity and efficacy of any collaborative approaches to teaching 
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(and student learning) and methods of discerning accurately the input of 
various teachers into the total product. 

4. The Board’s standards, which are being developed independently by ADLs, 
run the risk of lacking sufficient uniformity to give comparative equity and 
credibility of assessment fields. Put another way, will one certificate be 
perceived to be better/different/more difficult to obtain than another? The 
TAG is aware of this potential trouble spot, together with the allied problem 
of balancing specificity of subject matter (in an assessment field) with the 
stated general aims of the Board. 

5. While the assessments might reveal a rich array of teacher capabilities (and, 
indeed, the field tests have done this), scoring could prove a very real 
difficulty in such a major enterprise. Unless scoring is both valid and 
reliable, confidence in the entire scheme cannot be sustained. 



Benefits and Costs of NBPTS Outcomes 

Potential clients of the Board’s work include teachers interested in gaining this 
superior certification, states, school districts, and schools, which may decide to 
support teachers by meeting the cost of the certification process. Thus, even in 
advance of certificates being awarded, we consider it useful for consumers to be 
aware of possible benefits and costs. 

Benefits. Real and lasting benefits of the Board’s work will happen only if the 
certificate is strongly accepted nationally. It is, of course, the Board’s intention that 
this will occur and, indeed, all of its efforts have been directed toward achieving 
this ideal, which is expressed in the NBPTS mission: to establish high and rigorous 
standards for what teachers should know and be able to do, and to certify teachers 
to meet these standards. Assuming that national recognition eventuates, with the 
majority of teachers seeking certification at some stageof theircareer, these benefits 
should occur: 

• The status of teachers as professionals will be enhanced. 

• Individual teachers will be considerably helped toward having their profes- 
sional ambitions realized (in areas such as satisfaction of professional 
achievement, promotion within a present system or one further afield, or 
reassignment to a chosen pedagogical field). 

• State and district policies that enhance teacher mobility will be instituted. 

• Individual schools or school districts will have their prestige enhanced if a 
considerable number of their teachers (perhaps the majority) gain certifica- 
tion. 
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® School districts could use the Board’s certificate as one significant measure 
in a systemwide teacher evaluation process. 

Costs and Risks. There seems little doubt that the main risk associated with the 
Board’s work rests squarely with troubled inner city schools and school districts 
and, to a lesser extent, small rural districts. Both groups could see many of their 
best teachers creamed off by wealthy suburban schools and school districts. The 
potential costs to these poorer schools, over a period of time, could be enormous. 
Such school districts may, of course, decide to make use of the Board’s certification 
and its standards by encouraging teachers to gain certification and by endeavoring 
to retain them through a concerted effort to gain community support for higher 
teacher salaries. 

Other costs do not assume the same proportions as losing accomplished teachers. 
They could, however, include 

• School districts may give too great a weighting to the Board’s certificate by 
comparison with other assessments of a teacher’s merit. 

® The financial burden to a poorer school district could be considerable if it is 
decided that most of its teachers should be supported in the quest for NBPTS 
certification. 

® Within the staff of a particular school (or school district), animosity may arise 
if it is felt that disproportionate favors are going to Board-certified teachers. 

• Since preparation for assessment may involve considerable time and effort 
on the part of the teacher who chooses to participate in the Board’s assessment, 
teaching in the participating schools may suffer. 



Early Leads From States and Districts 

In an Education Week article (September 7, 1994, p. 14) entitled “States Offer 
Incentives to Teachers Seeking National Board Certification,” Joanne Richardson, 
citing the NBPTS as the source, gives details of some states and districts that are 
offering financial and other incentives for teachers seeking National Board certifi- 
cation. The fact that some states have approved measures to support teachers in 
various ways and that other states are contemplating doing so is a sign that the 
national intention of the Board’s work may be realized. 

North Carolina, prompted by recommendations from a panel convened by the 
governor, has passed the most comprehensive legislation. The legislature has 
allowed $500,000 in 1 995 to cover costs of assessment fees (presently $975 per 
teacher) and intends to give a 4 percent salary raise to successful candidates. In 
addition teachers will be allowed up to 3 days of release time to prepare portfolios 
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and other assessment related activities. The state has also adopted a policy that will 
permit out-of-state teachers to practice in North Carolina without meeting state- 
specified requirements. 

New Mexico has set aside $315,000 to support teachers in their preparation for 
Board certification. Teachers who relocate to Oklahoma will have state certification 
waived if they gain a National Board certificate. Moreover, the state’s Board of 
Education is considering an incentive scheme to encourage teachers to put them- 
selves forward for national certification. In Iowa, state funds for staff development 
may be used for National Board Assessments, and successful teachers will auto- 
matically receive a state license if state officials are convinced that the Board’s 
standards meet or exceed the state’s. Teachers in Mississippi who are National 
Board certified will receive a $3,000 bonus when 80 percent of the Board’s 
proposed 30 assessment areas become available. 

Richardson’s article also reports that several districts “have approved policies 
as teachers’ contracts to complement the Board’s work.” (p. 14). For example, the 
Boston and Vancouver, Washington, districts have set policies encouraging teach- 
ers to gain Board certificates. The Boston situation is particularly interesting, as a 
contract was recently negotiated between the Boston teachers’ union and the school 
district that will reimburse 25 teachers a year for Board fees and make teachers who 
successfully complete assessments eligible for “lead teacher” status. This title gives 
both a 10 percent salary increase and additional professional duties. Teachers in the 
Vancouver district who become Board certified are also to be given financial 
rewards and special status. Moreover, an allowance of $500 will be offered to all 
teachers who present themselves for Board certification. 

The incentives offered or planned by these states and districts (and others) may 
suggest that political forces are beginning to realize the potential worth for states, 
districts, and teachers of Board certification. If a national award has helped to raise 
the status of other professions, it is reasonable to expect that teachers could similarly 
benefit. 



Conclusion 

The National Board’s aim to raise the status of accomplished teachers is most 
worthwhile. If this goal is reached, there will be obvious benefits for important 
aspects of education nationally. There are already indications from the field testing 
and other activities involving teachers that the preparation for the assessment 
procedures is a valuable professional development for teachers. If it does eventuate 
that a legally defensible process can be developed for giving teachers feedback, the 
experience will be even more valuable. 
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Present research projects to address real and potential weaknesses may very well 
determine whether the National Board’s goals will be attained. The fact that these 
weaknesses have been realized some years before certificates will be widely offered 
is a positive situation for the Board. 

Lee Shulman, Professor of Education at Stanford University, summed up the 
bold stance that has been adopted by the Board in a recent interview (March 1994) 
with an NEA Today writer: 

The teaching profession has to appreciate what an extraordinary experiment the National 
Board is engaged in. If we’re realistic, we’ll expect serious problems. If there are only a 
few, the operation will be incredibly successful. No one’s ever tried to do this much all 
at once. 
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The Tennessee Value-Added Assessment System (TVAAS): 
Mixed Model Methodology in Educational Assessment. 

By William L. Sanders 3 and Sandra P. Horn 4 



Abstract 

The Tennessee Value-Added Assessment System (TVAAS), developed by Dr. 
William L. Sanders and associates, is a method of assessing the impact of educa- 
tional systems, schools, and teachers on the gains students make from year to year 
on norm-referenced achievement tests. By collecting and aggregating data on 
students and teachers over several years and employing mixed-model statistical 
methodology, TVAAS can provide unbiased measures of the influence of school 
systems, schools, and teachers on student academic progress. 



Introduction 

Background. Over the past decade, Tennessee, like so many other states, has 
continuously sought to improve educational opportunities for its students. The first 
wave of reform resulted in the Comprehensive Education Reform Act of 1983 
(CERA). CERA created a Career Ladder Program (a merit pay system for teachers) 
and a Basic Skills Program. CERA also led to the articulation of grade and subject 
curricula and the development of curricular frameworks for the state of Tennessee. 

At about this time, independent of the efforts of the Tennessee Department of 
Education, two statisticians, Dr. William L. Sanders and Dr. Robert A. McLean of 
the University of Tennessee, had begun to explore the feasibility of using statistical 
mixed model methodology to eliminate many of the previously cited impediments 
to incorporating student achievement data in an educational outcome-based assess- 
ment system. These problems include but are not limited to the following: missing 
student records, various modes of teaching (i.e., self-contained classroom vs. 
departmentalized instruction vs. team teaching), teachers changing assignments 
over years, transient students, regression to the mean, different variance-covariance 
structures across school systems, and the need to include concomitant covariables 



3 William L. Sanders is Professor and Statistician, Agricultural Experiment Station, Statistical and 
Computing Services, University of Tennessee. 

4 Sandra P. Horn is an educational consultant and a media specialist with the Knox County Schools. 
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as needed. A decade of work has demonstrated that a system can be developed to 
eliminate, or at least trivialize, these problems. 

In 1984, McLean and Sanders published a working paper on the use of student 
achievement data as a basis for teacher assessment. Utilizing three years of gain 
scores from Knox County students’ performance on the California Achievement 
Test in grades 2 through 5, Sanders and McLean developed a statistical system of 
analysis based upon Henderson’s mixed-model methodology. This study rendered 
the following findings: 

1 . There were measurable differences among schools and teachers with regard 
to their effect on indicators of student learning. 

2. The estimates of school and teacher effects tended to be consistent from year 
to year. 

3. Teacher effects were not site specific, i.e., again score could not be predicted 
by simply knowing the location of the school. 

4. There was very strong correlation between teacher effects as determined by 
the data and subjective evaluations by supervisors. 

5. Student gains were not related to the ability or achievement levels of the 
students when they entered the classroom. 

Subsequent studies incorporating data from Blount County and Chattanooga 
City Schools bore out the initial findings. The study of the Chattanooga City 
Schools, a system that includes many inner-city schools, produced a new finding 
not evident from the previous studies of systems that were primarily suburban and 
rural: the estimate of school effects was not related to the racial composition of the 
student body. 

Even though these findings indicated the efficacy and utility of this assessment 
approach, the Sanders model (as this process has been labeled in Tennessee) was 
for several years thereafter known only to a small circle of educators and statisti- 
cians. 

In 1988, educational reform in the state took a differentdirection. The Tennessee 
Department of Education developed a document titled 21st Century Challenge: 
State Goals and Objectives for Educational Excellence in response to the America 
2000 Program. The Tennessee State Board of Education put forth its Master Plan 
for Tennessee Schools and the Tennessee Higher Education Commission developed 
Tennessee Challenge 2000 for postsecondary educational institutions. The goals 
and objectives of these governing bodies were coordinated to form an educational 
framework that would address learner needs and expectations from preschool 
through adulthood. At every level, the need for accountability and assessment was 
recognized as an essential component of educational improvement. 
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When the recommendations of the governing educational bodies were submitted 
to the Tennessee General Assembly for legislative action in the form of the 
Education Improvement Act, it became necessary to specify the means by which 
teachers, schools, and school systems would be held accountable for meeting the 
goals and objectives set forth for Tennessee’s educational systems. Since the focus 
of the accountability movement was on the product of the educational experience 
rather than the process by which it was to be achieved, the outcomes-based 
assessment system Sanders and McLean had been refining was an obvious choice 
for consideration. In 1991 when the Education Improvement Act was adopted, the 
model now known as the Tennessee Value-Added Assessment System (TVAAS) 
formed an integral part of the legislation. 

Philosophical Underpinnings of the Tennessee Value-Added Assessment System. 
Ralph W. Tyler, a major force behind the development of modem educational 
evaluation, proposed that evaluation should be a process of comparison between 
stated objectives and actual outcomes. In Tennessee, the connection between 
objectives and outcomes is explicitly recognized. The Master Plan for Tennessee 
Schools 1993 sets forth goals in eight key result areas: early childhood education; 
primary and middle grades education; high school education; technology; profes- 
sional development and teacher education; accountability; school leadership and 
school-based decision making; and funding. The goal for the accountability com- 
ponent of the master plan is as follows: “State and local education policies will be 
focused on results; Tennessee will have assessment and management information 
systems that provide information on students, schools, and school systems to 
improve learning and assist policy making.” (Tennessee State Board of Education, 
1992, p. 7). Here, Tyler’s conception of evaluation is readily discerned. Assessment 
is recognized as a tool for educational improvement, providing information that 
allows educators to determine which practices result in desired outcomes and which 
do not. By focusing on outcomes rather than the processes by which they are 
achieved, teachers and schools are free to use whatever methods prove practical in 
achieving student academic progress. Value-added assessment is one means recog- 
nized by the state of Tennessee for assessing progress toward the academic goals 
set forth in the master plan (p. 17) and the Education Improvement Act. 

Astin (1982, p. 14) states that “the basic argument underlying the value-added 
approach is that true excellence resides in the ability of the school or college to 
affect its students favorably, to enhance their intellectual development, and to make 
a positive difference in their lives.” TVAAS was developed on the premise that 
society has a right to expect that schools will provide students with the opportunity 
for academic gain regardless of the level at which the students enter the educational 
venue. In other words, all students can and should learn commensurate with their 
abilities. By focusing on the gains that all students make from year to year, the 
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school systems and the individual schools deemed to be most effective by TVAAS 
are those that provide educational opportunities for all learners — the advanced 
learner as well as the slower learner. 



A Description of the Tennessee Value-Added Assessment System 

General Information. TVAAS is a statistical process that provides measures of 
the influence that school systems, schools, and teachers have on indicators of 
student learning. Initially, TVAAS will furnish this information on the system level 
for each school system in Tennessee for grades 3 though 8 in math, science, reading, 
language, and social studies by using the scale scores from the Tennessee Compre- 
hensive Assessment Program (TCAP). TVAAS will be extended to cover grades 9 
through 12 when subject matter specific tests that can provide comparable data for 
these grades have been developed and validated — by law, no later than July 1 , 1 999. 
TVAAS is mandated by the Education Improvement Act that took effect July 1, 

1992. 

TVAAS analyzes the scale scores students make on the norm-referenced items 
of the TCAP. The pattern of the scale scores over the child’s school career forms a 
profile of academic growth. A database containing the merged records of all 
students in Tennessee who have taken the TCAP tests during the past 3 years has 
been constructed. Atpresent, it contains more than 1 .6 million student records. This 
number will continue to grow over time and will enable continued tracking of the 
academic growth of each student. 

The Education Improvement Act (EIA) mandates that school system effects on 
the educational progress of students for grades 3 through 8, as determined through 
the use of TVAAS, will be reported for systems statewide no later than April 1, 

1 993. These reports have been distributed to each school system in Tennessee. They 
have also been released to the public and will be updated annually. 

The EIA sets July 1, 1994, as the deadline for issuing the first set of reports on 
individual school effects. This set of reports will also be available to the public and 
will be revised on a yearly basis. 

The individual teacher effects for teachers of grades 3 through 8 are to be 
reported to the teacher, appropriate administrators, and school board members no 
later than July 1 , 1 995, according to the EIA. These reports relating to the influence 
of individual teachers on the rate of student learning will not be available to the 
public. Reports on all levels will be based on at least three years of data and no 
more than five years of data. 

The Assessment of Schools and School Systems. The assessment of schools 
and systems, although it requires massive computing capabilities, logistical plan- 
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ning, and statewide testing, is fairly simply explained. The mixed-model equations 
incorporate the scale scores of all the students taking the norm-referenced portion 
of the TCAP in all five subjects, modeling a learning profile of each student for 
each subject as explained in the section above. These profiles are grouped by system 
or school, as the case may be. The gain scores of a school or system’s students are 
estimated and are then compared to the national norms. Deviation from the norm 
gain is reported for each subject and grade. The school or school system can then 
identity where students are achieving normally, outstandingly, and substandardly. 

Tennessee monitors the gains of all school systems in the state for subjects or 
grades that are not achieving national norm gains. Those systems achieving two or 
more standard errors below the national norms must show positive progress or risk 
intervention by the state. Each school and system is expected to achieve the national 
norm gains regardless of whether its scale scores are above or below the national 
norm. 

Assessment of Teachers. The assessment of teachers is generally the most con- 
troversial aspect of any educational evaluation system. The great variety of teaching 
situations and the endless diversity of the student population have rendered each 
attempt at teacher assessment suspect to a greater or lesser degree. TVAAS is not 
the first to base teacher assessment on student achievement. However, important 
differences exist between TVAAS and its predecessors. 

Beginning with the 1992-93 school year, detailed information identifying each 
teacher with the students s/he teaches will be collected annually. Included in the 
data will be subjects taught to each student and the proportion of time each student 
spends with a teacher. If team teaching or departmentalized teaching takes place, 
it will be identified along with the proportion of each subject the teacher is 
responsible for teaching. From attendance records submitted to the state, it will be 
determined whether each student has been present in each teacher’s class the 
required 150 days in a given school year, because students who have not been in a 
teacher’s class at least 150 days in a year will not figure into the teacher’s 
assessment. By 1995 when the teacher assessments are scheduled for delivery, 3 
years of such data will be available. The EIA requires that teacher assessment be 
based on at least 3 and no more than 5 years of data. 

Test Reliability and Relevance. TVAAS uses scale scores from the norm-refer- 
enced items on the Tennessee Comprehensive Assessment Program (TCAP), which 
was first implemented in the 1989-90 school year. The norm-referenced part of 
TCAP, the CTBS/4, is a nationally normed test mandated in Tennessee for grades 
2 through 8 and grade 10. It assesses skills in reading, language arts, math, science, 
and social studies. The norms for the test were established in 1989. Williams (1989) 
states in his review of customized standardized tests that in Tennessee, “the 
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norm-referenced module was specifically created so that it has proper statistical 
characteristics of reliability, adequate floors and ceilings, and articulation across 
test levels.” To insure test validity, the EIA mandates that “fresh, non-redundant 
tests” be used each year. This means that only a small percentage of the items on 
the CTBS/4 can be carried over from one year to the next. Moreover, rigorous 
sanctions are provided in the EIA for any breach of test security. The relevance of 
the test to Tennessee’s academic program may be inferred from the tendency of 
scores across the state to approximate or slightly exceed the national norms in all 
subject areas and all grades. 

The scores from the CTBS/4 cannot reflect the totality of a student’s learning 
experience or progress. However, these scores, as they are utilized by TVAAS, 
provide an unbiased estimate of the influence of school systems, schools, and 
teachers on students’ academic growth in the subjects tested. This academic growth 
is and should be a primary goal of Tennessee’s educational system. TVAAS uses 
data from a testing system already mandated and in place statewide. However, 
should better tests be developed in the future, no major alterations would have to 
be made in order for TVAAS to incorporate new sources of data, as long as the 
methods of assessment can provide linear metrics. 



Problems of Using Student Achievement Data in Educational 
Assessment. 

The use of student achievement data to directly measure educational outcome has 
much intuitive appeal and has been advocated by many. However, serious propo- 
nents of this approach have recognized several difficulties that must be overcome 
in order to assure a fair and reliable system for outcome assessment. 

These difficulties may be categorized into problems associated with (1) the 
definition and construction of appropriate metrics and (2) development and imple- 
mentation of a statistical methodology that will allow fair and unbiased assessment 
of school systems, schools, and teachers when nonrandom assignment of students 
is assured. (We will not deal with the definition and construction of metrics, but 
rather will assume that metrics exist or can be constructed that adequately proxy 
learning.) 

Even when metrics exist with suitable characteristics, many problems of school 
and teacher assessment remain. The ensuing discussion will focus on the problems 
associated with the estimation of the influence of teachers on the rate of student 
gain, because at the classroom level the problems are more difficult than at the 
school or school system level. 

Since random assignment of students to teachers is usually not practiced and 
seldom is possible, simple means of class achievement test scores are seriously 
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biased by many factors other than teacher influences that affect student learning. 
Travers (in Millman, 1981) listed (1) teacher influences, (2) parental influences, 
(3) genetic endowment, (4) other school influences, and (5) availability of materials 
as being some of the most important factors that determine the rate of student 
learning. 

Later, in their attempt to develop a value-added method of evaluation based on 
student test scores, Bingham, Hey wood, and White (1991) list 44 variables under 
5 major categories — individual characteristics; family characteristics; classroom 
characteristics; school characteristics; and academic performance — which they 
determined were independent of the input of school and teacher for the subject 
school system during the years of their study. 

In spite of the detailed character of this listing, Bingham et al. point out that 
these variables may be pertinent only to the particular school system they studied 
and perhaps only during the years in which the research took place (pp. 200-201). 
Obviously, any system that will fairly and reliably assess the influence of teachers 
on student learning must partition teacher effects from these and other factors. 
However, it is a hopeless impossibility for any school system to have all the data 
for each child in appropriate form to filter all of these confounding influences via 
traditional statistical analysis. 

Using a different approach, the three studies conducted by Sanders indicate that 
these influences can be filtered without having to have direct measures of all of the 
concomitant variables. By focusing upon measures of academic gain, each student 
serves as his or her own “control” or, in other words, each child can be thought of 
as a “blocking factor” that enables the estimation of school system, school, and 
teacher effects upon the academic gain with the need for few, if any, of the 
exogenous variables. 

In an attempt to partition the teacher and school effects from the partial 
confounding with class ability level, the well-known linear model techniques of 
analysis of covariance and ordinary multiple regression have been suggested by 
Millman (1981) and others. The obvious intent was to adjust differences that exist 
among students to enable a fairer evaluation of teachers. However, if these simple 
approaches are applied and even if all of the concomitant data were available, still 
unanswered is the well-known problem of regression to the mean of the teacher 
effects, which would provide unfair rankings of teachers with varying quantities of 
student achievement records. Also, the problem of missing student records due to 
transient student populations, students being absent during the time of testing, and 
so on would result in very few usable records if these traditional methods were 
employed. 
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Advantages of Considering Educational Outcome Assessment 
from Student Data as a Statistical Mixed Model Problem 

Traditional multiple regression or analysis of covariance can be characterized as 
techniques in linear model analysis with all fixed variables. If the problem is viewed 
not as a fixed effects problem but rather as a mixed model problem with both fixed 
and random effects, then much theory and methodology exist that offer solutions 
to many of the problems that have been cited as reasons for not doing educational 
outcome assessment from student achievement data. 

General Form of Henderson’s Mixed Model Equations (MME) 

y=XB + ZU + e 



where 

y in the context of teacher evaluation is the m x 1 observation vector 

representing all of the scale scores for individual students for all aca- 
demic subjects tested over all grades. 

X is a known mxp matrix. 

B is an unknown, p x 1 vector of fixed effects. 

Z is an mx q incidence matrix. 

U is an unobservable q x 1 random vector. 

e is an m x 1 vector with E(e)=0. 

Both U and e have null means and variance. 

"G 0~ 

0 R 

G and R are known and nonsingular. R is the variance-covariance matrix that 
reflects the correlation among student scores within teacher. G is the variance-co- 
variance matrix that reflects the correlation among teacher effects (both R and G 
are assumed block diagonal in the context of teacher evaluation). If (U,e) are 
normally distributed, the joint density of (y,U) is maximized for variations in B and 
U by the solution to the following equations: 
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Let a generalized inverse of the coefficient matrix be 
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Some of the properties of a solution of these equations are as follows (Hender- 
son, 1984): 

1. K’b is best linear unbiased estimate (BLUE) of the set of estimable linear 
functions, K’B. 

2. u is the best linear unbiased predictor (BLUP) of U. 

® E(Ulu) = u. 

• var(u-U) = C 22 . 

• var(K’b + M’u - K’B - M’U) = (K’M’)C(K’M’)’. 

® u is unique regardless of the rank of the coefficient matrix. 

3. K’b + M’u is BLUP of K’B + M’U provided K’B is estimable. 

4. With G and R known, the solution is equivalent to generalized least squares 
and if u and e are multivariate normal then the solution is maximum 
likelihood. 

5. If G and R are not known, then as an estimated G and R approach the true 
G and R, the solution approaches the maximum likelihood solution. 

6. If u and e are not multivariate normal, then the solution to the MME still 
provides the maximum correlation between U and u. 

For an introduction to Henderson’s Mixed Model Methodology, see McLean, 
Sanders, and Stroup (1991). 

Why Should Teacher Effects Be Considered Random Instead of Fixed? 

Historically, classification variables in a linear model context that have their own 
probability distribution have been referred to as random effects. Since in the context 
of teacher evaluation other variables that do not have their own distribution (fixed 
effects) sometimes may be included to insure fair evaluation, it is often more 
reasonable to view teacher evaluation as a mixed model problem. When this is the 
case, solutions to Henderson’s mixed model equations (MME) provide Best Linear 
Unbiased Prediction (BLUP) of the random effects while providing opportunity for 
the inclusion of both continuous and classification fixed effects. This is a sufficient 
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procedure to provide the flexibility necessary to handle the diversity of models that 
could be encountered in teacher assessment. Additionally, since BLUP is a “shrink- 
age” estimate of the realized value of the random variable (Harville, 1976), then 
BLUP is a solution to the regression to the mean problem, which has been long 
recognized as an impediment to the use of student data in an assessment system for 
teaching effectiveness. 



. Concept of Best Linear Unbiased Prediction (BLUP). To illustrate the con- 
cept of best linear unbiased prediction, a restatement of an example presented by 
Henderson (1973) from Mood (1950) is presented: 

Given that the population mean and variance of true IQ is 100 and 225, 
respectively, and if an individual takes one IQ test and scores 130 on a test that has 
test error variance of 25, what is the best prediction of true IQ of that individual? 
In this example, 



Prediction _ Pop. f Mean of Pop 



of true IQ Mean + IjQ Tests Mean 



Var(Pop.) 



Var(Pop.)+ 






Var(Test) 
No. of Tests 



7 . 



= 100 + (130- 100) x 



\ 

225 

25 

225 + — 

l 1 



= 127 



The best prediction of this individual’s true IQ is not 130 but rather 127. Why 
is this so? This expression for the conditional mean of true IQ given IQ test score 
may be obtained from the joint distribution of true IQ and IQ test score if both true 
IQ and the errors of the test are assumed to be normally distributed (Searle, 1971; 
p. 461). Note that this prediction of true IQ is pulled ever closer to the population 
mean as the ratio of test error variance to population variance increases or as N 
becomes smaller. Thus, if a little information is available, a prediction close to the 
population mean tends to be best. If more information is available, a prediction 
closer to the sample mean is best. This pulling of the prediction closer to the mean 
as a function of distance, ratio of the variances, and quantity of information is the 
essence of the BLUP concept. The concept of BLUP offers an explanation of and 
a solution to the “regression to the mean” problem. 



The Problem of Missing Data. In the original Knox County study, the gain in 
scale score points for each student was calculated for each student and was used as 
the response variable in the mixed model equations. This rather simplistic approach 
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was sufficient to establish the feasibility of the methodology. However, to calculate 
the gain for each student over multiple years requires no missing data for all 
year-academic subject combinations. This requirement insures the undesirable 
result that only a small fraction of student outcomes will be included in an 
assessment process. 

In later work using mixed model methodology, it has been found that complete 
information for each student is not necessary to provide estimates of the influence 
of teachers on the gain of a population of students. 

Consider the following model to be applied to the data from one specific school 
system: 

• Y(ijkl) = Mu(ij) + year*subject*teacher(ijk) + e(ijkl) 

where 

• Y (ijkt) = the student record for the ith year, the y'th academic subject, the kth 
teacher and the Ith student record within year, subject, teacher. 

• Mu (ij) = the population mean within the ith year and the y'th subject. 

• year*subject*teacher(i/ifc) = the >kth teacher in the ith year and the y'th subject. 

• e(ijkl)= deviation of the Ith student score around the year*subject*teacher(i/fc) 
subgroup mean. 

Now, consider Mu (ij) to be fixed, and the year*subject*teacher(i/'fc) to be 
random with G as the variance-covariance matrix among the year*subject*teacher 
combinations. Let R be the variance covariance matrix among student records 
within year*subject*teacher. 

The fixed portion of the solution to these mixed model equations will contain 
the estimated means for the year*subject combinations. The random portion of the 
solution to these equations will contain BLUP for each year*subject*teacher 
combination. Directly from this part of the solution vector is available a profile 
among teachers for each subject each year. These numbers reflect relative differ- 
ences but are not at this point interpretable as gains. However, these numbers can 
be scaled to directly reflect gains. The third property (see the section “General Form 
of Henderson’s Mixed Model Equations (MME),” above) of a solution to the mixed 
model equations is (3) K’b + M’u is BLUP of K’B + M’U provided K’B is 
estimable. Thus, by choosing K and M appropriately, then BLUP for each teacher’s 
gain is available with its standard error (property 2c). 

Property (3) of the solution offers another powerful advantage. By choosing K 
and M, teachers can be profiled as math teachers, as reading teachers, as language 
teachers, etc. or all subjects can be combined to form an overall profile merely by 
changing K and M. 
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Another powerful advantage to this approach is that many different modes of 
classroom instruction can be accommodated by assigning the teacher of record to 
each student record within the Z-matrix. It does not matter if a child is in a 
self-contained classroom, a departmentalized school, or in a team-teaching situ- 
ation. If the Z-matrix is encoded properly, then BLUP is provided for each teacher. 
Also, if teachers have assignments over grades each year (i.e., one section of fourth 
grade math and three sections of fifth grade math), then all information contributes 
to BLUP. This is also true for teachers changing assignments over years. 



Summary 

The Tennessee Value-Added Assessment System circumvents many of the prob- 
lems associated with the use of student achievement data in assessment of school 
systems, schools, and teachers by relying on the scale scores that indicate gains 
students make from year to year, regardless of the point at which the student enters 
the classroom. Three previous studies indicate that the influence of teachers and 
schools on the rate of student gain were independent of the confounding of 
socioeconomic factors. The reports of Tennessee school system effects released 
April 1, 1993, confirm the earlier findings in that the school system cumulative 
gains for each of the five subjects were uncorrelated with the percent of students 
receiving free and reduced-cost meals within the system. Also, the cumulative gains 
for all subjects were found to be uncorrelated with the racial composition of the 
student body within school systems. Even so, it may be found that some socioeco- 
nomic confoundings could surface in the future that would necessitate the inclusion 
of appropriate covariables in the mixed model equations. Current findings suggest 
that the number of needed covariables will be relatively small, if any; however, 
TVAAS readily accommodates such inclusion. 

The mixed model methodology upon which TVAAS relies addresses major 
problems in using student achievement data in educational assessment. Among 
these are missing student data, diversity of teaching modes, and the regression to 
the mean problem. The regression to the mean question is dealt with using the 
concept of Best Linear Unbiased Prediction. The problems of missing student data 
and diversity of teaching modes are alleviated by retaining the five most current 
years of data for students and teachers to be included in the mixed model process 
(Sanders, 1989). By using all of this information for each child and by fitting all 
the data from teachers over subjects and grades simultaneously, considerable 
robustness is achieved. This robustness has been confirmed using computer simu- 
lations to evaluate “worst case scenarios.” 

To fit these models to the student data for each school system within a state 
necessitates monumental computing efforts. For TVAAS to accomplish this task, 
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it has been necessary to develop a software system to contend with the simultaneous 
computation of tens of thousands of equations. Each year, as new data are added 
to the system, solutions to the mixed model equations are newly obtained. Dr. 
Arnold M. Saxton, Dr. Boyd L. Dearden, Mr. John F. Schneider, and Mr. S. Paul 
Wright have worked as a team to develop the software and hardware configurations 
to complete the computations. This team has also developed the reports that were 
distributed to Tennessee’s school systems and has begun analysis of gain patterns 
that have emerged from the data. 

Even though the first reports were issued only a few weeks previous to this 
writing, many educators had already acknowledged the diagnostic value of the data 
they have received. It is perhaps here that the impact of TVAAS will be felt most 
fully. The vast database is yielding far more than assessment data. Because it 
encompasses so much student data, educational findings that were invisible in the 
past are now readily apparent. For instance, it was noted that there was a “dip” in 
scores in the sixth and seventh grades across the state. When the data for homoge- 
neous systems — those systems where all students changed schools in the sixth 
grade and those systems where all students changed grades in the seventh 
grade — were aggregated, it was found that gain scores dropped dramatically the 
year following the school change. Future analysis of school change in systems 
where a variety of configurations exists is forthcoming. If the pattern persists, it 
will then be necessary to determine why a change of schools is associated with a 
drop in gain. 

Many other patterns are emerging that bear investigation. Future areas of 
exploration may included the effects of teaching mode: cooperative learning, whole 
language, team teaching, etc.; class size; textbook adoptions; funding; technology; 
curricular innovations and many other factors. 

TVAAS offers insight and perspective in the pursuit of educational improve- 
ment. It provides a solid basis from which change can be rationally undertaken. 
The academic gains our students make is the measure of our success as well as 
theirs. 
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An Accountability System Featuring Both “Value-Added” and 
Product Measures of Schooling 



By William Webster and Robert Mendro, Dallas Independent 
School District 



As the nation progresses through the decade of the nineties, there is increased 
pressure from many segments of society for better educational accountability. This 
desire for accountability is often accompanied by societal skepticism of educators 
and the quality of the job that they are perceived to be doing. This perception has 
been fueled in recent years by the White House and the Department of Education 
and often used to support an educational agenda that pushes vouchers. The Texas 
Education Agency, as well as the education agencies of at least 40 other states, has 
initiated programs that have increased focus on educational outcomes (Duttweiler 
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& Ramos, 1966; Southern Regional Education Board, 1990). At the national level 
there is serious talk of a national achievement test (AMERICA 2000, 1991). In 
Dallas, a group of citizens appointed by the Board of Education developed a 
comprehensive plan for the improvement of Dallas Schools (Commission for 
Educational Excellence, 1991). This plan called for rapid conversion from a school 
system to a system of schools and highlighted accountability as the linchpin for 
improvement. 

The accountability system that is being implemented in the Dallas Independent 
School District (DISD) and is the subject of this paper is a three tier system. The 
first tier focuses at the school level. Under the District’s plan to move from a school 
system to a system of schools over a five-year period, each school is held respon- 
sible and accountable for many aspects of its own operation. School Improvement 
Plans (SIP) are the vehicles through which this is accomplished. The second tier of 
the system involves the District Improvement Plan (DIP). The DIP sets the desired 
levels on District accountability objectives and specifies how Central Office 
Divisions support the schools. The third tier involves school effectiveness indices. 
These indices take into consideration important student background variables and 
provide information on how effective schools are with the students they serve. The 
SIP and DIP components of the system focus on the end product of schooling, while 
the indices provide a “value-added” component to the system. 

One of the major concerns related to accountability systems is that of fairness. 
Educators who are caught up in the accountability movement have a right to know 
that the standards by which they are judged are fair. The system outlined in this 
paper attempts to incorporate fairness as defined by the Standards for Evaluations 
of Educational Programs, Projects, and Materials (Joint Committee on Standards 
for Educational Evaluation, 1981) and the Standards for Educational and Psycho- 
logical Testing (AERA, APA, NCME, 1985). Where appropriate, this system will 
be compared to the accountability system being promulgated by the state of Texas 
and relative strengths and weaknesses enumerated. 5 



School-Centered Education 

Accountability Indicators. The District’s School-Centered Education Plan fo- 
cuses control of most available resources and all instructional decisions at the local 
school level (Edwards, 1991). The only decisions that school level committees are 
not empowered to make are those involving the nature and magnitude of outcomes 



^ The Texas Education Agency’s (TEA) accountability system is similar in many respects to other 
state systems. The TEA system is used for comparison purposes because the authors are very 
familiar with it 
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for which they are being held accountable. An extremely important step in the 
school improvement process is the determination of important performance indi- 
cators that will inform educators, parents, and community members whether or not 
students are making satisfactory progress in the key developmental pathways that 
they believe are critical for academic learning. These performance indicators are 
determined by an Accountability Task Force and influenced by the state’s Aca- 
demic Excellence Indicator System. The Academic Excellence Indicator System is 
the basis for school accreditation in the state of Texas. The accountability indicators 
are consistent across the three tiers of the accountability system. 

The Accountability Task Force. The Accountability Task Force is a 27 member 
committee, appointed by the Board of Education, charged with the responsibility 
of overseeing the District’s accountability system. The membership includes 4 
elementary teachers, 3 middle school teachers, 4 high school teachers, 4 principals, 
4 parents, 5 members of the business community, and 3 central office administra- 
tors. In addition, the various employee organizations each have an ex officio 
member on the task force. This task force deals with many aspects of the account- 
ability system including methodology, testing, determining and weighting impor- 
tant performance variables, and determining the rules for financial awards that are 
related to the accountability system. The Accountability Task Force also hears any 
concerns or grievances relative to the accountability system. 

The Comer Model. The DISD is implementing School-Centered Education 
through the Yale Child Study Center School Development Program (Comer, 1988). 
Under this model, the principal, parents, and staff are involved in school decision 
making and governance through a School-Community Council (SCC), which 
makes all relevant decisions about school operations. A number of committees can 
exist at each school, but the SCC and its committees must take responsibility for 
curriculum, instruction, assessment other than systemwide accountability meas- 
ures, parent and staff skills development, school-community socialization and 
interaction, public relations, evaluation, and modification. At the high school level 
these committees include students. 

Regardless of the structure, the evaluation functions that are undertaken at the 
school level include the development of a SIP; the interpretation of formative data 
for use in problem-solving and of summative data for use in refocusing priorities, 
programs, and resources; the development of an implementation record of the 
various projects and programs within the school, including monitoring the imple- 
mentation of the SIP; and the coordination of all school-based action research. 
Central Office research staff provide school personnel with training regarding how 
to accomplish many of the aforementioned tasks. 
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The School Improvement Process 

Figure 4-4 provides a schematic depicting how the school improvement process 
functions within the parameters of site-based decision making. Each school re- 
ceives an annual needs assessment specifying school levels on important outcome 
variables. The important outcomes of instruction are determined through dis- 
trictwide assessments of all of the groups involved in the educational process. 
School program planning is implemented at the school level by the School-Com- 
munity Council. Planning focuses on determining the best method to proceed from 
current levels of important outcomes to desired levels of those outcomes and 
culminates in the production of a strategic plan, the SIP. 

Specifically, once the needs assessment has identified needs, school staff must 
prioritize those needs and focus on reducing the discrepancy between desired and 
existing outcomes by establishing goals for those needs that receive highest priority. 
Once priorities are established, schools must determine methods of resource 
utilization for accomplishing program goals. 

School-centered education does not assume that local building staffs necessarily 
know how to solve all of their problems. It does, however, place decision-making 
responsibility and accountability at the local level. Central staff become resources 
to the schools whose function it is to provide viable alternatives to solving school 
problems. The principal is ultimately responsible and accountable for meeting the 
important objectives of instruction. Central staff are responsible and accountable 
for providing viable alternatives for consideration by school staff and the School- 
Community Council. This procedure is the input evaluation phase of the school 
improvement process and will only work if Central Office divisions are competent 
and can supply the needed expertise. If the needed expertise does not reside in the 
appropriate Central Office divisions, schools will not request needed services and 
the entire system will probably fail. 

After the collection of relevant input information feeding a preliminary pro- 
gram-planning stage, the School-Community Council determines whether or not 
sufficient resources are available to make the desired changes. Quite often, suffi- 
cient resources are not available and some compromise is necessary. In many cases, 
the lack of resources is not limited to the realm of cost and political feasibility, but 
rather stems from an insufficient base of knowledge. Thus, educators are often in 
the position of having sufficient material resources but insufficient information 
resources. Once these decisions are made, the School Improvement Plan is com- 
plete. Operational review and approval is necessary to insure that the school stays 
within its resources and that adherence to federal, state, and local policies is 
maintained. 

The program implementation phase is then entered and the individual school 
staff is responsible for providing continuous formative feedback relative to program 
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Figure 4—4. Schematic Depicting the School Improvement Process 
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implementation. This feedback falls primarily into two categories — process evalu- 
ation and interim product evaluation. Process evaluation has three major objectives: 
(1) the detection or prediction of defects in procedural design or its implementation 
during program implementation stages, (2) the provision of information for pro- 
grammed decisions, and (3) the maintenance of a record of the implementation 
procedure as it occurs (Stufflebeam et al., 1971). Thus, process evaluation infor- 
mation keeps the School-Community Council informed of the extent to which 
program implementation conforms to specifications and, from an evaluation stand- 
point, guards against the evaluation of a fictitious event. It also provides a record 
of implementation that can be cross-indexed to program effect. 

Much of the process evaluation that was at one time implemented by DISD 
evaluation personnel now must be implemented at the local level. This is consistent 
with the accountability emphasis that is currently the philosophy of District 
management and the community. Since process evaluation is extremely expensive, 
many of the cutbacks in research and evaluation activities over the past few years 
have been in the area of process evaluation. 

Interim product evaluation provides periodic feedback to the School-Commu- 
nity Council relative to the attainment of specific subobjectives during the imple- 
mentation phase. Thus, process and interim product evaluation reports inform 
program management as to implementation and goal-attainment levels while 
program adjustments are still feasible. Much of the interim product evaluation can 
be done through portfolios of student work, performance testing, protocol analysis, 
and teacher-made tests, measures that are not available through systemwide data. 
Teacher evaluation consultants from each school are trained in these techniques. 
In cases where serious needs are identified by interim product evaluation reports, 
tactical plans are developed as supplements to the SIP to meet these needs. 

Local school staffs are also encouraged and trained to design, implement, and 
interpret action research studies. With the movement of the District to site-based 
management and the related reduction of Central Office staff, it is impossible to 
supply school staffs with centrally produced information pertaining to their many 
and varied needs. Action research is a process for problem solving that is designed 
and implemented at the local building level. It is a process of taking and studying 



6 Evaluation consultants are teachers who are trained by the Division of Evaluation and Planning 
Services to provide evaluation and data interpretation services at the school level. Throughout 
the school year, the consultants participate in performance-based assessments so that they may 
learn to apply formative evaluation techniques to their campus’ school improvement plans. They 
identify areas for school improvement, describe program activities, and periodically report 
information on program impact. This performance-based assessment thoroughly prepares con- 
sultants to design defensible evaluations, to measure program implementation, to identify 
appropriate instrumentation, to assess program impact, and to compile and present reports for 
school improvement. 
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action and its corresponding consequences so that more effective action may be 
taken (Lewin, 1946; Town, 1973). Expressed sequentially, action research requires 
a continuous recycling through four steps: ( 1 ) identification of needs, (2) develop- 
ment of plans of action to address these needs, (3) execution of these plans of action, 
and (4) formative evaluation of these plans. In open organizations such as schools, 
the strength of action research lies in its implementation by the organizations’ 
members at their respective work sites. In effect, members of the organization 
actively learn while they study problems in contexts that they generally perceive 
as relevant and important. The results are used to supplement the more formal 
information available from the District’s evaluation department. 

Upon completion of a given cycle of program implementation, usually one year, 
a series of summative product evaluation reports are prepared. These reports take 
the form of the “Special Report on Pupil Achievement (REIS9 1-102),” a school- 
level report that provides up to four years of disaggregated data on all relevant 
outcome and input variables and is used to determine whether or not schools met 
their SIP goals, School Effectiveness Indices, and program evaluation reports 
disaggregated by school. These reports, as well as relevant action research studies 
compiled by school staff, become the needs assessments for the next year’s program 
adjustments. 



The District Improvement Plan 

The District Improvement Plan (DIP) presents targets and corresponding strategic 
plans of action with a multiyear planning horizon. Since the District has a number 
of concerned audiences, the plan meets the accountability objectives and strategic 
planning requirements of the General Superintendent, the Board of Education, the 
Texas Education Agency, and the United States District Court. The DIP meets the 
four major requirements of a strategic planning system in that it receives input from 
all District departments and campuses, it sets accountability targets and minimum 
standards of performance for the District and each of its schools, it provides 
systemwide plans of action for meeting the major targets of the District, and it 
specifies the methodology required for monitoring its implementation. 

The DIP contains the strategic plans of each of the District’s support divisions 
relative to their contributions to meeting each of the District’s targets. It also 
contains the desired levels of District outcomes in the final target year and the 
intermediate steps necessary to get from baseline levels to those desired outcomes. 
It is directly related to the SIPs in that outcome levels that are specified in each SIP 
are those levels that will help the District reach its goals. The DIP sets the criterion 
level for desired outcomes. Goals are absolute. All schools could make them or no 
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Table 4-2. DIP Target Areas 

Goal # Goal 

1. Improve language arts skills (vocabulary, reading, oral competency, and 
writing skills) 

2. Improve mathematics problem solving, concept, and computation skills 

3. Increase parent/community involvement 

4. Improve school climate and safety. 

5. Improve attendance (student and teacher) 

6. Meet accreditation requirements/address citations 

7. Increase promotion/course passing rate. 

8. Increase secondary school enrollment in advanced courses, diploma plans, 
and honors programs 

9. Increase high school graduation rate 

10. Increase college entrance test participation/performance 



schools could make them; that is, target accomplishment is not determined by a 
norm group. 

Targets. The DIP is organized around one systemwide enabling target, staff 
development, and ten outcome targets that focus directly on the District’s priorities. 
Table 4-2 shows the areas in which District targets currently exist. 

DIP Content. Each of the ten targeted outcomes has a strategic plan of action for 
meeting each target. The plans of action include the following elements: 

• Need — a needs assessment summary describing the current status of the 
target. 

• Goal — reference to the District’s minimum accountability and accreditation 
objectives or other standard of performance that will be met by implementing 
the plan. 

• Narrative of Strategy — a summary of what will be done to address the target. 

• Waiver - a specification of waivers required to implement the strategy. 

• Activities/Time Lines/Divisions Responsible — activities, corresponding time 
lines, and divisions responsible for meeting the District’s targets. 
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Table 4-3. Formative and Summative Indicators Available to DISD Schools 



Indicators 


Goal(s) Impacted 


Date Available 


*TAAS results disaggregated by demographic 
variables** 

Demographic variables include gender, 
ethnicity, free or reduced lunch and LEP (E) 


1, 2,6 


Spring (grades 
3-8, 10) 


ITBS/TAP results disaggregated by demographic 
variables (E)** 


1,2,6 


Spring (grades 
1-9) 


*ACP results disaggregated by teacher and 
skills (E)** 


1,2, 6,7 


Fall & spring 
(grades 9-12) 


Reconstituted TAAS, ITBS, TAP, data (class lists 
and skills analyses) (E) 


1,2,7 


End of fourth 
week of school 


Disaggregated test data by program (chapter 1, 
reading improvement, bilingual, etc.) by school 
(E) 


1,2,6 


Fall 


Portfolios of student work (C) 


1,2 


Local option 


Performance testing (C,E) 


1,2 


Local option 


Protocol analysis (C) 


1,2 


Local option 


Teacher-made tests (C) 


1,2 


Local 

determination 


Teacher satisfaction with teaching, ranking of 
importance of educational goals, perception of 
teacher influence, and degree of seriousness of 
school-wide issues (E) 


1,2, 4, 5, 7, 9 


Winter (all grades) 


Student to volunteer ratio (E,C) 


3 


Fall 


Volunteer hours-to-students (E,C) 


3 


Fall 


Parental involvement log (C) 


3 


Local option 


Parent school expectations, perception of school 
climate, needs, involvement/participation (E) 


3,4 


Winter (all grades) 


*Student and teacher attendance (e,c) 


1, 2,5 


Each six-week 
period 


Teacher grade distributions (E,C) 


1,2, 6,7,9 


Each six-week 
period 


School effectiveness indices (E) 


1,2, 5, 9, 10 


September 


School effectiveness indices disaggregated by 
student group (E) 


1,2, 5, 9, 10 


September 
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Table 4-3. (continued) 



Indicators 


Goal(s) Impacted 


Date Available 


Student satisfaction with learning, academic 
self-concept, family emphasis on education, 
cohesion 


1,2,4 


Winter (grades 
4-12) 


Teacher climate survey (E) (8 scales) 


4 


Provided on 
request 


Student Climate Survey, Grades 4-12 (E) 


4 


Provided on 
request 


Principal perceptions of effectiveness of 
training services, time on task, school-wide 
issues, decentralization (E) 


4 


Winter (all grades) 


Sociogram of Informal Interaction (lunch, 
recess, faculty meetings, etc.) (C) 


4 


Local option 


School-Community Council Survey (E) 


4 


Fall and spring 


Assistance and Consultation Team (ACT) 
Surveys (global issues, case management, 
training on mental health principles) (E) 


4 


Fall and spring 


Measures of Mobility and Stability (E) 


5 


Fall 


Percent Eligible Tested versus Average Daily 
Attendance (E) 


5 


Fall 


Monitoring of Local School Accreditation 
Remedies (C) 


6 


Fall 


Monitoring of Implementation of Local School 
Programs (C) 


7 


Local option 


Monitoring of Instructional Delivery (C) 


1, 2, 4, 6, 7 


Local 

determination 


Student Retention Rate (E) 


7 


Fall 


*Student enrollment in advanced placement and 
honors courses (E,C) 


8 


Fall, spring 


*Student enrollment in advanced diploma plans 
(E,C) 


8 


Fall, spring 


Survey of student course interest (grades 7-12) 
(E) 


8,9 


Provided on 
request 


*Dropout rate (E) 


9 


December 


Graduation rate (E) 


9 


Fall 


*SAT/ACT participation rates (E,C) 


10 


Fall 
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Table 4—3. (continued) 



Indicators 


Goal(s) Impacted 


Date Available 


*SAT/ACT scores (E) 


10 


Fall 


Graduate follow-up (E) 


9 


Fall 


Student post-graduate pursuits (E) 


8, 9, 10 


Fall 


PSAT participation rates (E) 


10 


Fall 


PSAT scores (E) 


10 


Fall 



* An Academic Excellence Indicator in the State Accreditation System 

** TAAS is the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills, a State-administered criterion-referenced test. 
1TBS is the Iowa Tests of Basic Skilb. TAP b the Tests of Achievement and Proficiency. ACPs 
are 143 criterion-referenced course exams, grades 9-12. 



• Monitoring — the methodology for directing, assessing, adjusting, and docu- 
menting formative activities to meet the goal. 

• Resource Implications — a summary of the distribution (e.g., monies, per- 
sonnel) changes required to implement the strategies. 

One problem that plagues these types of absolute systems is the problem of 
setting meaningful goals. The issue of low expectations versus lofty goals that are 
unattainable comes into play. This is why there must be other components of the 
system to make it fair and useful. The effectiveness index component of the system, 
discussed in the next section of the paper, can be used to establish meaningful 
absolute goals by basing those goals on best practice the previous year. That is, 
those schools that rank high on the effectiveness indices can be used to demonstrate 
achievable goals for other schools. 

Authentic Assessment and Performance Testing. Schools are encouraged to 
use portfolios, protocol analysis, and other forms of authentic assessment in 
monitoring their programs. This information can then be used to provide evidence 
of accomplishment in instances where the more standard types of assessment fail 
to show progress. Performance testing was at one time being built into the District’s 
Assessment of Course Performance (ACP) test. The A CPs are final standard 
examinations in 72 courses, grades 9-12. One hour was to be multiple choice while 
the other hour was to be performance tests. These tests were developed by the 
evaluation division and had detailed scoring protocols. The performance portion 
of the tests would have been scored by teachers, with random scoring being done 
by the evaluation department. Performance testing was subsequently eliminated by 
District administration as being too time consuming. 
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Table 4-4. An Example of a High School Accountability and Accreditation Profile* 



Outcome Variables 


Baseline 


Year 1 


Year 2 


Year 3 


Year 4 


GRADUATION RATE (5 yr. %) (ACCRED. 
GRDTNRT) 


52 


54 


57 


59 


61 


% ADA— STUDENTS (CLI. ATTNDNC, 


90.3 


91.3 


92.1 


92.9 


93.6 


ACCRED) 


% ADA— TEACHERS (CLIMATE, 


96.5 


97.5 


98.0 


98.0 


98.0 


ATTENDANCE) 


% FROSH ADV GRAD PLANS (ACCRED. 


37 


40 


43 


46 


49 


ENR ADV PLANS) 


% SENIORS TAKING SAT/ACT (ACCRED. 


57 


59 


61 


63 


65 


COL TSTS) 


% SR > 700 SAT (16 ACT) (R, W, M, ACCRED, 


72 


73 


75 


76 


77 


COL TSTS) 


% SR > 700 SAT (21 ACT) (R, W, M, ACCRED, 


27 


31 


34 


37 


41 


COL TSTS) 


% SR > 1300 SAT (27 ACT) (R, W, M, 


4 


9 


13 


18 


22 


ACCRED, COL TSTS) 


% GRADUATES CONT EDUC 


48 


51 


53 


55 


58 


fPRMTN/GRDTN RT, COL TSTS) 


% SRV LEP > 40 R&L POST (R, W) 


5 


10 


14 


19 


23 


% PASSING ALL COURSES (PRMTN RT) 


53 


55 


58 


60 


62 


% IN HONORS/ AP/PRE-HNRS (ACCRED, 


22 


26 


30 


33 


36 


ENR ADV PLANS) 


DROPOUT RATE (%) (COMM, CLI, ACCRED, 


7.0 


6.5 


6.0 


5.5 


5.0 


GRDTN RT) 


% PASSING TAAS, Grade 10 


20 


28 


35 


42 


48 


% PASSING CURRICULUM REFERENCED 
TEST 


Biology 


60.5 


62.5 


64.4 


66.4 


68.3 


Chemistry 1 


65.0 


66.5 


68.0 


69.5 


71.0 


Physics 


70.9 


71.9 


72.9 


73.9 


74.9 


U.S. History 


63.6 


65.2 


66.9 


68.5 


70.2 


Economics 


68.1 


69.3 


70.5 


71.7 


72.9 


Trigonometry 


72.4 


73.4 


74.4 


75.4 


76.4 


English 1 


69.1 


73.4 


74.4 


75.4 


76.4 


NORM REFERENCED TESTS** TAP > 25 


Grade 9 Reading (TAP Median) 


82 


75 


75 


75 


75 


Grade 9 Reading (TAP ^75 


62 


63 


64 


65 


65 


Grade 9 Reading 


33 


25 


25 


25 


25 



* The profiles include many more variables. This figure is for illustratory purposes. 

** Because the state changes the norm-referenced test every year, District goals in this area are to 
mirror the national norm group. 
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While it is not certain that the necessary reliability across scorers and tasks on 
the performance tests would have been attainable, it is important that the message 
be communicated to teachers that the kinds of skills and activities measured by 
performance tests are the kinds of skills and activities that the District wants them 
to teach their students. Thus, performance testing is more of a curriculum issue than 
an assessment issue. Early evidence on performance tests suggests that they are 
much more difficult than the average multiple choice tests (Dryden, 1991). Table 
4-3 shows the formative and summative data currently available to the schools. 
Indicators that are collected centrally and provided to schools are specified with an 
“E.” Formative indicators that should be part of a school’s “action research” process 
are specified with a “C.” State academic excellence indicators are asterisked, while 
variables that are or will be outcome variables in the effectiveness indices are 
marked with a #. 

Obviously, a great deal of training must occur if school staffs are to utilize 
available data and objectively collect and interpret additional data for aid in 
improving their schools. Training modules for school staffs are currently being 
developed in keeping and scoring student portfolios of work, designing and scoring 
performance tests, conducting protocol analysis, developing teacher-made tests, 
interpreting and using data, and designing and conducting action research. 

Accountability without information for diagnosis and improvement is of limited 
utility. In designing an accountability system, it is important to analyze data needs 
at each point in the organization. Data needs at the teacher level should be identified 
and those data aggregated upward and summarized to meet information demands 
at each successive level of the organization. It is essential that the system provide 
teachers with the information necessary to improve instruction. Without instruc- 
tional improvement, accountability alone cannot improve a school system. 

Table 4-4 shows an example of the operationalization of the DIP targets. Each 
school receives its own data on each of these targets and is responsible for achieving 
its targeted outcomes. The targets are criterion-referenced in the sense that the schools 
have absolute goals and can concentrate resources on attempting to achieve those goals. 
One major problem with these goals is that they are not empirically established. 



School Effectiveness Indices 

The final tier of the accountability system is the most important from the standpoint 
of defining and rewarding outstanding schools. Inherent in the task of identifying 
outstanding schools are two complex issues: 

• how to define effectiveness 

• how to develop a model to assess effectiveness 
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In an attempt to provide a better definition of effectiveness and respond to the 
narrowly focused concern of earlier effective schools research, Mumane (1987), 
David (1987), and others have been proponents for developing an expanded number 
of outcome indicators. In addition, Oakes (1989), David (1987), and Cohen (1986) 
have argued the importance of incorporating input and process/context indicators 
as important aspects of better accountability mechanisms. 

Possible input indicators often include school enrollment, socioeconomic/ethnic 
composition, proportion of limited-English-speaking children, enrollments in cate- 
gorical programs, staff characteristics, and financial resources. Process indicators 
describe what is being taught, the way it is being taught, and include consensus on 
school goals, instructional leadership, opportunity to learn, school climate, staff 
development, and collegial interaction among teachers. Outcome indicators are 
usually related to capturing the results of school on students or providing informa- 
tion about other definitions of “good schooling,” and may include student academic 
performance, teacher and student attendance rates, dropout and completion rates, 
performance of students at the next level of schooling, parent and student satisfac- 
tion, percent completing advanced courses, college attendance, and individual 
school goals (David, 1987; Oakes, 1989; Olson & Webster, 1990; Pollard, 1987; 
Shavelson, McDonnell, Oakes, & Carey, 1987). 

The Academic Excellence Indicator System. The Texas Education Agency 
(TEA), like many other state education agencies, lias its own accountability system. 
This system is called the Academic Excellence Indicator System and includes the 
variables that are asterisked in Figure 3. It reports data on districts in both a 
cross-sectional and cross-section ally longitudinal, manner and purportedly allows 
for the comparison of districts to “like” districts and to the state as a whole. This 
system has many flaws. 7 

If one overlooks the flaws in basic measurement that are often present in state 
testing programs, flaws that extend all the way from unreliable tests to tests that 
are not scaled yet used to make quasi-longitudinal comparisons, the technique of 
comparing schools based on unadjusted outcome measures usually adversely 
affects schools with population demographics that differ from the norm. This fact 
was graphically illustrated relative to ethnic background and SAT scores in a recent 
article by Richard Jaeger (1992). The nonstatistical technique of comparing schools 
with similar characteristics is one solution for cases involving a limited number of 
grouping characteristics; however, this approach has serious limitations when there 
is consistent one-directional variance on the grouping characteristics within group. 



7 The TEA has subsequently dropped the comparison of districts to “like” districts from its 
accountability system. This system has been replaced with one encompassing “world class 
standards.” 
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To illustrate this point, examine the group wherein the DISD was classified in 
the Academic Excellence Indicator Report published by the Texas Education 
Agency in 1 992. The DISD was 1 5.9 percent white, the comparison group was 20.9 
percent white. The DISD was 45.5 percent African American, the comparison 
group was 38.8 percent African American. The DISD was 66.5 percent poor, the 
comparison group was 55.5 percent poor. The DISD was 19.3 percent LEP, the 
comparison group was 17.4 percent LEP. Thus, on every important variable, the 
DISD had the group that performed most poorly on the TAAS statewide and, not 
surprisingly, performed lower than the comparison group. Yet, when those scores 
were adjusted for only the ethnic background of students, DISD performed at about 
state levels (Webster, 1991). 

The new TEA accountability and accreditation system still relies on Academic 
Excellence Indicators but adds a “value-added” component. Unfortunately, this 
component uses a very crude methodology that makes no attempt to statistically 
adjust for any student entry variables. While not intending to provide a critique of 
TEA’S accountability system, the system does provide illustrative examples of 
inappropriate methodology and interpretation. 

First, the system provides arbitrary passing criteria with no evidence of predic- 
tive or concurrent validity. “Accredited” is set at 25 percent passing each TAAS 
subtest, “Recognized” at 65 percent, and “Exemplary” at 90 percent. Since there is 
a published relationship between TAAS scores and ethnic background as well as 
economic disadvantage, the system guarantees that there will be few predominantly 
minority economically disadvantaged schools “Recognized” or “Exemplary” re- 
gardless of how much they improve their students’ achievement levels. 

There is a “value-added” component to the system. However, it is not statisti- 
cally sound and, in fact, requires the schools that are having the most difficulty 
serving their students to improve the most, regardless of student background. If a 
school’s student population does not pass 25 percent of the items or the scale score 
equivalent on TAAS, that school’s increase in percentage passing must be greater 
than: 



(507 ) - - % passin £ 1993) 

That is, the decision has been made, without benefit of empirical data or 
consideration of the difficulty level of each TAAS, that 50 percent passing is the 
goal. Similar reasoning has taken place at the “Recognized” levels where the 
criterion is 90 percent instead of 50 percent. What has resulted is an accountability 
system that is biased against the economically disadvantaged and ethnic minorities 
and ensures that 100 percent white, noneconomically disadvantaged schools do 
very well whether or not they are doing anything for their students. When coupled 
with TEA’S refusal to publish relevant statistics on current tests, one is left with an 
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accountability system that, by careful choice of test items, can at one time present 
the picture of quality educational improvement in the state, say, for example, in a 
year of a gubernatorial election, to a system that, in a year when it is politically 
expedient, supports the movement of funds and students away from the public 
schools in implementing a mandate for choice. Of course this system would largely 
support such a mandate in predominantly minority schools. 

For accountability purposes, the only fair and equitable method of comparisons 
among and between schools or districts is one that statistically adjusts measures of 
important student outcomes by important student inputs that are related to those 
outcomes but not under the control of the schools. This statistical adjustment may 
be accomplished in a number of different ways. 

Fennessey and Salganik (1983) proposed a model for analyzing instructional 
program effectiveness within the context of gain scores. The rescaled and adjusted 
gain score (RAGS) index equalized aggregate net bias from responsiveness to 
instruction, regression-to-the-mean, and boundary artifacts in all program groups. 
A crucial assumption to this approach is that any group of students with similar 
pretests scores will have similar rates of learning and will be subject to the same 
degree of regression-to-the-mean. While the RAGS procedure is appropriate for 
program evaluation, it would be difficult to apply in a situation where one is 
attempting to determine the relative effectiveness of schools with very different 
student populations. 

Another statistical method that has been widely touted as appropriate for 
incorporating a large number of input and outcome variables in a fair and unbiased 
manner is multiple regression analysis (Bano, 1985; Felter and Carlson, 1985; 
Kirst, 1986; Klitgaard & Hall, 1973; MacKenzie, 1983; Saka, 1989). As a simpli- 
fied illustration, the mean score for an outcome measure such as achievement is 
predicted after considering such input variables as gender, ethnicity, and socioeco- 
nomic level. The equation becomes more accurate if one or more estimates of 
previous achievement level are included. The difference between predicted and 
actual achievement, a residual or adjusted score, can then be interpreted as a 
comparison with other statistically similar schools and as the school’s own effect 
on achievement. It is important to note that a longitudinal database is necessary for 
these types of studies since cohorts must be used in the analyses. The characteristics 
of such a data base are detailed in Webster and Schumacher (1973). 

There are two obvious approaches that can be used in applying regression 
analysis to the definition of effective schools. The first involves the disaggregation 
of all variables to the student level. At the student level only student level 
characteristics are used and the analysis is done on the individual. Traditional linear 
model analysis requires four basic assumptions: normality, linearity, homoscedas- 
ticity, and independence. Obviously, because students are in the same classes, this 
approach cannot meet the assumption of independence. However, since we are 
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working with the entire population, meaning that we are entirely in the domain of 
descriptive statistics and we are not interested at this point in partitioning teacher 
effect and school effect, we are not concerned with the assumption of independence 
or that of normality. The models that are described in the next sections go to great 
lengths to meet the assumptions of linearity and homoscedasticity. If the linearity 
assumption is not met, higher order equations are used. 

The second alternative would be to aggregate individual-level variables to the 
higher level and conduct the analysis at the aggregate level. This approach was 
rejected because it eliminated too much information, produced little variance 
among schools, and produced much different equations and rankings than did the 
individual-level analysis (Mendro & Webster, 1993). In addition, the results pro- 
duced had no face validity. 

Another regression-based approach, hierarchical linear modeling (HLM), esti- 
mates linear equations that explain outcomes for group members as a function of 
the characteristics of the group as well as the characteristics of the members. 
Because HLM involves the prediction of outcomes of members who are nested 
within groups that in turn may be nested in larger groups, it is well suited for use 
in education. The nested structure of students within classrooms and classrooms 
within schools produces a different variance at each level for factors measured at 
that level. While the current Dallas regression models only use student-level 
variables in prediction, it is probable that the error terms can be improved through 
the use of HLM. Bryk et al. (1988) cited four advantages of HLM over regular 
linear models. First, HLM can explain student outcomes and growth as a function 
of school-level or classroom-level characteristics while taking into account the 
variance of student outcomes within schools. Second, it can model the effects of 
student background variables such as gender, ethnicity, limited-English proficient 
status, and socioeconomic status on outcomes within schools or classrooms and 
explain differences in these effects between schools or classrooms using school or 
classroom characteristics. Third, HLM can model the between- and within-school 
variance simultaneously and thus produce better estimates of student outcomes. 
Finally, it can produce better estimates of the predictors of student outcome within 
classrooms by using information about these relationships gained from other 
schools and classrooms. HLM models are discussed in the literature under a number 
of different titles by different authors from a number of diverse disciplines (Bryk 
& Raudenbush, 1992; Dempster, Rubin, & Tsutakawa, 1981; Elston & Grizzle, 
1962; Goldstein, 1987; Henderson, 1984; Laird & Ware, 1982; Longford, 1987; 
Mason, Wong, & Entwistle, 1984; Rosenberg, 1973). The authors are currently 
exploring the applicability of HLM (Mendro, Webster, & Bembry, 1994; Webster, 
Mendro & Ortiz, 1994). 
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The Anatomy of Effectiveness Indices. The school effectiveness methodology, 
as implemented in the DISD, defines a school’s effectiveness as being associated 
with exceptional measured performance above or below that which would be 
expected across the entire District. When a school’s population of students departs 
markedly from its own preestablished trend or from the more general trend of 
similar students throughout the District, this departure is attributed to school effect. 
The problem of measuring a school’s effect, then, becomes one of establishing the 
student levels of accomplishment on the various important outcome variables, 
setting levels of performance based on these expectations, and determining the 
extent to which its students, on the average, exceed or fall short of expectation. The 
procedures involve regression analysis to compute prediction equations by grade 
level for each outcome variable independent of school identification and then using 
those equations within schools to obtain mean gains over expectations. Relative 
weights are assigned to the outcomes by the Accountability Task Force. Once 
weighted levels of performance have been determined, the methodology provides 
an indicator of how well a school performs relative to other schools throughout the 
District. To a great extent, the same targets that were used in the SIP and DIP 
processes wereused as outcome variables in the school effectiveness indices. Thus, 
schools work on improving target variables in an absolute sense through their SIPs 
and are judged in terms of a normative rank through the effectiveness indices. 

School performance on the effectiveness indices is considered in terms of overall 
District patterns on the important outcome variables. If the District experiences a 
year of greatly increased achievement, individual school ranks on the effectiveness 
indices are not so important as long as improvement is shown. The emphasis of the 
methodology is currently on the valid identification of effective schools, not on 
explaining their effectiveness through mathematical models such as path analysis 
or hierarchical linear modeling. Once effective schools are reliably and validly 
identified, detailed studies can be conducted to attempt to determine process 
variables that contributed to their effectiveness. 

The first step in developing the effectiveness methodology involved what 
educational practitioners have called “leveling the playing field.” The Account- 
ability Task Force was extremely concerned that all schools, regardless of the 
students they served, had an opportunity to rank high on the effectiveness indices 
if they improved. Thus, the first step in developing the equations was to eliminate 
the variance in outcomes accounted for by ethnicity, gender, socioeconomic status, 
and limited English proficiency status. To accomplish this each outcome and 
predictor variable was regressed on the set of background variables and their 



8 Socioeconomic status was defined by free or reduced lunch, parent education level, household 
income, and poverty classification. 
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interactions to produce a set of residuals for each of the predictor and outcome 
variables. (Webster, Mendro, & Almaguer, 1994). 

Once each student’s standardized residual values were computed on each of the 
predictor and criterion variables, each predictor space was divided into 256 arrays 
and the residuals were standardized. This was done to insure that schools that had 
unusual numbers of students in certain areas of the predictor space were not ranked 
based upon differential variance in different arrays. These standardized residuals 
were then used to develop the next level of equations. 

An all possible regressions approach was then used on the residuals of both the 
outcome and predictor variables. Equations were developed utilizing individual 
students rather than school means. Where school level variables were used, separate 
equations were run. Satisfactory prediction was achieved in all cases without 
having to go back more than one year. This maintained the degrees of freedom 
associated with the equations. A previous model that was utilized by the District 
in 1984 used a variant of time-series analysis, but since this model required at least 
three years of historical data, it suffered from severe subject mortality due to a high 
student mobility rate (Webster & Olson, 1988). 

Again, the predictor space was divided into 256 arrays and standardized for each 
criterion variable. As before, this was done to insure that schools derived no 
particular advantage by starting with high-scoring or low-scoring students or with 
large numbers of students at a particular point in the predictor space. That is, schools 
were not disadvantaged by differential variance in the predictor space at different 
points along the regression line. 

. The individual student residuals were then associated with the schools from 
which they came. Mean residuals were obtained on each of the criterion variables 
to provide a gross estimate of school effect. These mean residuals were then 
multiplied by «Jn to equalize the variance of the different school means and 
restandardized to a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10. Finally, the mean 
standardized residuals were multiplied by the weights assigned by the Account- 
ability Task Force and aggregated for each school to produce the final school 
effectiveness index. Figure 5 shows the 1993-94 weights assigned to various 
outcome variables by the Accountability Task Force. 

Study of Table 4-5 shows that the Texas Assessment of Academic Skills (TAAS) 
was heavily weighted at all grade levels. This was due to the fact that the Texas 
Education Agency was using this test in its accreditation system, and failure to 
master it carried strong sanctions at both the school and individual student level. 
Other variables included the Iowa Tests of Basic Skills (ITBS), grades 1-9, student 
promotion rate, grades 1-8, student attendance, grades 1-12; the Spanish Assess- 
ment of Basic Education (S ABE), grades 1 -6; the Assessments of Course Perform- 
ance (ACP), grades 9-12, graduation rate, grades 9-12; Scholastic Aptitude Test 
(SAT) percent taking and score, grades 10-12, dropout rate, grades 7-12, percent 
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Table 4-5. Weighting of Criterion Measures by the Accountability Task Force 



Grade 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


9 


10 


11 


12 


TTBS 




Reading 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


© 


© 


• 


Math 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


4 


0 


© 






Promotion Rate 


1 per school 


1 


9 


9 


0 


9 




Attendance 


i 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


TAAS 




Reading 


9 


9 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


5 


9 


12 


9 


9 


Writing 


© 


9 


0 


5 


0 


9 


9 


5 


9 


12 


0 


© 


Math 


9 


0 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


4 


9 


12 


9 


9 


Science 


9 


9 


9 


1 


9 


9 


0 


1 


9 


9 


0 


9 


Social Studies 


9 


9 


9 


1 


9 


9 


0 


1 


9 


9 


9 


9 




SABE 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


2 


0 


0 


0 




© 


© 


IIACP 




Language Arts 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Math 


0 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Social Studies 


















2 


2 


2 


2 


Science 


0 


9 


© 


9 


0 


O 


e 


0 


2 


2 


2 


2 


ESOL 


© 


9 


© 


9 


9 


® 


© 


9 


2 


2 


2 


2 


Reading 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


2 


0 


9 


0 


World Language 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


2 


Graduation Rate 


9 


9 


9 


0 


9 


9 


9 


9 


5 


SAT % Tested 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


5 


SAT Score 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


4 


Dropout Rate 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


1 


1 


Accelerated Courses 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


5 


4 


ACP Honors Course 


9 


9 


© 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


3 


Advanced Diploma Plan 


9 
















3 


2 


9 


9 


PSAT% Tested 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


3 


PSAT Score 


9 


0 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


9 


2 
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enrolled in accelerated courses, grades 7-12; ACP performance in Honors courses, 
grades 9- 12; percent enrolled in Advanced Diploma Plans, grades 9-10; and percent 
taking and score on the Preliminary.Scholastic Aptitude Test (PS AT), grades 9-12. 

Dallas Independent School District schools and their staffs were eligible for cash 
awards for 1993-94 performance based on the school effectiveness methodology 
under the District’s School Performance Improvement Awards Program. In Sep- 
tember of 1994, 2.4 million dollars was distributed to effective schools and their 
employees. Half of the 2.4 million dollars was budgeted by the District, the other 
half came from the community. To qualify, schools had to exceed prediction on the 
effectiveness indices, test 95 percent of their eligible students, and outgain the 
national norm group in at least 50 percent of their cohorts. Once a school was 
selected as an award winner, the school received $2,000 for its activity fund, each 
member of its professional staff received $1,000, and each member of its support 
staff received $500. This program is continuing in 1994-95. 

Teacher Effectiveness Indices. Since the teacher is the principal deliverer of 
instruction to students, it is essential that a method for attributing student outcomes 
to teachers be developed. Of the numerous methods available for teacher evalu- 
ation, student outcome data provide an attractive option for evaluating teacher 
effectiveness since they are basically objective in nature. One only needs to 
examine the distributions of teacher evaluations and student achievement in the 
average urban District to quickly realize that something is wrong with the current 
system. A number of researchers have enumerated many factors that inhibit the 
reliable and valid use of student achievement data in an evaluation of teacher 
performance (Bano, 1985; Dutweiler & Ramos-Cancel, 1986; Grobe, 1992; 
Haertel, 1986; Koehler, 1985; Mumane & Cohen, 1986; Redfield, 1987). 

Some of the most troublesome of these factors include 

• Standard measurement instruments are not available for many courses and 
subject areas. (In Dallas, about 57 percent of high school course sections have 
A CPs.) 

• Reliable performance measures are nonexistent. 

• Because of team teaching, pull-out and send-in programs, and other special 
programs, it is difficult to isolate an individual teacher’s effect on individual 
students. (In Dallas, supplementary teachers account for 30 percent of the 
teaching force). 

• What the student brings to the classroom in terms of ability, home and peer 
influence, motivation, etc., is very powerful in affecting school outcomes. 
Attempting to adjust student outcomes based on student inputs at the teacher 
level creates serious degrees of freedom problems; that is, the resulting 
estimates are not stable. 
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The preferred solution to this dilemma is to provide the principal, as the 
instructional leader and Chief Executive Officer of the school, with a large and 
diverse set of explanatory variable information to help him or her with the 
evaluation of teachers. Information includes class improvements on outcome 
measures over the previous year through the effectiveness index methodology, class 
item and skills analyses, class background information; and the system allows for 
teacher-generated information such as protocol analysis. Also provided are stand- 
ards that communicate progress being made with similar students across the 
District. The emphasis is currently on diagnosis and improvement, although the 
information will eventually be used as part of the teacher evaluation system. At that 
point, Hierarchical Linear Models may be applied to obtain teacher indices. There 
are currently no plans for rewarding individual teachers based on some type of 
effectiveness index, since one of the major strengths of the school effectiveness 
methodology is the staff collegiality that it reinforces. Such collegiality is important 
in restructuring around Comer’s school-centered education model. 



Summary 

This chapter has described a three-tier accountability system. District goals and 
desired outcomes are established through a districtwide planning process and 
operationalized through the District Improvement Plan. Each school’s role in 
helping the District to meet its goals is determined through a School-Community 
Council that ensures involvement at the local campus level. Accountability is 
operationalized in a criterion-referenced manner through an analysis of absolute 
outcomes relative to school and District performance on goals specified in the 
District Improvement Plan and the School Improvement Plans, and in a norm-ref- 
erenced manner through school effectiveness indices. Schools and their staffs are 
eligible for financial awards based on school performance on the effectiveness 
indices. 

Besides providing an objective procedure for identifying effective schools, the 
program has a number of practical advantages. First, and most important, it is 
designed to foster teamwork among school staffs within schools. In order to achieve 
the necessary improvements in student outcomes, school staffs must work together 
in a coordinated effort. The program does not reward individual competition among 
teachers within schools. 

Second, the program focuses attention on the important outcomes of schooling. 
The Accountability Task Force, as well as many other groups associated with the 
schools, are discussing what it is that the schools are about. The process of 
weighting the outcome variables, a procedure that is done annually, gives many 
divergent groups the opportunity to share their views relative to the purposes and 
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importance of schooling. While the accountability system alone will not improve 
instruction, the curriculum and instructional delivery processes that must be 
changed to impact the defined outcomes will. 

Third, the procedures described afford all schools an opportunity to be distin- 
guished in the awards independently of their student population status on the 
achievement continuum. The emphasis is on effectiveness with the students who 
come in the door, not absolute outcome levels. The techniques reward those schools 
that impact the most students the most positively (Webster, Mendro, & Almaguer, 
1993). 

Many District and State accountability systems include District and School 
Improvement Plans that encompass absolute goals. The addition of effectiveness 
indices make the accountability system valid and fair. Among the advantages of 
this type of approach are that each school’s performance is not judged by simple 
examination of raw outcome variables, but instead by comparing its student 
outcome levels with empirically determined expectations based on individual 
student histories; that schools derive no particular advantages by starting with 
high-scoring or low scoring students of any particular ethnic or economic group; 
that schools are only held accountable for the outcome levels of continuously 
enrolled students, that is, students who have been exposed to their instructional 
program; that adequate time for test make-up is allowed and schools must test 95 
percent of their eligible students; and a TaskForce representing all of the important 
groups that have a stake in schooling determines the important outcomes of 
schooling and their respective weights in the equations. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF ALTERNATE 

MODELS 



Introduction 

As the Preamble to Chapter 4 has stated, this chapter will attempt to summarize 
presented evaluation models and contrast them based on three different, but related, 
ways of looking at them: 

1 . A summary display of the purposes of each model-which is placed under 
one of three headings: formative; formative and summative; and summative 

2. An examination of each model aligned against the principles contained in 
the Joint Committee’s Standards to determine main areas of strengths or 
weaknesses 

3 . A discretionary value judgment about the worth of each of these models aligned 
against the main uses of teacher evaluation models for decision-making 

It is hoped that, taken together, these elements will comprise a user’s guide. Such 
a guide stems logically from the development of the first three of this book’s four 
main cores: standards for teacher evaluation, the Guide to improving teacher 
evaluation systems by applying the Joint Committee’s Standards, and the presen- 
tation of alternative models for teacher evaluation. 

The purpose of this chapter is not to place a misconception in readers’ minds 
that any one formative or any one summative model will be selected as the answer 
to teacher evaluation. We have stated in earlier writing (1985, p. 6), our belief that 
if an audience is composed of consumers who need to choose a product or service. 
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then alternatives should be presented, together with information on how they 
compare on critical criteria. Moreover, it is most unlikely that any one approach to 
teacher evaluation will suit all schools and school districts with their varying 
contextual complexities, including students’ diverse educational needs. Also, prac- 
tice has clearly indicated that individual districts are adopting an eclectic approach 
to teacher evaluation, trialing and often adapting models to formulate an approach 
that responds best to the district’s goals and particular circumstances. Often, 
however, in the eclectic process, one or two models are emphasized, with parts of 
others incorporated as needed. 

The outputs of different evaluation models may be used formatively or summa- 
tively or both. Some models specify only one use, or are keyed to one use, while 
others are constructed to use both formative and summative roles of evaluation. 
Thus, as the next section indicates, we have divided the models by orientation: 
formative only; formative and summative; and summative only. We also ask readers 
to note that it is problematic to have the same person conduct both formative and 
summative personnel evaluations. In fact, our stance is that if at all possible, 
different people should undertake these evaluations. Sometimes, as in the case of 
a private school, the principal will have to be the sole evaluator. However, in a 
school district, it should be possible, as McGreal has pointed out in Chapter 4, to 
separate administrative (summative) from supervisory (formative) behavior. While 
it is never permissible for principals and other administrators to escape the respon- 
sibility of ascertaining whether a teacher is performing according to a district’s 
requirements, it is possible, with common sense guidelines, for school administra- 
tors to act more as instructional supervisors for a teacher’s professional growth than 
as a regulator of a district’s objectives. Teachers should be evaluated both forma- 
tively and summatively, and the same criteria of judgment will apply. However, the 
purposes of evaluation may differ and so, too, if possible, should the persons 
carrying out the evaluations. 



A Summary of the Purposes of the Ten Models Selected in 
Chapter 4 

Tables 5-1, 5-2, and 5-3 give a tight synopsis of the ten presented models. Scriven 
(1967) defined the two roles of evaluation: formative, in which information and 
judgments are reported for developmental purposes, and summative, in which a 
judgment is given based on accumulated evidence about the extent to which the 
stated needs of consumers are met. Table 5-1 displays those models which are 
mainly formative, Table 5-2 those that have both formative and summative 
elements, and Table 5-3, those that are summative. 
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Table 5-3. Purposes of Summative Evaluation Models for Teacher Evaluation 
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These three tables outline the model developer’s main intention, together with 
less significant intentions (or outcomes) followed by a listing of the proponents of 
the model, (i.e., those who organize and implement the evaluative activity), and 
finally a list of those who benefit, directly and indirectly, from the outcomes of the 
teacher evaluation process. 



Formative Evaluation Models 

The four models by Hunter, McGreal, Iwanicki, and Withers displayed in Table 
5-1 have both overlapping purposes (and often outcomes) and differing emphases, 
as the following brief discussion will indicate. 

The Hunter model, like the Manatt, Shinkfield, and Iwanicki approaches, is 
theory based. Evaluations are conducted by trained observers, who provide teachers 
with feedback for improving teaching skills and performance so they can comply 
with what is theorized to be sound teaching. The Hunter model is centered on 
clinical supervision, an art form she perfected based on the work of the originator 
of this approach, Keith Goldhammer, in 1969. Reference has been made to his work 
in Chapter 4 (McGreal). 

The McGreal model is concerned with the place and importance of teacher 
evaluation within an educational system (school or district) to strengthen that 
system. He, too, sees the basic value of an educational system developing minimum 
performance expectations and the development of criteria for teacher effectiveness 
in required duties and competencies areas. All four models lay some claims to 
responsiveness to consumer needs; one common factor is to help implement 
improved student learning. 

Although the Iwanicki model has a provision for summative evaluation, its 
overwhelming emphasis is on formative evaluation to meet the professional needs 
of teachers. For his approach to succeed, the basic assumption is that teachers are 
professional people who look to improve their performance and thus to enhance 
student learning. Contract plans become the vehicle for this to happen. 

Teacher self-evaluation plays an important part in the Hunter, McGreal, and 
Iwanicki models (also in the Shinkfield model and indirectly in the Manatt model, 
which are contained in Table 5-2). In fact, self-evaluation is a vital step in the partial 
fulfillment of one of the aims of these approaches, namely, that teachers are 
responsible for their own development as professional people. The Withers’ model, 
which is centered around teacher self-appraisal, exemplifies this point. Withers 
underlines it by emphasizing functional standards that must accompany any thor- 
ough use of self-evaluation. Moreover, he strongly contends that colleagues must 
evaluate each others’ teacher performance to help make self-assessment holistic, 
integrating the evolving effectiveness of teacher performance and student learning. 
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Formative and Summative Evaluation Models 

\ 

Table 5-2 displays three models thathave both formative and summative evaluation 
characteristics. The first, by Manatt, progresses (as Chapter 4 has shown) from 
formative to summative, with emphasis remaining on teacher improvement. Shink- 
field’s model is predominately formative, but provision is made for some outcomes 
(e.g., dereliction of duty) to be treated summatively. The Toledo School District 
model, by comparison with those of Manatt and Shinkfield, places considerably 
greater weighting on summative evaluation. 

The Manatt model addresses the growing concern for the need for improved 
teacher performance by basing teacher evaluation on an analysis of progress made 
toward the accomplishment of predetermined objectives or job targets. Of the six 
stages in his model, Manatt considers four to be formative and two to be summative 
evaluation, which is viewed more as a mechanism for strengthening performance 
than as an instrument to dismiss poor teachers. 

In his approach, Shinkfield bases effective outcomes, (i.e., improved teacher 
skills and student learning) on an intensive, ongoing formative evaluation requiring 
strong trust between teacher and principal. However, the Staff Competency and 
Duties List is a basis for both formative and summative evaluations. And the 
professional responsibility of both teacher and principal in respect to this list (as 
the teacher must meet minimum standards) requires outcomes to be viewed both 
formatively and summatively, even though the model gives particular emphasis to 
formative evaluation. 

The general orientation of the Toledo model is on the enhancement of teacher 
development. To this end, probationary teachers and those who are failing to meet 
minimum standards (and who enter the intervention program) are counseled by 
skilled, trained teachers. This approach is formative. Summative evaluation is used 
to dismiss teachers who cannot perform at the required level. While most unusual 
circumstances gave birth to this system of teacher evaluation and for this reason it 
may be difficult for other districts to implement, its underlying principles of 
determined participative decision making are well worth examining. 



Summative Evaluation Models 

The three summative teacher evaluation models displayed in Table 5-3 — those of 
the National Board for Professional Teaching Standards, William Sanders’ Tennes- 
see Value-Added Assessment System, and William Webster’s Value-Added and 
Product Measures approach for the Dallas Independent School District-are more 
distinctive from each other than the four formative models, or the three forma- 
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tive/summative approaches. One common element is accountability. But even here, 
the meaning differs somewhat among the models. One intention of the National 
Board is to make teachers more accountable to their profession by gaining a 
nationally recognized qualification to the advantage of education and to the students 
they teach. In Tennessee, the Department of Education is held legislatively respon- 
sible and accountable for improved student learning. And in the Dallas model, 
accountability at the administrative level becomes the responsibility of the District 
administrators and the District’s schools. In all three models judgments are made 
on the basis of accumulated evidence about the degree to which stated needs are 
met. These needs may be nationwide (as is the case with the work of the National 
Board) statewide (Tennessee), or districtwide (Dallas). 

The summative nature of the National Board’s efforts is contained in its principal 
aim: to establish high and rigorous standards for what teachers should know and 
be able to do, and to certify teachers who meet those standards. The standards are 
being devised on the basis of what comprises accomplished teaching, with the 
longer-term aim to strengthen the nation’s schools and their outcomes by improving 
teacher quality. 

In the Tennessee model, the outcomes are used summatively for accountability 
purposes. As Chapter 4 has shown, the model assesses the impact of educational 
systems, schools, and teachers on the learning gains students make yearly on 
norm-referenced achievement tests. Results are reported for accountability pur- 
poses. It should be noted, however, that Tennessee still uses the career ladder in 
addition to the Value-Added System, thus offering a broader dimension overall to 
teacher evaluation. 

It should be noted that in Dallas, although a record is maintained of each 
student’s record of progress (in a number of developmental areas), the effectiveness 
of the teacher and other staff in a school is the unit of measurement. Dallas 
operationalizes accountability summatively through criterion-referenced (analysis 
of absolute outcomes) and norm-referenced (school effectiveness) methods. 

Neither the Tennessee nor the Dallas schemes have yet developed to the stage 
where a critical analysis can fairly be made about either. Both, nonetheless, have 
placed such extensive resources into the development of their models that many 
educational and administrative leaders are awaiting the outcomes of these notable 
evaluative enterprises. Perhaps the important point to note is that summative 
assessments of major aspects of schools, aided by massive computerization, have 
now become a reality. 
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An Examination of the Models Against the Joint Committee’s 
Standards 

Each of the ten models was evaluated against the Joint Committee’s Standards to 
find main strengths and weaknesses. As has been stated on other occasions in this 
book, it is unlikely that any one model will perfectly meet all the needs that arise 
from the particular context of a district or school; nor, indeed, are there any perfect 
models. Nonetheless, a listing of perceived strengths and weaknesses may assist 
readers to select among, or improve upon, existing models along the lines suggested 
in Chapter 3, School Professionals’ GUIDE To Improving Teacher Performance 
Evaluation Systems. 

Complete details of the analysis of each model against the Standards have not 
been recorded here, since we consider it sufficient to inform readers only of the 
more important conclusions reached about strengths and weaknesses. 



Hunter Model 

Main Strengths 

• The model promotes sound educational principles. 

• Guidelines are clearly articulated. 

• Evaluatees are always addressed professionally and constantly encouraged. 

• Evaluatees are assisted toward achieving the aim of providing excellent 
services. 

• Reporting is timely, practical, and appropriate. 

• All concerned parties are constructively involved. 

Main Weaknesses 

• The process is costly in terms of both time and money. 

• The context of the evaluation, the classroom, is insufficiently recorded to 
identify constraints on performance. 

• There is no provision for safeguards against bias (although stringent training 
of supervisors could obviate this problem). 

• It is a limitation that the model is devoid of a stated concern for evaluation 
(although formative evaluation is implied). 
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McGreal Model 

Main Strengths 

® Effective performance of job responsibilities is stressed. 

® All appropriate records are made of evaluation policies and practices to allow 
evaluations to be equitable and in accordance with relevant laws. 

® Emphasis is given to a strong professional relationship between evaluatee and 
evaluator; self-esteem is of paramount importance in this model. 

® Development of teachers is based on constructive, well-planned strategies. 

® Follow-up helps understanding of outcomes and gives impetus for appropri- 
ate changes. 

• All interested parties are closely involved; sound documentation is demanded 
at each stage of the process. 

Main Weaknesses 

• No assurance is given about reports being confidential to legitimate users. 

• No emphasis is given to the necessity to provide adequate resources to 
implement the model. 

• Insufficient provision is made to assure reliability and systematic data control. 

• No place is given for periodic review of the model for revision and strength- 
ening. 



Iwanicki Model 

Main Strengths 

• Strong considerations are given to the welfare of evaluatees. 

• Work plans emphasize the importance of effective teaching performance and 
adherence to job responsibilities. 

• Guidelines are recorded as policy after negotiated agreements have been 
reached to allow evaluations that are consistent and equitable. 

• The self-esteem and motivation of evaluatees are enhanced by the profes- 
sional nature of the evaluation. 

• The model guides and assists those evaluated to provide increasingly valuable 
service. 

• Follow-up procedures allow evaluatees to have greater understanding of 
results and to take appropriate actions. 
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0 Documentation during or at the end of the process indicates the extent to 

which work plan objectives have been realized. 

>' 

Main Weaknesses 

• The model places so much weight on teacher improvement that it lacks 
credibility with respect to identifying serious teaching deficiencies. 

0 Insufficient heed is given to limiting access of final reports to those most 
closely involved and concerned with outcomes. 

• The model cannot safeguard against a number of organizational factors that 
may affect the required timeliness of reports. 

• Despite emphasis on evaluator training, evaluator bias control cannot be 
assured, raising the possibility of the evaluatee’s performance not being fairly 
and objectively assessed. 



Withers Model 

Main Strengths 

• The model strives to fulfill both institutional and personal goals through 
enhanced teacher performance. 

• Emphasis is given to teacher self-encouragement helped by collegial assess- 
ment of both teacher and student learning improvement. 

• All planned activities lead toward the teacher taking appropriate actions. 

• The model has the advantage of parsimony of time and resources, although 
adequate teacher and colleague time is essential for successful implementation. 

Main Weaknesses 

• No method is suggested to help ensure that teachers have the necessary skills 
and confidence to be involved in self-evaluation. 

• Reporting too easily can be haphazard and undirected; methods to strengthen 
the practical value of reporting, so important to self-evaluation, also are 
needed. 

• The main validity problems center around measurement procedures (What is 
it that is really being assessed and how?); similarly, reliability is not assured. 
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Manatt Model 

Main Strengths 

® The model aims at fulfilling both institutional missions and teacher develop- 
ment. 

0 Guidelines, including policy decisions and negotiated agreements (about the 
process of teacher evaluation) are mandatory. 

® Evaluatees should perceive an enhanced attitude toward evaluation and its 
purposes. 

® Emphasis is given to evaluator credibility. 

• Follow-up is stressed in job target formation. 

® Collaborative elements run through the process. 

® The role of the evaluatee and the evaluator are clearly defined. 

• There is direct emphasis on assessing the teacher’s contribution to student 
learning. 

Main Weaknesses 

• Although the model is designed with a summative “top,” its function (teacher 
improvement) is essentially formative. 

• There is no apparent safeguard against bias to ensure teacher performance is 
fairly and objectively assessed. 



Toledo Model 

Main Strengths 

• Guidelines have been scrupulously developed through collaborative efforts 
of main groups involved in the process. 

• Through union, teacher, and administration discussions, conflicts of interest 
are solved as part of planning so that evaluation outcomes are not compro- 
mised. 

® Both users and intended users of the model are clearly identified. 

• The teachers who are evaluators are carefully selected and thoroughly trained 
so that evaluator acceptability and credibility and are maintained at a high 
level. 

• The model demands well-planned and well-executed procedures, culminating 
in timely and explicit summative reports for appropriate action. 
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® The feasibility standards are all very well met by this model: practical 
procedures, collaborative involvement of all concerned parties, and provision 
of adequate resources to implement the scheme. 

® Methods are in place for the system review (and revisions have resulted). 

® The model clearly defines the roles, responsibilities, and qualifications of the 
evaluator and the performance objectives of the evaluatee. 

Main Weaknesses 

• The model is expensive in terms of teacher time (and therefore finance). 

• Insufficient emphasis is placed on the importance of student learning in the 
evaluation process. 

® There is no apparent heed given to classroom influences and other constraints 
on teacher performance. 

• With different teachers acting as evaluators (however well trained), there is 
the danger of reliability and validity being violated. 



Shinkfield Model 

Main Strengths 

• The model emphasizes professional development through positive appraisal 
techniques based on promoting improved teaching and learning. 

• Guidelines are contained in a collaboratively developed (staff and principal) 
handbook. 

• Confidentiality is assured. 

• Professional esteem and reputation of the teacher being evaluated are main- 
tained. 

• Evaluative procedures are aligned to a developed teacher competency and 
duties list. 

• Verbal and written reports are timely and of immediate practical value and 
are supported by follow-up procedures. 

• Documentation procedures are carried out thoroughly. 

• The emphasis is on an in-depth study of the teacher over an extensive period 
of time. 

Main Weaknesses 

• The process is expensive in terms of principal (or administrator) time. 
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° No provision is made for conflicts of interest (which might affect the evalu- 
ation process). 

® The classroom context is not defined, thus allowing environmental influences 
to confound perceived teacher performance. 

® The model allows insufficient reviewing of its processes for improvement 
purposes. 

NBPTS Model 

Main Strengths 

• The National Board has sought communication and collaboration with a wide 
range of persons, associations, and other organizations vital to the success of 
this national venture. 

• The National Board’s activities are aimed at promoting sound education 
principles, including raising the level of effective (accomplished) teacher 
performance and meeting student needs. 

• Formal guidelines for accomplished teacher evaluations are thoroughly recorded 
in both policy and procedure forms ensuring, as far as possible, that evaluations 
are consistent, equitable, and in line with ethical codes of behavior. 

• The development of the National Board’s standards are designed to encourage 
and assist those evaluated to provide excellent service. 

• Solid efforts are being made to plan and conduct assessment procedures so 
that they produce needed information while attempting to minimize costs. 

• Strong resources have been provided to ensure that the National Board’s 
activities are both effectively and efficiently implemented. 

• The National Board has stated that its system will be reviewed periodically 
so that appropriate revisions may be made. 

Main Weaknesses 

• The validity of outcomes is highly suspect, as there is not a thorough, 
well-planned, and well-executed observation of candidates by credible 
evaluators. 

• While assessments might reveal a rich array of teaching capabilities, scoring 
could prove a very real difficulty in such a major enterprise. Unless scoring 
is both valid and reliable, confidence in the entire scheme cannot be sustained. 

• The very magnitude of the National Board’s task makes it difficult for 
assurances to be given that assessments will be executed consistently by 
persons with the necessary qualifications, skills, and authority. 
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• Despite the stated attempts to keep costs to a minimum, certification require- 
ments may prove too expensive for many teachers. 

Tennessee Model 

Main Strengths 

• Testing of the model’s assumptions showed that a minimum of three data 
points on each student produced teacher effect data that were not influenced 
by student characteristics. 

• The model demands a very explicit description of the school and district 
culture to counter environmental influences and other constraints on teacher 
performance. 

• Evaluation procedures, including statistical methodologies, are thoroughly 
documented so that users can assess actual outcomes against intended out- 
comes. 

• Information used in the model is carefully processed and maintained to ensure 
systematic data control. 

• The model aims to discover the impact of systems, schools, and teachers on 
the student learning gains and thus provides valuable information for admin- 
istrative decision making, and also for state-level policy analysis. 

Main Weaknesses 

• The costs are such that only a very large district or state department could 
consider using the model. 

• Decisions for the implementation of the scheme were by political fiat rather 
than by collaboration and negotiation between concerned parties. 

• Access to teachers’ evaluation reports seems to go beyond those with a 
legitimate need to review and use the reports. However, this is a function of 
state law rather than the evaluation model. 
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Dallas Model 

Main Strengths 

® This model (which is geared for use by large school districts) aims to fulfill 
sound educational goals and the institutional mission of accountability to 
meet the needs of students and the school community. 

® As this model pits schools against each other in vying for a cut of merit pay 
money, it encourages teachers within a school to cooperate rather than 
compete. 

• Guidelines, including policy statements, arecollaboratively developed to give 
assurance of consistent, equitable, and legal procedures. 

• If procedures are thoroughly planned in line with the intentions of the model, 
needed information will result cost effectively. 

• The model indicates ways to define the district’s and schools’ roles and 
responsibilities in the evaluation system, including the place and importance 
of quality documentation. 

• Measurement procedures are developed and implemented to assure validity 
and, in particular, reliability. 

• The model is strong in all aspects of data control, and a systemwide account 
is given of the differences between schools on selected variables. 

• The model explicitly considers a wide range of student outcome measures. 

• A stakeholder accountability commission determines what outcomes are to 
be measured. 

Main Weaknesses 

• The model is expensive to implement and maintain and therefore could be 
considered only by a large school district. 

• It is difficult to relate summative reports, for accountability purposes, to 
individual teachers and their comparative input into a school’s tests and other 
results. 

• Only two student data points are used, raising questions about reliability. 



The Worth of the Presented Models for Decision Making 

The final section in the Analysis of Alternative Models turns to an examination of 
the kinds of situations where teacher evaluation models should prove useful for 
decision making. There are many such situations, but as the focus of this book is 
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on the evaluation of practicing teachers, evaluative techniques to aid preteaching 
circumstances (e.g., selection and licensing) will not be addressed. 

A major question raised in CREATE TEMP Memo One (September 1991) is 
whether it is appropriate to consider a single model of teacher evaluation as 
appropriate for all teacher evaluations (including preteaching, selection, and train- 
ing). There is an argument favoring this, based on a working definition of the merit 
of a teacher. Any use of the same model for different circumstances, however, 
would imply different data sources, procedures, and possibly personnel being 
involved. 

Traditional practice has tended, however, to consider using different teacher 
evaluation models for different types of decision making. Table 5-4 lists some of 
the critical decision-making stages during a teacher’s career and indicates whether 
the selected models can respond usefully to that particular process. It should be 
stressed that a liberal interpretation of the possible applications of the model has 
been given in the sense that both direct and implied or potential uses of a model 
have been recorded (with a check mark) in Table 5-4. For instance, most of the 
models complying with the formative role of evaluation (see Table 5-1) directly or 
indirectly include self-evaluation; and some of the summative models, or variations 
of them, could be used for merit pay, promotion, reduction in teaching force, and 
dismissal decisions. 

The contents of Table 5-4 need little embellishment. Between them, these 
models are able to offer help in all the decision-making situations listed. Once again, 
it is worth mentioning that a school or district may choose to develop a model or 
models eclectically, having considered their specific needs and contexts. Some of 
the models listed readily lend themselves to adaptation or inclusion as part of a 
model that offers wider opportunities for appropriate decision making. Moreover, 
as has been mentioned in the preamble to Chapter 4, Michael Scriven’s duties-based 
approach to teacher evaluation could add strength to existing formative or summa- 
tive models or both, and Hans Andrews’ excellent advice about approaching 
dismissal (and similar) decisions could be included in the Manatt and Iwanicki 
models and others. 
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models for the evaluation of teacher 
performance; and an analysis of these 
selected models. The book draws heavily 
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Center for Research on Educational 
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(CREATE). TEACHER EVALUATION: Guide 
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